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INTRODUCTION. : 


Ir is generally agreed among those who hold The 
Laws of Plato to be a genuine production, that it was 
a treatise written in his old age. If so, it. may be re- 
garded as containing his most matured and best-set- 
tled opinions on many of the great subjects discussed 
in his other dialogues. Some have thought that they 
discovered many contradictions between this.work and 
the Republic. One has even gone so far as to say that 
they are opposed in every page. In this opinion, how- 

_ ever, we cannot concur ; although it must be admitted 
that they differ in respect to style, and, notwithstand- 
ing the near relationship which would seem to be in- 

“dicated by their titles, are very dissimilar in design. 
In the one, the State is the main subject of discussion; 
in the other it is a secondary part, subordinate to what 
the writer evidently regards as a higher and more 
philosophical investigation into the nature of right or 
righteousness. The practice of contrasting these two 
works has arisen from a wrong view of the true title 
of the one generally styled the Republic. Its most 
appropriate designation is [epi Ackaiov, or, An Inquiry 
into the Nature of Right. The imaginary State is ev- 
idently made subservient to: this, or, as he expressly 
tells us in the second book, intended only as a model 
of the human soul, so. magnified that we might read 
therein, in large letters, what would not be distinct 
enough for.the mental vision when examined in the 
‘smaller characters of the individual spirit. Vide lib. 
ii, 369, A. This comparison of the soul to a com- 
monwealth has been a favourite, not only with Plato, 
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but with the most philosophical minds in all ages. We 
find it on a much smaller scale in the eleventh book of 
The Laws, where the Nightly Conference, or the most 
solemn legislative and judicial body in the state, is com- 
‘pared to the head in the human system. In the Re- 
public it is the great idea, to which the construction of 
the fancied State is altogether secondary. Sometimes, | 
_ however, it must be admitted, the author seems so 
taken up with this imaginary commonwealth, that he - 
unconsciously, perhaps, brings it into the primary 
place, and thus distorts his plan. It is this océasional 
forgetfulness of his main design that, has introduced into 
Plato’s Republic those incongruities which, in all ages, 
have been so much complained of. Sometimes the con- 
sistency of the under or fictitious part is overlooked, or, 
in other words, the State is utterly forgotten, while we 
are carried away to some of the most abstruse of all 
metaphysical discussions, such as may be found in the 
sixth and seventh books. Again, his attention seems 
to be so occupied with the outward drapery that he 
loses sight of his main theme, and, pleased with the 
efforts of his own fancy, dwells at great length on 
what, in reality, is merely external to the higher, and 
inner sense. In the third, fourth, and last three books, 
the harmony of primary and secondary is well pre- 
served. In the sixth and seventh he seems to lose sight 
of the commonwealth almost wholly, while in some 
parts of the second -he appears to have nothing else 
before him. -The fifth maybe regarded as a sort of 
hybrid production, arising froma confusion of both 
views. Some of its arrangements are altogether too 
unnatural to allow the supposition that they were ever 
intended for a real State; and yet it is very diffi- 
cult to discover what bearing they can have upon the 
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higher philosophy to which the whole scheme was in- 
tended’ to be subservient. The least we can say-is, 
‘that Plato here lost himself, and produced something 
which was neither allegory nor reality, neither philos- 
‘ophy nor legislation. 

It is on the subject of the domestic relations; which 
are supposed to be assailed in this fifth book, that there 
exists the greatest contrariety between the Republic 
-and The Laws. Plato seems, even in his own day, to 
have been so reproached with this apparent blot in his 
philosophy, that he was led to take special pains to do 
it away in this work of his old age; and hence the 
great desire he shows in The Laws to set in their high- 
est light the sanctity of the family, or parental and fil- 
ial relations. We have adverted to this at some 
length in the first of the dissertations appended to the 
‘text. In other respects, the discrepancies between the 
Republic and The Laws have been greatly exaggera- 
ted. . Differing, however, as they may in some of their 
minor. details, no one can attentively study both with- 
out discovering evidences that they are productions of 
‘the same mind, and that, in the main elements of that 
higher philosophy on which all legislation and morals 
depend, they are substantially the same. 

The Treatise on Laws is undoubtedly intended for a 
‘really practicable, if not a really existing State. In 
discussing, however, the primary principles of legisla- 
tion, the ‘author takes a very wide range, occupying 
far more time in what he styles the preambles, or rec- 
ommendatory reasonings about the laws, than in the 
- laws themselves. Hence there are but few points in 
the Platonic philosophy and ethics, as exhibited in the 
other dialogues, but what have some representative 
here. We find the same questions started respecting 
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the nature and origin of virtue—whether it is ddaxrh, 
or capable of being taught as‘a science or not; wheth- 
er it is one or many—that is, whether the virtues are all 
so essentially connected that one cannot exist without 
the others. We find the same views in regard to the 
end and origin of law—the importance in all things of 
looking to the idea, the &y év moAAoic, or one in many. 
There is the same reverence for antiquity and ancient 
myths, the same disposition to regard religion as the 
beginning and foundation of every system of civil pol- 
ity, and the same method of representing the ideas of 
a God, of his goodness, his providence, of a present 
and future retribution, as lying at the foundation of all 
morals and all religion. Even in the departments of 
psychology and ontology we find many things in. The 
Laws which remind us of the author of the Phadon, 
the Parmenides, and the Thextetus: The favourite 
doctrines and methods of reasoning contained in the 
Gorgias are exhibited everywhere ; and perhaps there 
is no other part of Plato’s works more in the style and 
spirit of the Timzeus than this very tenth book of The 
Laws, which we have selected as the ground of our 
comments in the present work. 

It was on this account chosen as forming, in our 
‘judgment, one of the best central positions from whence 
to make excursions over a large part of the Platonic 
philosophy. We may perhaps be charged with hav- 
ing sometimes used the text as a mere thread on which 
to hang our own discussions; but even should it be 
admitted that there is some truth in this, still might it 
be maintained that those discussions are all closely 
connected with the Platonic philosophy and theology, 
and that from this field we never depart, unless, per- 
haps, to dwell on kindred subjects suggested by the 
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Holy Scriptures. Our object has, not been merely to 
make a classical text-book, but to recommend Plato to 
the student or reader by every means through. which 
attention could be drawn to our favourite author; be- 
lieving that in no other way could we render a better 
service to the cause of true philosophy and religion. 
Some may say that, in our great partiality, Plato is 
made to talk too much like a Christian. It may be 
that we have found senses higher and more Scriptural 
than are contained in the letter of the passages to 
which reference is made; yet even if this is, to some 
extent, the case, it only shows the suggestive nature 
of his philosophy ; how it is capable of carrying the 
earnest reader to more spiritual views than the author 
himself, perhaps, ever entertained, and how he differs, 
in this respect, from all other profane writers of an- 
cient or modern times. We think it will be found 
that the views in which we have indulged are thus 
naturally suggested ; that they are not hunted for, or 
brought from afar, but are such as, if not always con- 
tained in.the precise letter of our text, do most easily 
_ present themselves in connexion with it, especially to 
one who reads Plato by the light of the Christian Rev- 
elation. On. this subject, of what may be called the 
Platonic Spiritual Sense, or capability of accommoda- 
tion to higher views, the reader is referred to Disserta- 
tion LX., where it is treated of at some length. 

In pursuance of this favourite plan of recommending 
Plato and the Platonic. philosophy, the method follow- 
ed in the present work was adopted. The text and 
critical notes form by much the smallest. part, and 
even these accompanying annotations frequently ex- 
hibit as much of a philosophical and. theological as. of 
a critical character. The longer dissertations an-- 
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nexed, and which, for the reader’s convenience, we 
have divided into numbered sections, with general and 
running titles, are devoted almost entirely to the eluci- 
dation of some of the main points of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, in their connexion with other systems of an- 
tiquity, to a comparison, whenever there was occasion 
for it, with the sentiments of Aristotle, illustrations 
drawn from the Grecian poets, together with a con- 
tinual reference to the Holy Scriptures, by way .of 
resemblance, contrast, agreement, or condemnation. 
For these. purposes, there have been introduced, from 
almost all the other Platonic dialogues, very frequent 
and extended quotations of the most striking passages ; 
being such as, besides having a natural connexion with — 
the subject discussed, would promote our main design, 
by producing in the reader a desire to have a deeper 
knowledge of Plato than is generally possessed by the 
greater part of our philosophical and theological wri- 
ters. 'To these quotations, in almost every case, full 
translations have been given, sometimes literal,-and 
. sometimes paraphrastic. The exceptions to this course 
are, when the nature and substance of the quotation 
were sufficiently indicated by the manner of its intro- 
duction. The main references are to the Timzus, 
the Republic, the Phzedon, Gorgias, Theetetus, Par- 
menides, Philebus, Protagoras, Symposion, Politicus, 
Cratylus, Sophista, and the‘other books of The Laws, 
with occasional citations from most of the minor dia- 
logues having any claims to be regarded as genuine. 
The work has been the result of a careful examin- 
ation of the Platonic writings; in which we have 
sought to interpret Plato mainly by himself, and by 
the aid, on the one hand, of his jealous rival, Aris- 


totle, and on the other, of his enthusiastic admirer; 
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Cicero. Of modern critical and philosophical helps, 
whether English or German, we’ make little display, 
because, in fact, we have made but little or.no use of 
them. In regard to the text, we have followed that 
of Bekker and Ast, who hardly differ at-all, either in 
words or punctuation. Wherever there has been a 
departure from them, the reasons are assigned, mainly 
in the shorter-notes. The critical means within our 
power have been very limited, and we therefore, in 
this department, ask indulgence for any errors which 
may have been committed. For the philosophical opin- 
ions advanced no such plea is interposed. By their 
own merit,.and their accordance with the true inter- 
pretation of the Platonic system, they stand or fall. 

One design of the work is to serve as a text-book 
for senior classes in college, not so much by way of 
furnishing an exercise in -the study of the Greek lan- 
guage, as for the higher object of exhibiting, in connex- 
ion with the Platonic, the other systems of Greek phi- 
losophy, and their bearing upon the Christian theology. 
On the same grounds, it is supposed that it may be found 
‘useful to students in our theological seminaries, and 
form no unprofitable addition to the libraries of cler- 
gymen, besides commending itself generally to the at- 
tention of our scholars and literaty men. 

_ We believe that in this age there is a peculiar call 
for a deeper knowledge of Plato. Some acquaintance 
with his doctrine of ideas seems needed as a correct- 
ive to the tendency, so widely prevalent, to resolve all 
knowledge into an experimental induction of facts, not 
only. in physical, but also in ethical and political 
science. If the Good, to adopt our author’s own 
style,* is something more than. pleasure or happiness, 


* See The Cratylus, 440, B.; also Dissertation XX., p. 163. 
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either present or anticipated—if the True is something 
higher than past, present, or future facts—if the Beau- 
tiful is something more than a generalization from 
pleasing individual sensations—if the Just and the 
Right involve inquiries far above those endless logoma- 
chies, and questions of casuistry, which form the main 
features of modern ethics—if the State is a reality 
transcending a present aggregation. of flowing and ~ 
perishing individuals—if Law is a spiritual power dis- 
tinct from the muscular force of a majority of present 
wills—if God is something more than gravitation, or 
the eternal development of a physical fate, which is 
only another name for an eternal succession of inex- 
plicable phenomena—if there is a real foundation for 
the moral and religious, as distinct from, and not em- 
braced in, the natural, or, in other words, if penalty 
and retribution are terms of far more solemn import 
than the modern jargon about physical consequences— 
then. suirely is it high time that there should be some 
disturbance of this placid taking for granted of the 
opposing views; then surely should Plato be stud- 
ied, if for no other purpose, as a matter of curiosity, 
_to see if there may not possibly be some other philoso- 
phy than this noisy Baconianism, about which there is 
kept up such an everlasting din, or that still more noisy, 
because more empty, transcendentalism, which some 
would present as its only antidote. In place of all this, 
we want the clear, simple, common sense philosophy of 
Plato, commending itself, when rightly understood, to 
all the xosvai évvoras, or universal ideas of the race, in 
distinction from that miscalled common sense which is 
only the manufactured public opinion of the moment— 
a philosophy most religious—-most speculative, and yet 
most practical—most childlike in its primeval ssimpli- 
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city, and yet most profound. We speak with confi- 
dence on-this point. The young man who is an en- 
-thusiastic student of Plato can never be a sciolist in 
regard to education, a quack in literature, a dema- 
gogue in politics, or an infidel in religion. 

( 

Our main object, then, is to recommend this noble phi- 
losopher to the present generation of educated young 
men, especially to our theologians. The present work 
by no means professes to set forth his system as a 
whole, but merely to present some of its attractive 
points, to allure other minds among us to a more thor- 
_ ough examination. The main doctrine of ideas, al- 

though alluded to in almost every dissertation, is not 
discussed under its own title, because we had formed 
the design, if permitted to accomplish it, and if the 
present work should be acceptable to the public, of 
treating it by itself in an examination of another of the 
most interesting of the Platonic dialogues. 

We conclude with the remark that, in a moral and 
practical, as well as in a speculative point of view, the 
particular subject. of the dialogue selected has some 
claim to attention. He who thinks most deeply, and 
has the most intimate acquaintance with human na- 
ture, as exhibited in his own heart, will be the most 
apt to resolve all unbelief into Atheism. Especially 
will this be the case at a time when physical science, 
in league with a subtle pantheism, is everywhere sub- 
stituting its jargon of laws, and elements, and nebular 
star-dust, and vital forees, and magnetic fluids, for the 
recognition, of a personal God, and an ever wakeful, 

‘ever energizing special providence. Theism, we ad- 
mit, is everywhere the avowed creed, but it wants 
life. It is teo much of a. mere philosophy. There 
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are times when the bare thought that God is, comes 

homeé*to the soul with a power and a flash of light 

which gives a new illumination, and a more vivid in- 

terest to every other moral truth. It is on such occa- 

sions the conviction is felt that all unbelief is Atheism, 

or an acknowledgment of a mere natural power cloth- | 
ed. with no moral attributes, and giving rise to no 

moral sanctions. We want vividness given to the 

great idea of God as a judge, a moral governor, a 

special superintendent of the world and all its move- 

ments, the head of a moral system, to which the ma- 

chinery of natural laws serves but as the temporary 

scaffolding, to be continued, changed, replaced, or 

fmally removed, when the great ends for which alone 

it was designed shall have been accomplished. Just 
as such an idea of God is strong and clear, so will be 

a conviction of sin, so will be a sense of the need of 

expiation, so will be a belief in a personal Redeemer, 

and so will follow in its train an assurance of all the 

solemn verities of the Christian faith, so strong and 

deep, that no boastful pretension of that science which 

makes the natural the. foundation of the moral, and’no 

stumbling-blocks in the letter of the Bible will for a 

moment yield it any disquietude. There is a want of 

such a faith, as is shown by the feverish anxiety in re- 

spect to the discoveries of science, and the results of 

the agitations of the social and political world. This 

timid unbelief, when called by its true name, is Athe- 

ism. The next great battle-ground of infidelity will 

not be the Scriptures. What faith there may remain 

will be summoned to defend the very being of a God, 

the great truth involving every other moral and reli- — 
gious truth—the primal truth, that HE IS, and that he 
is the rewarder of all who diligently seek him. 
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“STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENT. © ~ 


As a dramatic work, The Laws is far inferior to the Republic. 
The speakers are three: namely, Clinias, a Cretan, Megillus, a 
Lacedemonian, and a stranger, who passes by no other name than 
the Athenian. The latter is the Socrates of the dialogue. The first 
two are either mere listeners, or only brought in as suggestive helps 
in the various transitions of the discourse. After nine books occu- 
pied with varied and extended schemes of legislation, and where 
laws are mingled with reasonings and introductory preambles, which 
need not here be specified, the author comes, in the tenth book, to 
treat of offences against the public worship and religion, which it 
is supposed, of course, the State must possess, if it would be a state 
indeed, and not a mere. herding together of men and women in a 
political congregation, having no other bond of union than the tem- 
porary consent of individual wills. Previously, however, to the en- 
actment of laws for the punishment of sacrilege and other offences 
against religion, the chief speaker proposes that there should be 
laid down, by way of foundation, a preamble or hortatory statement, 
containing the reasons of the laws; which preamble, although con- 
cisely expressed at first (page 3), is subsequently expanded into an 
argument which occupies nearly the whole book, the few last pages 
only being taken up. with the laws and the penalties annexed. 

The argument is divided.into three parts; 1. Against those who 
denied the Divine existence ; 2. Against those who, while they ad- 









~~} mitted the existence of a God, denied a providence ; and, 3. Against 


/ those who, while they admitted both a God and a providence, main- 
tained that the Deity was easily propitiated, or would not punish” 
sin severely. The first part is introduced by a declaration of Clini- 
as, that it must be easy to prove the existence of the Deity. He. 
appeals at oncé to the most obvious phenomena of nature, the sun, 
the earth, and stars, &e., as conclusive evidence, especially if taken 
in connexion with the universal Sentiments of mankind. This gives 
occasion to the chief speaker to suggest that the subject is involved 
in gréater difficulties than the other, in his simplicity, had imagined ; 
difficulties, however, not intrinsic, but arising from the perverseness 
of those who imposed upon themselves by the words. chance, nature, 
art, &c., referring to the old Atheists. of the Ionic or Materializing 
school (page 4 to page 15), After a short digression, in which it is 
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debated whether it is best at once to apply the law to such men, 
without argument (18 to 19), the Athenian devotes himself to the 
work of refutation, and commences a most subtle disquisition re- 
specting the nature of soul as implying self-motion involved in its 
very essence. Hence he proves that matter cannot possess this 
power, and, therefore, soul being more ancient than body, the prop- 
erties of soul must also be older than the properties of body. From 
this it is inferred that nature is the child, and not the mother of Art, 
as the Atheists said, and that, therefore, law, and will, and design, 
and thought, must have been before hard, and soft, and heavy, and 
light, and all the adaptations of the natural’ world. The Atheists 
had held that religion, and the belief in the existence of Gods, being 
the production of human law,.which was a production of art, and 
art itself being the offspring of Nature, therefore religion and all 
ideas of the just and right were conventional among men, and had 
no other foundation. This argument is refuted by the Athenian 
by showing the superior antiquity of soul, and, therefore, of these 
ideas as essential parts of its constitution (25). In proving thé self- 
energy of soul, he goes into a very minute examination‘of the differ- . 
ent kinds of motion, samming them all up, however, under two gen- 
eral heads; namely, motion by impulse, and that which moves some- 
thing else by commencing motion in itself. This latter he identifies 
with psyche, or soul, by a species of logical necessity, or an argu- 
ment drawn from the force of terms and the innate ideas involved 
in them.. The next step is to determine whether it is one or more 
souls which are engaged in the affairs of the universe ; the result 
of which inquiry is, that there are two, the one good apd the other 
_ bad; the one constant, uniform, and ever exhibiting the highest 
reason in all its motions, which he compares to those of a sphere, 
’ the other irregular, disorderly, without reason, and full of madness 
(36). After this, there are stated three methods by which soul may 
guide the motions of the heavenly bodies; namely, by an indwell- 
ing spirit, or by a soul with an ethereal body, or entirely destitute 
of body, and external to the object of its guidance (42). 

_ This brings the Athenian to the second grand division of the sub- 
ject, namely, the arguments of those who deny a Providence. Af- 
ter premising that men are led to this opinion by seeing the appa- 
rent impunity. and prosperity of the wicked (45), he shows that it is 
utterly derogatory to any right views of the Divine Nature. For if 
we admit that God is possessed of every virtue, indolence and indif- 
ference can form no part of his character. " Neither can it be that 
there is in him any want of power. Therefore we cannot suppose 
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that he will neglect anything, either great or small. Next is shown 
the importance of small things as parts of a whole, absolutely essen- 
tial to its totality, and that, without small things, the great could 
not exist, Hence the doctrine of a minute special providence, un-’ 
less the Deity is to be regarded as inferior in wisdom to human art- 
ists (56). The method of this special providence is shown to be by 
such arrangements in the sovereignty of God (but not by any inhe- 
rent necessity of things), that every agent finds its fitting place; 
namely, virtue rises and wickedness descends, until the one’reaches 
The Most Holy Place, and the other sinks down to the most painful 
retributions- of Hades (61). -This Eternal Justiceyor fixed law of 
God’s government, no one can escape, and, unless it is kept in view, 
it will be impossible to form any right opinion acces a blessed 
or miserable life (64). 

The third grand division of the argument respects those who 
view sin as a trifle, and who confide in the general mercy of God 
as capable. of being easily moved by prayers and sacrifices. He 
contrasts their views of the Deity with such as are entertained of 
the lowest class of human guardians, as though God could be bribed 
by the wages of iniquity, when dogs could not be prevailed upon by 
similar motives to admit the wolf into the flock. Arguments against 
those views which would regard sin as a small matter, and God as 
easily appeased, are drawn from the udéyn GOdvaroc, the battle of 
the universe, or everlasting conflict between good and evil, in which 
_ God and all good influences are contending for the victory, and 
where, of consequence, the least taking part with the enemy, or the 
least neutrality is treason against the cause of good throughout the 
universe (69, 74). 

There are then enumerated six classes of offenders ; “namely, two 
to each of the three divisions of Atheists or semi-Atheists, differing 
in their degrees of guilt, and theréfore requiring different gradations 
_ of punishment. The book closes with a specification of the-various 
penalties, anda law against private chapels and private religious 
“rites; itethe,course.of which a very striking description is given of 

that class of Atheists who, while they had no religious belief them- 
selves, made it their business to excite the superstitious fears of 
mankind for their own unnatural pleasure or profit. 


N.B.—AIl references to any of the dialogues of Plato, except the 
text of the present work, are made according to the pages and let- 
ters of the alphabet, as given in the standard edition of Stephanus, 
and as they may be found in the margin of the Leipsic. 


PLATO CONTRA ATHEOS, 





DE LEGIBUS LIBER X. » 

META dé ta¢ alkiac, mept mavrdc' Ev elpjoOw rordvde 
Te voutpov Braiwy mépr> Tov dddotpiwy pndéva pndév 
gépery nd? dyer * pnd’ ad ypjobat undevt trav Tov ré- 





1. Tlept ravrdc. In reference to the whole subject discussed in 
the preceding book (ix.), namely, é6pecc, or Wrongs committed wil- 
fally and with some degree of violence, of which aixia, treated of 
at the close of the ninth book; is one species, and sacrilege another. 

2. bépeww—ayew~ A collective phrase. “To take and carry away by 
violence.’ Compare Thucydides, i.,'7: "Egepov yap dAAjAove. “Ayer 
kai dépewv is a phrase derived from the earliest times, and is always 
employed in reference to acts of violence. Hence, because personal 
courage was anciently regarded as the chief part of human virtue, 
some have supposed that from Gyecv, in this sense, came dyafdc, 
_and from ¢épew, its comparative and superlative, ¢éprepoc, ¢épraroc, 
or ¢éptoroc. Such a view encounters etymological difficulties in 
the termination of ayafdc. Besides, it can only be maintained on 
the false theory that the savage life was the original state of men, 
and that moral terms partake of the ideas most prevalent in such a 
condition. We much prefer the derivation of Plato, although, in 
general, he is entitled to but little deference as a philologist. Ac- 
’ cording to him, rd dya6dv is 7d dyacrév, “ the wonderful, the admi- 
Table,” from dyauat dydouat, “ to wonder at,” also “to admire with 
great delight.” See the Cratylus, p. 412. The force of this will be 
better felt by comparing what the philosopher says in the sixth book 
of the Republic, of the wondrous idea of the dya@ov, or The Good, as 
surpassing all human comprehension. No one, on reading it, will 
be at a loss as to what led him to this etymology, whatever we may 
think of its philological correctness. It must be remarked, however, 
that, in reading the Cratylus, it is difficult to determine in; what 
parts the writer is sincere, or how far -he may be indulging in the 
_ severest satire against certain false systems of philosophy. 

; A 
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Aac, édv yr reloy® Tov Kextnuévov. Ex yap 6) Tov ToLOb- 
Tov navtTa jprnuéva Ta.Te elpnuéva Kana yéyove, kal ote 
Kai Eorat. péytora.dé 07} TOV AaLTOY al THY Véwy aKoAa- 
cia: te «ai vbperc** ele péytora d8, bray ele lepa.yiyvwr. 
Tat, kai diapepdvTw¢ av peyddAa, Strav el¢ dnudoa Kai 
aya } kara pépn Kowva oudetav H Tivwy GAAwY ToLobTwY 
KekotvwrnKdtwr* ele lepd dé idta mai tdpove, dedrepa Kai 
devrépwc.® elo dé yovéac,’ tpita, xywpic TOY ~umpoaber 
elpnuévwn,’ Stav vbpity tig. tétaprov dé yévocg Vbpewe, 
brav ddpovtiotay tic’ THY dpyévtwy ayy 7 pépy 7) xpHTai 
tive’ Tov éxeivr,.uy meicag abtotc. TéumTov 2, TO TrO- 
Aitixdy dv etn Exdorov tv nodutdv b6probev, dixnv ém- 
kahotpevov. ol¢ di) dotéov'® elg Kowvdv vépov Exdoroc.— 
lepoovila pév yap slpnrar EvXAnbdqv, Biardc Te Kai AGOpa 
éav yiyvnra, ti xpi mdoxev. boa dé Ady Kai boa Epyw 
mept Seovo vbpiver Tic A€ywv 7} TpdTTwWY," 76 TrapapdOLov 
brobeuévw™ pytéov & det mdoyeru, Eatw dh Téde* Yeove 





: ’Edv yy xeloy, “ unless he get the consent.” 

4. "Y6peic, “ violent wrongs committed wilfully and with malice 
prepense, whether by act or speech.” The writer now proceeds to 
specify five different grades into which offences of this kind might 
be divided: 1st, against sacred things public; 2d, against sacred 
things private ; 3d, against parents ; 4th, against magistrates ; 5th, 
against private political rights of individual citizens. 

5. Aevrépwc has respect to diagepdvtwe above, referring not, like 
dedrepa, to numerical,rank, but to the grade of enormity. 

6. Eic dé yovéac. See Note I., App. 

7. Xapic trav tunpoobev eipnuévwv, namely, those mentioned in the 
nintlt book. ‘ 

8. “Oray dgportioréy tic, “when any one who is reckless of the 
authority or respect due to magistrates.” 

9. The case of ivi is determined here grammatically by the last 
verb, ypjra:, although in sense it is the common object of them all. 

10. 'Oi¢ 67 doréov, “ for all which cases there must be a common 
law,” or “a law in common containing provisions applicable to. 
each respectively.” 

11. Aéywr 9 mpdrruv, “ by-speech or action.” 

12. See Note II., App: 
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qyovpevog elvar Kara vopous oideig matroTe obte Epyov' 
doebéc cipydoato éxay obte Adyov ddijkev dvouov. dada 
bv"? df te Td TpLY ndoywr, H TOTO brep elrov oby 
Hyobpevoc, i} 76 debrepor, bvrac, ob dpovrigen drOpcrruy, 
i} tpitov, ebrapapvOjrove elvat, Svotaic Te Kal evyaic Ta- 
payouévouc. 

KA. Ti ody 67 dpgpev dy F wai Aéyoupev mpog adbrote; 

AO. "Q R pede eraxovoupey abtdv mp@rov & Tq Katadpo- 
veiv quar npoonatfovrac abtovde Aéyerv wavretopat. 

KA. IIdia 69; 

AO. Tavra rdy’ dv épscyedovvtec elnorev. 2. téve ‘AGn- 
vaie kai Aaxedamdévie kat Kvdo.e, dani Aéyere. Huav 
yap of pév tonapérav Seove obdapiic vouigovory* ol de, 
- pndév judy gpovriger- of dé, ebxatc rapdyec0a, olove 

- dpeic Aéyere. astovpev dy, kabdrep tpeic Héwnare rept 
vouwy, mply areideiv tyiv oKAnpac, Hag mpdétepoy éerrt- 
xetpetv rrelBewy Kai diddokery we slot Seoi,” texphpia Aé- 
yovreg ixavd, nai bt BeAtiove-7) mapa rd dixaov tnd 
Tivwv dipav raparpérecbat Knhobpevot. viv pév yap Tad. 
Ta dxovovréc te kal ToLavd Erepa THY Acyonévwr dpiorwv 
elvac ToinTay TE Kai pyTopwr Kai pdvrewy Kai lepéwr, Kat 


13. GAAd éy. “Supply as follows: “but whem he has done thus, 
he has done it—év 69 te rv rptév wdqxon-—baing i in one or the other 
of these three states.” 

. 14. tO xaragpoveiv fudy, “in their contempt for us.” xpoorat- 
Covrac is best rendered adverbially, “ sportively.” 

15. d¢ eiot-Seot. This example furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the general difference between the particles d¢ and ér:. Both 
follow nearly the same class of verbs, and are frequently regarded 
and rendered as though they were nearly, if not quite, synonymous. 
The difference, however, in this and similar cases, is obvious. *Orz 
would simply refer to the fact ; dc, to the manner or reason of it. As, 
for example, diddoxew dri, “to teach us the fact, that there are 
Gods 3" diddoxew oc, “to teach us how ;” that is, “in what manner, and 
for.what necessary reasons, there are Gods.” And so in the follow- 
ing sentence : xal dri BeArlove 9, x. T. A., “and also the fact that they 
are better than,” &c., or “ that they are too good.” 
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GAdwv rodAdute prpiwv, obx én Td yA) Spav Ta Edixa’ tps- 
mopueba ol mAsiotot, dpdoavrec.d’ ééaxeioOar Tetpwpeda. 
trapa dé 67) vonobeTayv hackdvtwr elvat mi aypiwr, dAAad 
Hpépwr, dztotpev TeBol-mparov yxpno0at mpodc muac, et pi) 
TOAA® Beatiw*® Tov GAAwWY Aéyovtag TreEpi. Sed we elaiv, 
GAN’ ody Beatin ye mpog dAnOeav. Kai tdya mrecBoiped” 
dy lawe tyiv. GAd’ éemiyenpeire, cite peineer ‘Aéyopey, el- 
meiv & mponadovueba. 

KA. Ovbkovy, & géve; doxet padsov ee danbesovras? 
Aéyev wc slot Yeol ; 

AO. Idec; ‘ 

KA. Hperay pév yi Kai haALoc, Gorpa Te Ta Houravre, 
kai Ta TOY Opav dtakekoounuéva Kadae ovTwWC, Er.avToiC 
' re kal pot decAnuuéva’ nal bre ndvreg ae Te Kal 


Bépbapot vouifovory elvar Seods. 

AO. Pobovpai ye, @ paxdpie, Todvs poxnpoe, (ob yap 
dn rote elroy’ dv Goye aldoipar) whtw¢g dyav Katappovi- 
awa. busic uev yap ov« lore avray mépt tiv THg dtapOo- 
pact alriay, dAd’ iyyeioOe dxpareia pdvov jdovay te Kal 


1. ob« émt 7d pp Opdv 7a ddixa. This may be freely rendered thus : 
“Instead of being turned away from the commission of sin, the most 
of us are wholly oecupied in attempts to avert its consequences.” In 
this there is most concisely, yet most forcibly expressed, the essen- 
tial difference between two things that are often mistaken the ono — 
for the other, namely, between true religion, consisting in right views 
of the Divine Nature, or that true “fear of the Lord which is to de- 
part from evil” (tpémeaBar éni rd phy SpGv Ta ddcxa), and superstition, 
which is wholly occupied, not in the avoidance of sin, but-in vain 
attempts to cure the evils and terrors which it brings upon the soul, 
(dpdcavteg & éfaxeioGar retpwueba). This superstition, or false reli- . 
gion, as Plato elsewhere shows, is nearly allied to Atheism. See 
Note LXXX. and LXXXI,, App. : 

2. ToAAG BeAriw. The antithesis here is between 7oAA@ PeATia 
and Perriw ye,“ better, indeed, in respect to truth, if not far better.” 
3. dAnbevovrac. See Note IlI., App. 

4. diapOopaéc. We have adopted this instead of the ‘common read- 
ing, dcagopéc. It is supported by the authority of Cornarius and 
Stephanus, although Ficinus seems to have read d:agopac, and is in 
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emOvuidy éni rv ‘doebi Biov ala Tac puyac av- 
TOV. 

KA. Td dé ri mpd¢ robrote altioy dv, & zéve, ely ; ; 

AO. Zxeddy 5 ravtdrao tpeic Ew Savrec obk dv el- 
dsinre, GAAG bude dv AavOavor. - 

KA. Té 6% tovTo ppdere Tavov; 


AO. ’Apabia ti¢* niet eri dokovoa elvat peylorn 
obpovnore. 

KA, Hoe Abyet 3: 

AO. Eloiv ipiv év ypdéupact Adyo Keipevor, of rap? 
buivovx clot de’ aperiy modAtteiac, O¢ bya pwavOdvw: of 
pév, év toe pétpotc,’ ol dé, Kai dvev pétpwv, Aéyortec 
Trepi Yeav, ot wiv Tadalérarol, wc* yéyovev 7 TPOTH Pvate 
ovpavod, THY Te GAAwY* mpoidvTEc’ dé Tie dpyne ob TOAD 
Seoyoviay dieképyovrat, yevouevol te de mpd GAAHAOvE 
utAnoav. & roic dkovovory ei pév ele GAO Te KAGE H [Hp 
far better accordance with all the words of the context—morum cor- 
ruptio atgue depravatio—rottenness of soul. In the same way are the 
. same class of persons characterized by the Psalmist: “ The fool 
hath said in his heart, there is no God ;’’ ndo-dy Dyn aynw7» 
corrupt are they, and abominable in their deeds. Psalm xiv., 1. aNND 


corrupti, perditis moribus sunt. They are altogether become filthy. 

5. dppao@at, “to rush impetuously or violently.” Admirably de- 
scriptive of the headlong course of those to whom it is here applied. 

6. ’Aua6ia tee. A more perfect description of this disease of Athe- 
ism (dcagGopac) could not be given. It sets forth the malady with its 

cause, and is equally applicable to ancient and. to modern times: 
“an invincible ignorance, fancying itself the highest wisdom.” ’Auafia 
here has no reference to speculative or scientific knowledge, but is 
used in the usual Platonic sense for “ignorance of one’s self.” 
. '%. of pév tv pérpotc. See Note IV., App. ‘ “e 

8. Aéyovrec. .. Ge. See remarks on de and dri, page 3, 15. — 

9. mpoidvrec de, “ Advancing, or going on from the discussion of 
the origin (ri¢ dpyic) of the first nature (ri¢ xpiry¢ dbcewc), Which 
was the subject of the most ancient (or Orphic) writings (rév maAac- 
ordrav), they treated next of the theogony, that is, the individual 
births and generations of the Gods, with their actions and mutual 
intercourse,” as set forth by Homer and Hesiodi 

A2 
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Karwe Exot, ob padiov émetisav radatoic ovary.” ele uévrot 
yovéwy te Yeparreiacg Kai Tysdc" ovK dv Eyuryé mote état 
vav elroy, odte We hE, OTE WE Tonapamay dpbdc¢ 
elpntat.* ta pév ovv On. TaV dpyaiwy Tépt pebeicOw Kai 
xapétw, Kat brn Yeoiot pidov AcyéoOw taiTy* Ta dé 
TeV véwv juiv Kai copa" altiabAtwv brn KaKdv altia. 
téde odv ol rév.tTolotTwr. éepydfovrat Adyot. éuod yap 
kal oov, bray Texpfpia Aéywperv we elot Yeoi, radTa avTa 
mpoopépovrec, HALov Te Kai o&Aqvny Kai dotpa Kai yqv, aC 
Veodv¢e Kai Veta bvta, ind THY Como Ta’TWY dvaTETELO- 
pévor dv Aéyotev Wo yay Te Kai AiBove byta abTa, Kai od- 
dév THY dvOpwreiwy npaypatwr ppovtigery duvdpeva, Ad- 
yotot d& TavTa Ev Tue Ele TO TUOaVdv TrEpiTEeTEUpéva."* 





10. madazoic ovowv, See NoteV.; App. 

ll. yovéwr Bepareiag xal ryud¢. He-alludes here to the poetical 
fables respecting the treatment of Saturn by his son Jupiter. This, 
to Plato, was the most offensive part of the Grecian mythology, and 
he often alludes to it, as a sort of standing example, whenever he — 
attacks the poets in other portions of his works. See the Republic, 
ii., 377, P.; ra 62 6 tov Kpévov Epya nai 7dOn bd Tod vléws, K. T. A. 
It interfered with his high views respecting those duties. which grow 

out of the domestic relations, especially the duty of filial obedience, 
Hence it furnishes his constant example, whenever he would ¢on- 
demn the demoralizing and ee tendency of some of the’an- 
cient poetry. , 

12. ‘obre d¢ romaparav bpOd¢ elpnrat. These and similar portions 
of the mythology he would altogether expunge, as being utterly in- 
-capable of any improved. allegorical meaning, however gently he 

might deal with the system as a whole. See Note V., App. 

13. cal én Seoict plAov, ‘May what we have said respecting these 
ancient and venerable matters be thus said as may be agreeable to 
‘Heaven,” as it may be paraphrased. We see, from. this expression, 
with what a gentle, pious, and cautious hand he touches the ancient 
mythology ; how he seems to implore forgiveness for venturing to cast 
away anything that might have claims to reverence for its antiquity, 
and which, under all its deformity, might yet, perhaps, contain the 
corrupted and disguised remains of some primitive or anciently-re- 
vealed truth. 

14. véwy cogdv. See Note VI., App. - 

15. mepimereypéva—nepinérrecv. This is a term of cookery, and 
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‘KA. Xaherév ye Adyov, & téve, elpnnac Tuyxavete, el 
‘ye ele qv pover viv dé bre méuTroAAot Tenchetooe, Ete 
Kadensrepoy ay el. 

AO. Ti ovv 67; Ti Aéyouer ; Ti xp7 Spity i Teas ; mérepov 
droAoynomye0a olov Katnyopjoavrés tivoc év doebéouv 
avOparrae tyuwy pevyovor' mepi TAG vouobectac, Aéyovow 





signifies to crust over—crustare. Compate Seneca, De Provid., 6, 
non est ista sincera felicitgs—crusta est. Also Aristophanes, Plutus,’ 
159: 
\ *Atoyuvduevor yap dpyiptoy alreiv laws, © j 
J . "Ovéuare nepinérrovar THY poxBnpiay. 
& With a name they crust over their depravity.” The metaphor here 
suggests the thought of vile doctrines, like pernicious and unhealthy 
dishes, crusted overt with some specious disguise to allure the eye 
and tempt the appetite. “Socrates was ever fond of drawing com- 
parisons from the body to the-soul, from the health of the one to the 
‘moral soundness of the other, and from the sciences and arts that 
pertain to the one, to that higher philosophy which is concerned with 
the wants and relations of the other. The use of this word here 
corresponds well with his ordinary similes, and especially those 
made use of in the Gorgias, in which false philosophy (cogiorixy) 
holds the same relation to the soul that the unhealthy confectionary 
art (dworoi:xy) bears to the body. See the Gorgias, pages 28, 29, 
Leip. : orth KOMLWTIKH poe YuLVvaOTLKIY, TODTO GogLoTLKH mpd¢ vO"O- 
‘ Oerixny, kat bre 9 bporouny mpdc latptxiy révto pytopiKy mpo¢ dtxato- 
obvnv. . 
1. gedyovor. This is rendered by some aversari, non tolerare.. So 
Ast, qui nos,aversantur. It also, as a term of the Athenian courts 
of law, signifies to be defendant in a suit or prosecution, as dtOxwv sig- 
nifies the’ plaintiff, pursuer, or prosecutor ; both terms being derived 
from the ancient custom of the pursuit of the homicide by the aven- 
ger of blood, and from thence transferredito other legal contests both 
of a civil and criminal kind. Ficintis, in accordance with this idea, 
renders—in judicium pertractos. To warrant this, however, the read- 
ing should be gevyovrec or gevyovrac, with a change in the construc- 
tion of the Greek. The first version seems so far fetched, that we 
would prefer combining the two ideas by translating gedyouc:, “ who 
put us on our defence,” This agrees well with drodoynodueba, and 
with the whole context. The speaker is complaining of the hard- 
ship of being compelled to assume the attitude of apologist or de- 
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He devd epyalépueba vouoberovvtes we bvTwv Sedv’; F 
wyalpey édoavtec, éxi tov¢ vouovg Tpena@utOa maALy, LH 
kai TO Tpooiuov® juiv paxpotepov yiyvatat TOY vouwy; 
od yap Bpaxic 6 Adyoc Extabeic adv’ yiyvoito, el toioww 
éniOvpiovory doebeiv, Ta pév adrddeizamper, petplw¢ roi¢ 
Adyotc, Oy Eppatov deiv répt A€yerv + Ta dé, ele PO6ov Tpé- 
Waimev’ ta d&, dvoxepaivery Trotfjoavrec, Soa mpénet* weTa 
TavTa On vowoberoiper. 

KA. ’AAd’, © Féve, moAAGKIG pév Hoye’ év dAtyw. xpd- 
ve tovr’ ab7Td elpjxauer, wo obdév év TH mapdvte dei 
mpotiav Bpayvaoylay paddAov 7} phos. obdeic yap uae, 
TO .Aeyopuevor, Ereiywv -diwKe. yedoiov 6 Kai pavdAov rd 
mpd. Tv BeAtiorwy Ta Bpaxydrepa.alpovpévovc paivecbar. 
Oradéper 0 ov opxpdy duwoyérwe® mOavétynTd Tiva 'TOdS 
Abyove Hav éxev, oc Yeot 7’ elot Kai ayaBoi, dixny Tindv- 
fendant in such a cause, and of being required to ‘give reasons for - 
the belief in the existence of the Deity, — before profane and 
ungodly men. 

2. xpooluiov. See Note II., App. 

8. ra pév dmodeifaipev, x. 7. 2.,“ Should in some things demonstrate 
by arguments, &c.—ra 62, ele pd60v rpépatuev, should in others excite 
their fears—ra 62, dvoxepaivery, x. tT. A., and in others making them 
dislike, or appealing to their prejudices,” &c, Or it may be para- 
phrased still more generally : If we should address ourselves to their 
reason, their fears, or their tastes, namely, their moral sentiments, of 
which they cannot wholly divest themselves, or their wholesome 
prejudices. ; 

4, 60a mpéret. In most editions there is a comma after mpéret. 
It is clear, however, that these words are connected with vouoferoi- 
pev which follows, and that the comma should be after zoujgavrec. 

5. doye év dAtyw, “ for so short a time as we have been together.” 

6. duwoyérwe. A difficult particle to analyze, so as to show the 
force of each part. It may be rendered “in some one way or other, at 
least ;’’ Guwe, in some teoay, expressing the certainty that there is 
such a way; wwe (indefiniteness); whatever that way may be ; ye, that 
there is one such way at least, if no more. ye always, whether alone 
or in composition, implies that the writer chooses to limit the mean- 
ing of a word, although intimating that he could say more if it pleas- 
ed him. 
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Tec OiaepévTa¢ avOparwr. oxeddv yap TovTO' hiv brép 
drdvTwv TaY vouwv KbAdoTéy te Kal dpioroy TpooipuoVv 
dv ein. undév odv dvoxepdvarvter unde erenyOévrec, fyTt- 
va mote éyouev diva sig med THY TOLObTaY Aoywyr, 
pndév arrobépevor, OretéAOwpev ele Td dvvarov txavée. 
AG. Edyjy por doxet Trapakadeive 6 Leyopevoc bd ov 


vov Adyos, Ered?) mpoOipwe ovyTeiverc’ péAAerv dé obKéTe- 


éyxwpel Aéyetv. Hépe dh, TAG dv Teg pi) Ouu@ Aéyor. rept 
Year, dc eloiv ; dvéynn yap bi) yadenwe pepe Kai poeiv 
éxeivove of TobTwv tiv alti TOY Adyov Yeyéonvrat Kai 
bid da viv, dv.mecBbpevor’ Toic wb0orc, ode éx véwy Tral- 





t. oxeday yap roiro, See Note VII., App. 

8. Evyiv rapaxadeiv, “to invite the wish,” that is, to ‘second one’s 
wishes—to invite one to do what he already desires to do. 
- 9. ylyvovrat’ viv, ob revBouevor. In the common text this stands 
thus: yéyvovrat. ~ Nov odbv'retBépevor: the gréat objection to which 
‘is, that it is impossible to make any suitable sense out of it. Fici- 
nus felt the difficulty, and therefore made a paraphrase rather than 
a translation. The correction was made by Stephanus, partim (as 
he says) veleris exemplaris ope, partim conjettura mea. In fact, the 
exigentia loci absolutely requires the reading of Stephanus, which we 
have given, although not altogether free from objections. It is fol- 
lowed by editors generally in their notes and translations, although 
the other reading is retained in their text. The words ob mecOduevor 
may therefore be regarded, not as a commencement of the follow- 
ing, but as the Gonclusion of the preceding sentence, which runs on, 
‘without coming to a close, until it terminates.in od« é.¢2 deol, some 
distance below. The whole passage being the language of justly- 
indignant feeling against those who would ruthlessly destroy all the 
religious reminiscences of youth, and hallowed associations 
-of domestic instruction, is, on this ¢ rather involved and pa- 
renthetical. The thoughts and emotions outrun the expressions, 
leaving much to be supplied to bring out the meaning in all its ful- 
‘ness. This we attempt in the following free paraphrastic’ transla- 
tion : “ For we must feel indignant, and dislike thosé who have ever 
been and are now the causes of such discussions ; who believe not 
the myths, which, when yet children, they heard of nurses and 
, Mothers in soothing strains of sportive or serious song, as they lis- 

-tened to the prayers and gazed upon those attending spectacles (of 
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dav Ert &v yaédake tpepduevor, TpoPGY Te Fxovoy kai unré- 
pwr, olov év érwdatc pera te mratdid¢ Kal peta oroud7ec 
Aeyouévouc, Kai peta Svoidy, év ebyaic abrovs dxovortéc 
Te, kai diperc dpavtec Exropévac avToic, Ac hdtora 6 ye véoc 
OpG Te kal dxover npartouévac, OvévTwr év onovdg TH pe- 
ylory tév abtév yovéay, brép abTév te Kai éxeivor éo- 
rovdakétwr, wc Sti uddrota. ovat Seoic evyaic mpoodtade- 
youévwv kai inersiatgs dvaréAdovtég re HhAtov Kai oeAf- 
vag Kai mpo¢ Svonac lévrwy, mpoKvAicec djra Kai TpooKy- 
vhoes axovovréc Te Kal dpwvrec ‘EAAjvwr Te Kai. Bapba- 
pov" navrwy év ovppopai¢ mavroiac éyouévwy Kai ev ev- 
mpayiatc, obx wo ode byTwr, GAN we bre padyora bvTwr, 
Kal ovdapn7y trowpiay. évdiddvTwr -w¢ ob eloi Yeni. tob- 
twv d) TévTwr boot KaTappovioavrec.obde &F évdg Ikavon 
- Aéyou, ¢ paiev dv boot. kai outxpoy vod KéxtqnvTat, viv 
avaykdfovo jude Aéyerv & Aéyomev, THG TobTOVE Gy TIC 
év mpaéot Adyowg dbvaito vovOerav apa diddonev tTepi 
Sedy mpdrov we elo; toAunréov dé. ob yap Gua ye det 
pavivat,'' rove pév, Td Aawwapyiacg Hdovijc, judy, Tove d 
Téligious worship) which the young soul hears and sees so joyfully 
their parents sacrificing with-solemn earnestness for themselves 
and their families, and by their vows and supplications conversing 
with the Gods as the most real of existences—who too, at the ri- 
-sings and settings of the sun and moon, have often seen and heard 
the prostrations andadorations both of Greeks and Barbarians, in 
every diversified situation of prosperity and adversity appealing to 
the Gods, not a8 unreal fancies, but as existing in the highest sense, 
and without any suspicion to the contrary.” It is a strain of elo- 
quence fervid and indignant, yet not unkind or harsh, against those 
who, trampling under foot the most sacred associations, demand 
proof for'that which never should have‘been doubted, and which 
seldom again finds a secure resting-place in that soul in which false 
reasoning, the ‘restlt’of licentious passions, has taken the place of 
wholesome religious authority: 
10. ‘EAAjvan re xai Bapbdpuw. See Note VII, App. 
11. O0 yap Gua ye det pavivat, rove pev . . . hudv, Tove de, &e. Ste- 
phanus, Cornarius, Ast, and most of the commentators, would here 
reject #69, although without the authority of any manuscripts. We 
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bird Tov. Svypovobat toic Tovovrotc. itw 7} m™poppnote TOl- 
ade tic GOvpoe toig ob rw THY didvorav depOapuévotg* Kai 
Aéyapev mpdwc, obécavres Tov Bupdr, wo évi diadeyoze- 
vot TOY ToLOVTWY, "2 Tai, véog el- TpOidy dé GE 6 xpdvo, 
Trovhoet TOAAG Ov. viv dokdgerc perabaddvra, éni rdvavtia 
tiOecOat. mepiwervov ovv cig TéTe KpiTHC TEpt TOV peEyio- 
Tov ylyvecOa. péysotov dé, 5 viv ovbdév typ od, TO, 
mrepi Tove Yeovo dpOG¢ dtavonlévta, Civ Kade 7} LH. TPO- 
tov dé repli abtav ev ru péya oot pnviwr ov dv rote da- 
veinv wevdic, TO ToLdvde ob ad pdvoc ovdé of aot dido 
mpertot Kal npwtov tavTnv dézav epi Bedv toyete: yly- 
vovrat dé dei'* tAElouc 7) éAdtTOVe TadTHY THY Vdcov Eyov- 
Tec. TOde Toivuy oor Tapayeyovic aitav moAAoic ppa- 
Som’ dv, TO pndéva TeToTE Aabdvta éx véov TabTHY THY 
ddtav tepi YeHv we ovbx siai, datedéoat Tpdg yrpac** psi- 
would, however, by all means retain it, as essential to the full sense 
intended to be conveyed. “It must not be that some. of us (jar) 
become frantic through the ravenings of licentiousness, and others 
(of us) through indignation at such persons.” The passage would * 
lose all its tender charity in the loss of judy. It binds together the 
two classes here described, by representing the fault of either ex- 
treme as arising out of that deep-seated depravity which is the com- 
mon -inheritance of the race. It may be thus paraphrased: “ All 
ultraism, into which all of us are so apt to run, must be avoided ; 
whether it be the ultraism of sensuality, or of harsh and denuncia- 
tory religious, zeal. ” No man can be traly charitable who is not a 
firm’ believer in the common depravity of the race. Every other 
appearance of charity is only a spurious liberality © or & hollow indif- 
ference. 

12, Kai Aéyouev xpgoc. Nothing can be more in sbcordance with 
the very spirit of charity t than » this 1 st gen 
der address : “ But let us say unto them, ‘quench ching al i angry 
feeling, as though we were now conrveluiny? wid 3 one ee, ‘this class, 
‘My child, you are young, and time, as it rolls on, will produce 
\many a change in opinions once formed,” &c. Compare with it 
some of the tender expostulations of the Bible : “ My son, forget not 
my law. Hear, O ye children, the instruction of a father.” 7 

“18. yiyvovrat d2 det. See Note IX., App. 

‘14. daredéoas mpd¢ yipac. The sentiment i is that speculative athe- 
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wavra tv rabry TH davofjoe. Ta dbo pévror mdOn rept 
Beove peivar, ToAAoIoL pév od, peivar dé ody TLOL, Td TOdE 
Deore elvas pév, ppovtiverv dé oidév TAY dvOpwriver, kai 
Td peta TOVTO, WE Ppovrigovor pév, ebrapaptOnror BE ior 
Siuacr nai edyaic. Td dh oadic dv yevouevdv cos mept 
abtav Kata divajuy déypa, dv évol reiOy, reptpeveic dvac- 
xonayv elre ovtwe elte GAdwe Eyer, mvvOavdpevoc rapa TE 
Tov GAAwy, kal 67 Kal pddcora Kal rapa Tov voueBérov. 
éy dé 67) TOOTW TO Ypdvw BH ToAuHogs Tepi Beods undév 
doebjoa. neiparéov yap TH TovG Vvopovg oot TLHEVTL VOY, 
kai elc av0ic diddoxetv rept abtav ToUTWY > Exes. 

KA. KéAAco6” juiv, ® seve, péxpe ye tov viv elpyrat. 

’ AO. Tlavrdnact pév odv,? & MéytAAé te nal KAeivia: 
AcAnOapev 8” huacradrove el¢ Gavwaorov pied éurren Tw 
KOTEC. 

‘KA. Tév trotov 67) réyete ; ;: 

AO. Tov Tapa troAdoic aia itil elvat. oopwtarov 
anavrov Adywr. 4 

KA. @pag’ tt oapéorepov. 


ism does not often continue in old age, but that, although a specu- 
lative theism may take its place, the other accompaniments, name- 
ly, unbelief in a special Providence, or an indifferent trust in the 
Divine placability, may continue tthe latest’period. We think that 
this remark of Plato would be abundantly confirmed by an actual 
observation of life. It 1s seldom that we find an old man. a specu- 
lative Atheist, whatever he may have been in his youth. It is, 
however, much more common to meet with those, whose insensi- 
bility: in respect to the reality of the Divine anger against sin is in 
direct proportion to the years in which they have experienced the 
- special care and sparing mercy of Heaven. 

15. xat 6% Kai uddcora wai. The combination of particles here is 
worthy of notice. Kai 67 generally denotes an application of a pre- 
vious assertion, and is commonly used 4 fortiori, “learning from 
others, and, therefore, if from others (@ fortiori), from the lawgiver 
also, and in the highest degree.” The second xa? is to be taken 
with zédcora, and the third with vouoérov. See Note X.,App.. 

1. éxpe ye Tod viv, “so far at least.” 

2. navraract pév oby. See Note XI., App. 
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AO. Aéyovoi rob tives dg mévta tori Ta mpdypara yty- 
vopeva, Kat yevoueva, kal yevnodpeva, Ta pév, pioet, TA 
dé, TExVY, TA dE did THYNY. 

KA. Ovkovy Kadec ; 

A®. Elxé¢ yé tot trov® oogoiic dvdpac 0050 Aéyev. 
érduevol ye phy adroic, oxepapeba rode éxeibev,* ti more 
kal Tvyxavovot Svavoovpevot. 

KA. Ildvtwo.  - 

AO. “Eovke, padi, Ta pat péylora abrav Kai sdlduore 
drepydceota pio. Kai tixnv, Ta O& ourxpdtepa, TExVNY™ 
dy oy rapa dbaews Aapbdvovoay THY TOY pEeydAwy Kail 

 mpdtav, yéveoy Epywv, mAdrrey Kal TextalvecBar TévTa 
Ta ousKpotepa, & d7 texvixa mdvTEo mpooayopevouer. 

KA. Ide Aéyetc ; 

- AO. "20 Ere oadéorepor épd. rip kai dup Kai yi Kat 
aépa,’ dioe navra elvat kal Tixy paci- Téyvy dé obdév 
TobTwv.s “Kai Ta peta Tadta ad odpara, yg te Kal HAtov 
kai osdnvnc, dotpwy te Trépt, dia TovTWwWY yeyovévat TAY- 
tedac bvtTwv apiywv. Tiyy dE hepdpuEva TO Tie SuVduEwS 

' Exacta éxdotwv, 9 EvuTréntwnev dpudrrovra olxeiwg wc, 





, 3. ’Exkdg yé roé xov. This is the usual Socratic or Platonic irony. 
“Tt may be likely, at least, that these wise people talk correctly.” 
Eixée ye, “likely, plausible, probable, at least, if not certain.” Té rot 
mov is a combination of particles deserving special notice. Té has 
' its usual limiting sense as given above; rox, like 67, confirms and 
sttengthens the limitation, while ov seenis in the usual manner to 
diminish the positiveness of the expression by way of appeal to the 
party addressed. ‘Surely (ro) may we say, may we not (zov), that 
these wise men talk plausibly at least (ye), to use no stronger term,” 
4. tobe éxeifev. Haud dubie (says Ast) scribendum est, 76 exeZBev, 
quod ez illo consequitur. We have but little doubt, on the other hand, 
that Ast is wrong. The old and established reading, rove Exeifev, 
may be rendered “those from, or of that school,” namely, their fol- 
. lowers, those who expand and explain the doctrine more fully, as.in 
the hext answer, 
5. rip xai 7 kai yav. See Note-XII., App. 
6. pice ... téxvy: See Note XIII, App. 
B 
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My xpois,4) Epa mpde ty~pé, Kai pakaxd mpos aKAnpd, 
vTa brd0a TY THY évavtiwv xpdoe kata ToxmM, b& 
: dvdyung ovvekepdoOn, TavTy Kai KaTa TavTa OUT ¥ 


vnkévat TOV TE obpavoy bAov Kal mavta OT a Kar? ovpa , 
vov: Kai Goa ad nai outa Siprarvta, & Shep 
Tov yevovévwr, od dia vorv, Pasir, ov did, Tt coy 


ovdé dia téxvnv, GAAA, & Aéyouev, PboeL Kai TED T 
vnv 68 botepov éx TobTwv dorépay yevouévny, adriy Ovy- 
tiv é« Sunray, botepa yeyevynnévae rrardidg tivac, dAn- 
Geiac ob opddpa perexovoac, dAAd eldwi’ atta EvyyevH 
éavtor, ol’ 7) ypapexh yevva kai Hovotk?, kai boat tabtae 
—<  ‘ elot ovvépibor téxvae: ai 8 elite Kai onovdaioy dpa yevve- 
OL. 1%, Texvav, elvat TabTac drdcar TY pvoEL éxoivwoav 
av ‘a olov ad: latpux) Kai yewpyte Kat 
; kal Thy ToALTiKAY opcKpov TL Lépog él- 
ei TEN dé, TO me, obrt dé Kai 













LE, ies mparéy, act obrou.Téxvy, 
Gpotg* Kai robrove dAdove GAAotc, 
OL GvVapoAbynoay vonoberodpievoL* Kal 
yooer pév Ada elvar, vouw 62 Erepa~ ra 
ua v0’ elvar ronapdray picet, GAN dudiobnrovv- 
‘diaveds y dAandow Kai petaTWeuévove dei tavTa- 
ad av, perdOwvrar kai bray, r6Te wipea &xaora elvat, ny 
os Téxvy Kal Toi¢ Vomuotc, GAA’ ob OH TivE hice. TadT’ 
goriv, & idol, dravra dvdpdv copy napa véare avOpe- 


mot, ldiwradv te Kati ToinTov, dacKkévTwy eivat TO OiKat6- 


tatov. 6, Ti Tig dv viKd Bragduevoc. bOev doéberal Te dv- 
Oparate éurinrover véog, O¢ ovk dvTwr Yewv olove 6 v6- 
“log mpoordrret dtavosiobar deiv* ordoetc te dua Tabra, 

éAnévtwv® mpd¢ Tov Kata gdiowy dpOdv PBiov, b¢ éort Th 


1. vouobectav maoav, See Note XIV., App. 
& éAxévrov. The article rov would seem to be Bilin here be- 


’ 
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GAnbeia xparovyra id TOV Anienae? 72) a wl 


brépo.ot Kata vomov.” 
* “KA. Olow duedfavOac, © géve, Royer, kai bonv etry * 
Snpooig réAect Te nai Ldéore olKotc. 
‘ we 
* ra , 


ot Aéyerc, © KAeivia. th ody olet xpij- 
Gv tov vouobérny, obtw TobTWY TaAaL Trapeokevag- 

er sapever ; i) wovov dmerdeiv ordyra év ry méAe Evurrace ToIC 
' dvOpasroug, He, ek jut) phaovor® elvar Yeod¢ Kai diavonOi- 
ab’ >). _Govrat, dokdgovtec towobTove olove gnaiv 6 vépmoc ; Kai 
mepi. Kady Kai dixaiwy, kai rept dndvt@v TOV peyloTwr, 

6 abtig Adyoc, boa Te mpdc dpeTiy Teiver Kai KaKiav, w¢ 

dei TadTa ovTW TpaTTELY, Stavoovpévove SrnTep av 6 vouo- 

dérqs ddnnyqonras ‘yedguv 8¢ « dv ph napéynras éavtov 



















fore éAxévrwv, although there is mo autho 
_ It seems to refer.to gacxévrwv above, 

arise by reason of these things, while the 

to.that: mode of life which is right b 


ion), which consists, in reality, in so liv - 
others, and to be in subjection to none tT, 
metaphorical expression, bAxévrov, Plato seem D ie” 
to some of those violent contests which He mer ) ‘ 

as taking place over a dead body, in which Dot! : sl 


with all their might, the one to carry off, the other t 
the battle over the body of Patroclas, i * ixteenth book of he” 
’ Iliad. He rises, however, apnea omer in his s 
It is not the dead body of the slain hero Phich is here the obj of 


contention, but the living aly th ‘man that the atheistic 
|. erew are seeking to d 
é ’ or, to accommodate the lan 


kingdom of darkness ; 

sr the Grecian poet.to a sense far 

beyond his highest conceptions, we Inay say, with a slight change 
of the verse, Iliad, xxii., 161 : , . 
‘AAAG rept xuxic wdpvavrat dBbavdrowo. 

9. See Note XV., App. i * pag 

10. zreuBis 82 toic dvOpérorg: Connect this with 9 pévoy dmedeiy, 
about ten lines back ; and then, by leaving out all that is-explanatory 

















¢ 
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ri0évra abrole Tode vépovc, undeplay Exe roig Abyou 
mpocarrovra ele divayiy Tuepovr ; 

KA. Mndapic, & téve+ GAA’ elmep tvyxdve ye ovoa 
Kai outkpa trevOe Tug Epi Ta TOLavTA, det pndayy Kduvery 
Tév ye dévov Kai ouckpod vowobérny, GAAG tdoav, Td Ae- 
youevor, dwv_v lévta, TO Tara vouw énixovpov yiy- 
veobat Aéyw, wo Eloi Yeol, Kai boa viv dH dteHABeC od, Kal 
O7 Kai vou abT@ BonOjoa wal réyvyg’ we dordy pice 7} 
poicews oby ATTOV, elmep vod yé‘éaTe yevvquara, Kata 16. 
yor dp0dv bv ob Te Aéyev pot paiva Kai sy oor moTeEbw 
Tavov. 

AO. "Q rpo8upérare Kaawia, th &; ob yaderd ré gore 
Evvakodovbeiv Adyog ele TAHON deyoueva, paen Te av" 
Kéxtyta dtwrbyta ; 





_or parenthetical, the contrast may be exhibited thus : “ Or ought he 


to threaten them only, that unless they shall say, &c.; but not, by 
attaching it to his arguments, exercise persuasion towards men at 
the same time that he lays down the laws, so that (by Such persua- 
sive arguments) he may render them as mild, or as well-disposed to- 
wards the laws as possible.” Aé here may be rendered “and,” 


_ which, in a similar connexion in English, is sometimes a disjunctive 


particle : ‘“‘ Shall he threaten, &c., and shall he not persuade?” Or 
the disjunctive force of de may be better brought out, and‘ the con- 
nexion with the first patt of the sentence at the same time preserv- 
ed, by rendering it “ instead of,” thus: ‘‘ Ought he only to threaten 
instead of using persuasion?” &c. In this <construction, yey, as 
well ds drecAeiv, will depend on ole: xpivac, about twelve lines back. 

Il. récav guviv lévra, “letting out all his voice,” that is, omitting 
nothing which may tend to produce conviction. A proverbial’ ex- 
pression, for which see Erasmus, Adag., p. 788. It seems some- 
what to resemble a nautical metaphor, of whieh the ‘Greek poets 
were very fond, and of which we have a striking example, =e 9 
Medea, 280: 


"ExOpot yap tiaot ravra db} KéAwv. 


“For my enemies let out all their rope,” that is, “are attacking me 
under full sail, and straining every nerve.” 

12. yijxn te ad. ‘There is a harshness here in consequence of the 
sudden change from the participle to the indicative mode xéxtyrat. 
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KA. Ti dé, & féve; mepi péOnc’ yey Kai povotxng obrw 
axpa Aéyovrag tude abtode Teprepeivaper,'* repi Seay dé 
Kai THY TOLOUTWY OLY UTromEvVODUEY ; kal pV Kai vouobe. 
ota yé tori mov TH pera dpovjoews peyiorn BonOera, didrt 
7a TEpi vouove TpooTdypata éy ypdppaor Tebévra, we da- 
covra ele mavta ypdvov Edeyxov, TavTwe Hpguei-* Hore 
obr’ el yadera Kat’ dpxac dkovev tori pobnréov, a y’ Eo- 
Ta Kal TO Svowabet TOAAGKIG érraveéyTt’ oKoneiv: obTE 
el paxpa, Opedipa dé, did Tavita Adyou oidap7H Exet, ovdée 
Botov Euorye elvat patverar 76 pi) ob Rondety” TobTore ToIG 
Abyog TavTA divdpa kata dévauev. 

MET. “Aptora, & téve, doxed Aéyetv KAzcviac. 

AO. Kai pada ye, & MéytAAe> rroinréov te wo Abyet. . 


This, however, must-be rendered as though it wefe xexrnpéva, if, 


‘indeed, this is not the true reading. 


13. wept péOn¢.. This refers to discussions in the first and third 
books of this treatise, which had been continued at great length. 

14. reptuéve, “to linger around a subject—to wait one’s own lei- 
sure.” trouéve, “to endure, to wait with patience.” After droue- 
votuev supply mepiuévecy, thus: oby trouevoiuev mepipévery, “ shall 
we not endure to wait?” or, taken adverbially, “shall we not wait 
patiently ?” There is evidently. a case of paronomasia, or play upon 
words here. | 

15. qpeuet. “ Are.altogether silent.” _ Compare this with the myth 
respecting the God Theuth in the Pheedrus, 275, D., where oral in- 
struction is commended, as better than that of books, and doubts 
are suggested, whether, after all, the art of writing has been of real 
service to mankind: d¢ dAnOc¢ dpoi0v (ypady) Gwypagia * Kal yap ra 
éxetvnc Eotnxev udv Oe Gavta, tdv 0 avépy Tt, cepvac wave ovyd. tabrov 
88 nai h ypagH. tdv te Epy Bovdduevog pabelv, bv te onuaiver pévoy tab- 
rov del. wal obx tmlotarat Aéyety olc dei ye nal un: TAnupEAoduEvor de 


‘kal odx tv ding Aowopnbelg rod warpd¢ dei delrar Bondi. abrog, yap 


obr’ dutvacbat obre BonOjoat duvaric avt>. In the Gorgias, 525, B., 
this term #peuez is applied, in & somewhat different manner from 
this, to the victorious party or argument that holds its gronnd in 
quiciness, after the rest have been silenced : G42’ tv rocotroie Adyotg 
Tov GAAov beyzouévun obrog Hpepet 5 Abyoc. 
1. éwan6vre. Like a gerund, “ Sepius animo agitando,” ‘ 
B2 
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nai yap el pr) Kareorapuévor joav of rotovTot Adyot ey 
Toig Tao wo Erog eltetv dvOpwrrotc, obdév dv Me TaAv 
éxapvvotyvtwv Adywr we elai Seoi + viv dé avdyKn. voporg 
ovv drapberpouévorg Toi¢g peyiorog bd Kakwv avOperrwv 
tiva kai waddAov mpoojKer Bonbeiv 7 vouobéeTny ; 

KA. Ov« éotev. 

AO. ’AAAG O7 Aéye pot TAAL KAeivia, kai ov. Korvw- 
vov yap dei oe élvat TOv Adywr. Kivdvveter® yap 6 Aéywv 
TavTa, Tip Kai Vdwp Kai yv Kai dépa, mpwTa HyeioOat 
TaY TadvTwr elvat, Kai THY pba dvoudsev TadvTta av’Ta, 
apuxiy dé éx TobTwY LorTEpor. Eorke dé ov Kevdvvevesy GAAB 
bvtw¢ oniaivery Tavita Hiv TO Ady. 

KA, Havv pév ody. 

AO. *Ap’ ody, mpd¢ Atdg olov rnyhy tiva dvonrov ddén¢ 
avevphkayev avOparwy dnéco marote TOV TrEpi picews 
dfjparto Sntnudtwv ; oxdnet, wmévra Adyoy éerdswv. ob 
yap dn ouixpdv ye Td diadépor, el havetev Adywv drrope- 
vor docbav, dAdo te &Edpyovtec,’ unde eb Tog Adyotc, 
GAN’ éEquaptnuévwc ypwpevor. Soxel Toivuy pot TavTa ob. 
TMC Eyer. 

res Eb Aéyeeg > dan’ Sig, meIpa opacerv. 

. “Kore totvuv dnbecrépwr anréov* elvai Aoyav. 





2. xevduveter. The primary sense of this word is “ to be in dan- 
ger ;” the secondary and quite as frequent sense is ‘‘to seem.” The 
connexion between them is not obvious. In its secondary meaning 
it is not synonymous with doxéc, and the primary may be preserved 
with tolerable distinctness in many of those places in which it is ren- 
dered “toseem.” As, for example, in this passage,—‘ ventures to 
regard,” or “is in danger of regarding.’ It implies that the senti- 
ment is a bold one, and one which, probably, he would not adopt, if 
he, could trace all the consequences’ of this dogma, viz., ‘‘ that fire, 
and water, and earth, and air, were the first of all things.” © In con- 
firmation of this view, compare what follows a few lines below: ob 
yap dy apixpév ye Td dtagépov, el gaveiev Adywv drréuevor doébov, 
for it. would make no small difference if they should appear,” &e. 
This sense of xuvduvevw is quite a favourite with Plato. 

3. e&dpyovrec—auspicantes—qui aliis auctores sunt. 

4. dnOeorépwv. See Note XVI.,. App. 
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KA. Ov« dxvyréov, © téve. pavOdéva yap d¢ vouobeciac 
éxtd¢ oljoy Baivery, av TAv ToLobTwY anTépela Adywr. 
el dé éort pndapi brépus, ovppwrijcar’® Toig viv Kata vouov 
Asyouévorg Seoig Ge dpOa¢ Exovory i} TabTH, AeKTéor, © 
Yavpdowe, Kai TATE. 

AG. Aéyouw’ av, wo Eouxev, dn oxeddy obK elaBéra 26- 
yov twa tévde. 6 mpatov yevécewo Kai POopac altiov 
andytav, TovTO ob TpHTOY GAAG boTEpoy admEephvarTo el- 
vat yeyovdg ol tiv TOV dosbay Wuxny anepyacduevot A6- 
you® 5 d& borepov, mpérepor.’ S0ev quapthkact Tepl Jeav 
Thc bvTw¢ ovoiac. . : 

KA. Otrw parvo. 

AO. Luyiy, © éraipe, Hyvonxévae kivdvvetovot pév oAl- | 
you Siuraytec oldv re bv tvyydver Kai dbvauy hy Eyer* 
TOV TE GAAwY aiTic.Tépt, Kai 7 Kai yevéoewe, Ho év TPO- 
tote goTi awudtwy éarpooder® ravtwv yevouévn, kal meTa- 
bodice te abtéy Kai peraxoouhoewc dndong dpyer navro¢ 
parrov. ei 62 tote tadra obra, dpa obw bt dvéynne Ta 
puxice ovyyevij mporepa dy eln yeyovéra tév odpatt 
mpoonkdvtwy, ovone TavTHe mpsobvTépac 7} awparos ; 

KA. ’Avdykn. 

AO. Adéa 67° Kai érusédera Kai vov¢ Kai Téexvn Kai v6- 
Loc, oxAnpOv Kai parandv Kai Bapéwy Kai Kobowv mpére- 
pa dv eln~ kai dj Kai Ta peydda Kal mpOra Epya Kai mpas- 

5. ovudwrvicat.. Plato was very fond of metaphorical expressions 
derived from the science of music. Similar terms in similar con- 
nexions are found throughout all the dialogues, such as ovvgdewy, 
ovrydn, émgdey, Exwdh, &e. 

6. of ri tév doebdv uxt drepyacdu a: Aéos, # which ‘sehder 
the soul of the impious what it is.” Eq t 
pression, amepyacdmevot thy THe abTav, spore daébecav. 

7. 6 de tatepov (amepjvavro) mpérepov. They are guilty of the 
fault which logicians style Aysteron proteron, that is, putting the ef- 
fect for the cause, and the cause for the effect; which they did, in 
making réyvy posterior to gtore and rdy7. 

"8, 9. caudrov heute: ‘See Note XVII, amp 
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etc, tTéxvnc av ylyvoiro, bvra év mpwroigs ra dé pboet, 
nai pooic (Hv odk dpOcic érovoudlovaty aid" rovT0) ba- 
Tepa Kai dpyoueva dv éx réxvng eln Kai vov. 

KA. Tlé¢; 

AO. OtK dpOdc hicty BovAovrar Aéyervy yéveowy Ty 
mepi Ta TpaTa. El dé havfjcerat uy? mpTov, ov rip obde 
dnp, poxh & év mpdroe yeyevnuévn, oxeddo™ dpO6raTa 
Aéyoer’ dv elvat drapepovrac, bru pbaet* ravr? BoP obtw¢ 
&yovra, dv woxnv tig érideitg arpeoburipay ovoav odpa- 
Toc, GAdwe 68 obdapéarc. 

KA. ’AAnBéorata Aéyetc. 

AO. Odkovy ta pera tavta én’ adbtd 67 TodTO OTEAAG- 
* peba; ° 
KA. Té BAY; 

AO. DvAdtT@pev dh TavTadraoy duariidy Abyov, 1h 


_ 10. ard robro, “ which they incorrectly call this very thing,” 
namely, “ this first thing, which we call yuy%, they call gtarr.”’  to- 
Tepa xai, &c., ‘‘ Nature and its works would be posterior to and ruled 
by art and reason, or mind.” * 
11. oxeddv, here, does not qualify dp0érara, but Aéyorro,—“ it might 
almost be said with the highest degree of correctness.” It, in fact, . 
renders the whole declaration stronger instead of weakening it? It 
seems to be often-used as a sort of apology for a bold expression, 
and thus,.instead.of diminishing or impairing its force, as the.com- 
mon rendering Coenen? would imply, it has directly the contrary 
effect. 
12. gdcer» “It might then be said with the highest degree of cor- 
‘rectness, that these things are thus by nature, if any one should show 
that soul is older than body, but otherwise not.’” Plato seems some- 
how to have changed the sense of the word upon the atheist. He 
evidently here makes ¢vocc the samie with the truth of things, what- 
ever that may be, and, therefore, if soul is ‘older than body, then in 
the highest sense may this be said to be the order of nature. If any 
" should regard it as a mere play upon words, it certainly should, be 

deemed pardonable in a contest with those whose whole strength 
‘ consists in the dexterous use of such words as réyn, Hots, chanee, 
nature, &. 
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mn mpecbtrac quar byra¢ veorpenne dy tapartetog, kai d1- 
‘apvyav KarayeAdatoue Trotnoy’ Kai dézwpev, peifova ert- 
6aAdAbpuevot,* Kai TOV optKpOv arorvyeiv. oKonEiTE OvY, 
wabarep el'* rorapov judo Edet tpEic 6vtac dtabaivery pé- 
ovra opddpa, vedtaroc 0” éya Tvyydvav budv Kai ToAAOY 
éurretpoc pevpatwy, elroy bru mpOrov éué ypivat trecpab7y- 
vat Kar’ éuavtoy, katahinévta tude év dopadel, oxépac- 
Oa ek dtabarécg tote mpeobvTéporg ovor Kal dpiv, 7) TH¢ 
éyet, nai pavévroc pay Tabry, Kadsiv tpac- tote Kal cvv- 
Orablbaerv éurrerpia, el dé Abatoc hy wo bir, év suot roy 
kivdvuov yeyovévat+ petpiwg dv éddxovy Aéyerv. Kai 67 
kai viv 6 péAdwy earl Abyoe apodpsrepoc, Kal axeddv lowe 





13. ém6aAAduevor. “Lest, aiming at things too great, we should 
fail even of the small.” : 

14. xaOérep et. The common reading is ef xafdémrep. We have 
ventured to make the change from the exigency.of the place, and on 
the authority of Stephanus; “ as if we three had to cross a violent- 
ly-flowing river.”—See Note XVIII., App. 

15. me:pabivat. - Whenever.a verb is used only in the middle 
voice to the entire exclusion of the active, or when the middle is the 
predominant form—or when the active has a causal signification, 
thus giving rise to what in the middie is seemingly an independent 
- sense—in all such cases, the passive aorists and passive perfect do 

’ not denote the receiving of an action, or, in other words, are not the 
passive. of the active, even when it is in use, but are strictly middle 
tenses. Thus, vecpdw, “to tempt another ;” mecpdoyai, ‘tto tempt 
one’s self, or to. attempt, to try ;” we:pabjvaz, not to be tempted, but 
“to attempt, or try ;” same as the middle. So, also, rAdlw, “ to 
catise to wander ;” mAdfouas, ‘to wander ;” mAayxOjvat, not * to be 
made‘to wander,” but. to .wander ; same. as.the middle. Such.cases 
are very frequent in Greek. Nothing seems to us to be gained by 
calling them deponent, a term which would seem to belong peculiarly 
to the Latin where there is no middle form, except as it is supplied 
by the passive. In Greek no good reason can be assigned why such 
verbs should be regarded as essentially different from others of the 
middle voice.. ‘This peculiarity does certainly exist in cases where 
there is an actual middle beyond all doubt, as shown. in the use both 
of the middle and passive aorists with the same sense. 
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Ebato¢ we 7] ob@v piuy* pi 6) oxorodiviay LAcyyév" Te 
bpiv éurrothog, mapapepopevoc® re Kai épwrav a7nGerc bvracg 
aroxpicewy, elt’ doxnuoobvav dnpérerdy te évréxg anon, 
doxet Of pot xpivat Trovety odtwoi Taviv éué* dvepwrav 
mpatov éuavrdy dKxovdvrwv tudy tv doparei, nai pera 
Tavta arokpivacbat mdALv éué+ Kai Tov Adyov dravta 
ovTw drekeAOciv, dxpiTrep dv woyinc Trépt StaTepdvyrat, kal 
deity mpdtepov dv wuy7y owparos. 

KA. "Apior’, & géve, doxei¢ tpiv elpnuévar toler re 
Aéyerc. 

AO. “Aye 67,* Sedu elrote TapakAnréov hiv, viv forw 
TOVTO OVTW yEvopevov’ eri ye drrddettty we Eloi THY adb- 


1. ayeddv lowe abaroc.. See page 20,11. Here also, cyeddv, instead 
of impairing, increases the force of the expression, and may be re- 
garded as an apology for not using a stronger term. ‘“ We might 
almost say dé6aro¢,” &c. : 

2. cxyorodiviav tAtyyév re tyiv turoujog. These are favourite terms 
with Plato to express that state of intellectual dizziness with which 
the soul approaches the contemplation of those great truths, which 
may be regarded as the épyai or foundations of all others. Compare 
the language used in the beginning of the seventh book of the Repub- 
lic, as applied to those who are supposed suddenly to emerge from the 
dark cave of error and phenomena into the upper world of light and 
truth. Compare, also, the Gorgias, 527, A.; Thestetus, 155, D. 
That this language was common with Socrates himself, and that 
Plato in this, as well as in almost everything else, truly represents 
his peculiarities, not only of reasoning, but of style, may be inferred 
from the manner in which Aristophanes joins together these two 
termsin evident allusion to Socrates, whose philosophy and favourite 
modes of speech he omits no opportunity to ridicule, not only in the 
Clouds, but also in many places of his other comedies. Vide the 
Acharnenses, 1218. 

Utyyid xdpa Aldy rexAnypévoc, 
kat oxotodivie. 

3. mapadepouevoc. In this. word the metaphor of the rushing 
stream is still, sustained, although, in a critical -point of view, it is 
rather awkwardly dropped in épwrdv. > Adyo¢ is to be supplied for 
both. See Note XVIII, App. ey 

4. See Note-XIX., App. ; ee 
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TOY, oTovdy Téoy® TapaKEKAHCOwy. syoievor dé Se tivog 
aopadove meioparoc, éribaivwpev elo Tov viv Adyov. Kai 
par éAeyxouévy’ repli ta ToLtavTa, Epwrjoeot Totaiode ao- 
garéotara drokpivecba’® paivera. Kara dé, @ téve, b76- 
tav oy Tic, dpa Fornke pév Tdvta,® Kiveitar db oddév ; Ff 
TobTw Tav Tobvartiov; } Ta Uév abTav Kivettat, TA dB 
péver; Ta pév xeveiral mov,” phow, Ta dé péver. MOv ody 
obk év yopa tivi td Te EoTaTa EornKe, Kai-Ta KivodpEeva 
kivetrat ;" Ile yap ob}; Kai ra pév ye év wid dpa rrov dv 


5.-See Note XIX., App. 


6.. Eyduevor dé Sc tivog dogadod¢ reiopatog. . “ Holding fast as by~ 


some sure cable.” There is still preserved here the metaphor of 
the dangerous flood, and there can be no doubt, that by this sure 


cable is‘meant that Divine strength and guidance for which he had _ 


just prayed. See Notes XVIII. and XIX., App. ~ 
7. theyxouévy. This word is generally rendered “ refuted,” or 
“convicted of error.” It here, however, means simply “engaged. 


in an argument.” It is thus frequently used in the Gorgias and _ 


elsewhere. 
) 8. droxpivecbat, ‘to take the part of respondent” as well as that 
of interrogator. Kdra dé.—See.Note XX., App. 

9. Eornxe piv wavta.. See Note XX., App. 

10. xov. This particle, of so frequent use in the Platonic dia- 
logues, in its primary sense implies doubt or hesitation, and is, there- 
fore, generally said to take away from the positiveness of a declara- 
tion, in a manner directly the opposite of 67. It is, however, often 
‘employed, when nothing of this kind is really intended, but only an 
appearance of it, in those familiarities of the colloquial style, to which 
this particle is so admirably adapted. It is a term of courtesy, by 
which the speaker, to avoid being thought dogmatic or positive, ap- 
pedals to the other party for his assent, without, however, intending 
any doubt of the proposition advanced. If connected here with 
gjow, it should be rendered, ‘I will say, shall I not?” Or if with 
xiveirat, it comes nearly to the same thing, ‘‘some things move, do 
they not 1” 

ll. éorira Eornxe:.. .xivoveva xiveirat. Perhaps a better ex- 
ample could not be found in Greek to illustrate the essential differ- 
ence between the present and the perfect. From its'very nature 
the idea of rest is finished and complete, and is therefore denoted 


ar 
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tovto dpgn, Ta dé, év TAsloor. Ta THY THY age . 


ivovta divajurv Aéyetc, Hjaomer, ev évi Kuveio~ 
amep h tav éoravat Agyouévav KiKAwv orpéperae 


meptopa ; ; Nai. Mav6dvopev dé rye we év tadTYy 7g TEPL@O- 
pa Tov fe yorov kal Tov oplKpétaToy KiKAov dua Trepid- 
yousa H ToLavTN kivnote, ava Abyouts éavtiy dvavéwer otk. 
poig 7 wal peigoow, ehatt@v Te oboa Kai Theiwy Kata 
. 610 6) THY Yavpactar"* éndvTwv myn yéyovev, 


dua Yer édee kai oueKpoic KvKAoce Bpadvtnrag re kal TaYN 
éuodAoyotpeva® ropetovoa, adivatov wg dv tic éArioee 


yiyvesbae mdB0¢. *AAnOéotata Aéyete. TA JE ye xevovpeva 
‘ev ronAaigt paivy pou Aéyev, Soa Hoph Kivetrac , perabale 


vovTa dei témov* kai toré per, tory bre 
évoc kexrnuéva tivde Kévtpov, Tore dé mAetova, TO. 


KvArvdeiobat. mpoorvyxydvovra’ & éxdatore éxdarorc 


= - - . > . 
by the latter tense. Motion, on the other hand, is necessarily. 7 


continued or incomplete action, and is therefore pte Ser by the 
present.. Such verbs, however, as tatw, ravouat, Any, do not so 
much express positive rest, as a ceasing of previous action, ba 
being a continuous idea, admits of a present form. 

12. Ta ryv rév éordrov. “ You mean, then, we will reply (to 
imaginary interlocutor) that those which receive the faculty or p 
erty (dévaycv) of things at rest in the centre (another mode of ts. 
ing, the property of being at rest, &c.) move in one, just like 
revolutions of those wheels that are said to stand.” Another, and 
perhaps a better way would be to take péow with Aaubavovra, in- 
stead of éorérwv, a this order, rd éy peéoy Aapbdvovta riv Tov 
éorérov dévapiv, Ficinus renders —que in medio stare possunt. 

_ 13. See Note XXI., App. 

_14. See Note XXII, App. 

“15. duodoyotyeva, to be taken adverbially for dzoAoyouuévuc. 
Tseverav.... . 7d00¢, “a state of things (d@oc) which, as one would 
expect, could not possibly take place. 3 : 

1. év moAdoue, the opposite of év évi. “On many centres of mo-' 
tion.” Or rolling ona plane, instead of revolving on a fixed point, 
such as Sextus Empiricus styles romxijy perdbacw. Sext. Emp., 
Pyrrh. Hypot., iii., 8 and 64. 

2. mpoorvyydvovra. “As they meet continually with individaal 
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- a Y xigerat, toic & ddAnAoic && évavtiag drav- 
TOOL Se lewtes el¢ By yeyvopeva péoa Te Kai 

Tév. ToLOdTwY ovyKpiveTa. Aéyw yap wn tr 
Eyovta og. od éyetc. kal piv Kat ovyKpurdueva 

verat, Staxptvoueva dé pOiver? tire Stav 7 rte 
Exdotwr Fic duapévg* je) wevobone d8 abrg, de énpsrepa 
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THKVEG 


’ 


GnéAdvra. ylyveratt 6) TdvtTwv yéveaic, jie dy ti ma. | 


Ooc @ ; Sirov He dxérav épy7 Aabovoa abinv,’ ele vy dev- 


tépav 20g pertbaei, kal ard rave, ele 
Kai péxype TpLav oa, aloOnowy oxi) Toll 
perabaddov pév odv obTw Kai peraxey ylyverat 
nav. tore dé byTwe bv,° érérav nergy perabadoy 08 ele 
‘Soin Ew, SépOaprac’ ravredac. dp’ obv nevhoers méoac 






ao év eldeot Aabsiv per’ dpiOuor, Any ye, @ ® gi-. 


» Ovoiv 5 Ng a pod 
_K A. Ilo é ie : wt 
“AO: Syedov, Ps *yabé, ixelvav, & av ee ndoa. elt a 
tly h oxéuc Tavov. © , 
Ka. Aéye gaéorepov. * ’ 
AO. Lvyie jy Evexd tov; 
KA. Tavv yey ovv. - 
et “AO. "Eat toivey q pev Erepa Gunapiong Kivetv wivnots, 
tiv d& ddvvatovoa aie pia tig * 9.0 éavthy 7’ alet 
kal. Erepa duvapévn kata re. avyKpicesc’ év te dtaxpiceav, 
abgac te kai TO évavtie@, Kai yevéoeor wat B Sopa ee Grdq 
pla Tic ad TOY. TADOY KiVhTEwY, sa 
' KA. “Eorw yap. obv. 
opposing objects, by those that stand th ey re 
others that meet them (being borne from opposi 
unite, so that the centres and intervening parts come together 
one.” 
3, 4, 5. See Note XXII, ike: 
6. See Note XXIV., App... 
7. dépOapra.  “Itis utterly destroyed, ” that i is, “ the thing which 
before was, no longer is.” . See Notes XXIII. and XXIV.,.App., on 


the words gOfatc, abfmare, pOopa, els and Tiree. 
8, 9. See Note XXV., App. _ 
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AO. Odxovy tiv pév Erepov dei xivovoay, Kai petabad- 
Aopévnv do’ Erépov, Shoouev évarny av, tiv te éavtiy 
xivovoav Kai Erepa, évapudtrovoay naar pév Trorqpact, 
mao d& traOhuact, Kadovpévny dé bytwo THY byTwY Tréy- 
twv petrabodAny Kai kivnoty, taityy dé dexdrny ata 
spowpev. — 

KA. Tavrdrrao: pév obv. 

AO. Tév 6) déxa padiora qyuiv Kevjcewr tiva mpoKpt- 
vaiev" dp0brata nacdy eppwpeveorarny™ te elvar Kai 
mMpaktinny dtadepovTwe ; ~ 

KA.: Mupio™ dvdynn mov pavat diapépery tiv adriy 
Svvayévny nuveiv, tac 2 GAdac rdoac, borépac. , 

AO. Ev Aéyeic. ap’ obv huiv tov viv ode dpOadc pnOév- 
Tav peraberéov* Ev 7 Kai dd0; 

KA. Tlota $e ; 

" A®. TO tIg dexdrng pnbév oxeddv oik dpOcic Bian: 

KA. Ty ; 

AO. IIp@rov* yevéoes té gore kal pwpy, kata Adyov- 
70 dé pera TovTO Exouev TovTOU debrEpov, “or tid Gr6- 
mw Evarov. 

KA. Ile Aéyete ; 

AO. "Qde. bray Erepov GAA jpiv perabday, Kai rovTo 
_GdAo Erepov del, TOY ToLobTwr dpa éorat ToTéE TL TPA@TOY 
petabdadador ; Kai rac, Stay br’ GAAov Kivirat, tovT’ Eras 
10. See Note XXV., App. * 

11. rlva mpoxpivaiev. This is the common reading. ~It is evi- 
dent, however, that dv should be supplied. . 

12. See Note XXVI., App. 

13. pvpiy. -Hyperbolical measure of excess.. “ By ten thousand 
times.” ; " ; 
14. petaGeréov. ‘Must we change the order in one or two par- 
ticulars?” : 

15. xpGrov- The meaning of this is, that what was last or tenth . 
in the order of the previous investigation, becomes first in the order _ 
of nature and in the degree of importance; and that which we be- 
fore wrongly called the ninth, becomes now the second. See. Notes 
XXV. and XXVI, App. . 


{ 





we 
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‘dpa abd abtd Kivjoay Erepov dAAouion, ro a. 
“Ao, kai obrw d7 yiAva éni erpiowg yeyyara ra 
Lov dx Tig avTa@v éorat THC Kivioewe 
TARY t The abrijc abtiy Kevnoaone [1e7 37% 







preg 
KéAAora elrec+ ovyxopnréa Te Tobroc. eee 





O. "Ere di) nai Téde elroper, kai d roKpivauela TEAL 
a adrian: el otain Two Ta mévTa dpod 











eurpoobev mint ce ig ein 


AO. ’Apy7y dpa’ Mesiyy:is rede: 
THO yevouévyny kai Ev KLVOY, Vv adTHY KLVOd- 
av, bhoopev avant elvat mp drny rai kpariorny 
petabodny racay* tiv dé ¢ avon ws érépov, Kevoi- 


oav dé Espa, devtépav. 
KA. ’AAnOéorata Aéyets. 


tn penn 3 yap . 
is ye <4 avroic 


AO. ‘Ordre 6) roivuy évravOd Eouev Tow Ges eed 


drroxpiveusba, , , 
KA. Td rroiov; 


AO. "Edy [wpév mov tabrnry® yevougrny ey r@ ynive, | 


i} évidpy, 7) Tupoedel, kexwptopuévy 7) kai Supper, tb more 
djoopev év TO root md0o¢ elvat ; 


KA. Mév dpé pe wanve: el ae avrd Tposepoiper brav - 
aitd abrd King; ; a a 







“Ls dpi tipte kuvioewv. g, then, t 
all motions, the first Sale wee hat stand 
ving among things that move, we will say thi 
strongest,” &c. 

» 2. lvradba Adyou. “In this part of our argument.” Compare 
such expressions as 70d reap vic—eic Critics el Kaxoo— 
de opyiic Exa. 

' 8. ratrnv. Supply sowie é 
“4. - sani aad bray abrd abd anny: as « Shall we keer it life (or 


‘5 4. 
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AO. Nai, Sv. 

KA. Ide ydp ob; 

AO. Ti dé; brérav yoyny Ev rio bpdper, wv dAdo A 
Tabrov TovTw CHv duodoynréor ; 

KA. Ov« dAdo. 

AO. "Exe 07° mpdc Arég: dp’ obk av &0éAot¢ TrEpi Exao- 
Tov tpia vostv ; 

KA. Ile Aéyece ; 

AO. “Ev pay, tiv obotay * by dé, rig obolac Tov Adyor- 
&v dé, Svoua. Kai 67 Kai’ épwrhaec elvac Tepi TO by Gray 
dvo. 

KA. Ildé¢ dio; 

AO. Toré pév® quay Exactov rotvowa mporervouevov 
avro, TOY Adyov dnacteiv* toré dé Tov Adyov ‘mporevie- 
vor, Epwrav ad tobvoua. dpa ye Td Tordvde ad BovAsueba 


vov Aéyely ; 
KA. To. rotor ; 


to live) when a thing itself moves itself!” da, to live, and ¢éw, to 
boil, to bubble, to bubble. up, are unquestionably of the ‘same radical 
idea. Effervescence or fermentation from the action of heat, taking ~ 
place in matter otherwise apparently motionless, would be the phe- 
nomenon which of all others would most readily suggest to the 
primitive mind the idea of self-motion, and would thus be taken as a 
symbol of life. 2 

5, "Exe 6 mpoc Adc. “ Hold there by Jove.” An important posi- 
tion is gained. Let us secure it, and then advance to another view 
of the subject. Compare Gorgias, 490, A. The usual rendering of 
this phrase, age dum, does not seem to us to give its peculiar sig- 
nificance. : 

6. &v pév, iv obolav, k. tr. a. ‘One thing the essence, one the 
Aéyo¢e or reason of the essence, and one. the-name.” See Note 
XXVIL., App. : 

7. «ai 6m xat. This phrase generally denotes an application of a 
preceding proposition. “And accordingly, respecting every such 
essence, there must be always two questions.” 

8. roré pév..... toré d&. “ Atone time, the name being present- 
ed, we demand the Adyo¢, reason or definition ; at another ee ‘the 
Adyos or reason being given, we ask the name.” 
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AO, "Eote tov diva dceatpoipevor’ tv dAdo te nal év 
dpiOue. tovT df TH Kar’ dpOpov, dvoua pév, dptiov* Ab- 
yor: dé, dprOudg dtatpotpevoc " ica dvo pépne 

~ KA. Nai. 

AO. Td rowdttoyv Ppdsw. wav ody ob rabTov éxaépog 
mpooayopsvouer,” dv te Tov Adyov épwrwugvor, Tobvopa 
drodidauer, dv re Tovvoua, Tov Adyov: dptioy dvéuaTi, 
kai Ady@, diya dratpovpevoyv. dprOudv npocayopevorTes, 
tabrov bv; 

KA. Ilavrdraot pév obv. 

AO. "Qc 67 woy7 tobvoua, tig TobTOV Adyoo; Exouey 


9. diza dtarpotyevov, This may be taken impersonally. “It is 
divided into two,” or generally, “ there is or there may be this divis- 
ion into two, both in other things and also in respect to number.” 
tobry 67. “To this thing, that is, this division"—r@ xar’ dpcOpdv, 
“namely, that which has respect to number, the NAME (évoua) is 
apriov ; but the Adyoc (notion, reasan, or definition) is a number di- 

visible into two equal parts.” And this is the Adyo¢-or notion given 
in the eighth book of Euclid’s Elements of Gens: in these very 
._ Words. 

10. pv opy ob rabrov éxarépwg mpocayopetouev. The whole pas~ 
sage may be thus freely rendered.: ‘‘ Do we not in both respects sub- 
stantially predicate the same, if, being asked in respect to the notion, 
we give the name (of the thing of which it is the notion), aad being 
asked in respect to the name, we give the notion (to which the name 
belongs)—predicating of the name as subject, dpriov, and of the 
Notion as subject, a number divided, &c., being substantially the 
same.” After all, there seems no little confusion in the sentence. 
The two questions may be thus stated: 1st. What is the name of 
that whose notion is a number divided, &c.1 To this the answer is © 
apriov., 2d. What is the notion of that whose name is dpriov or 
event To this the answer is dpiOud¢ ‘ei¢ toa dbo wépn Staipotpevoo— 
a number divided or divisible; &e, .We have placed a comma. after 
évéuarc, although differing in this respect from the editions of Bekker 
and Ast. The following seems to us to be the order of the latter 
part : xpocayapevovrec bvduare, dpriov, Kat (xpooayopetovrec) Adyq, 
diza dtaipotpevov apiOudv, rabrov dv (ev duporepote Tpocayopevduevor). 
See Note XXVIII, App. ) 

“11. Sée Note XXVIIL., App.. 

C2 
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GAdov rAny tov viv dn pnbévra, tiv duvauévny adriy 
abriy Kiveiv Kivnoty ; 

KA. To éavrd xeveiv* die Adyov Exery tiv adrhy obvol- 
av ivrep totvoua 6 dn TavTEs. Wuyiy mpooayopevouer ; 

AO. Oni ye. el 0’ ort TovTO OvVTWS ExoV, dpa Ett TrO- 
Oodvpev® un tkavdc dedetyOar puyiy tadbtov dv Kai rH | 
TpOTHY yéveoty Kai Kivno tév Te bvTwr Kai yeyovéTwv 
kai éoopéver, kai TévTwv av TOv évaytiov TobToLc ; eret- 
on ye avedarn perabodne te Kai Kivqcewcs amdone altia 
draovy ; 

KA. Ove: dAdd lxaverara dédetxrat puyn TOY Tar- 
Twv pecbvtarn, yevoniévyn Te apyx7) KLVnOEwC. 

AO, "Ap’ ody ody 7) dv Erepov"* év GAAw yryvopévn xi- 
wor, avTd dé év aiT@ pundénore mapéxovoa Kivetcbat pn- 
dév, devtépa Te kal .dr60wv dpiOuwv BovAcito dv Tic dpLO- 

_ piv adtiy moAdoorHy,* tosotTwv, cdpatoc.ovea bvTwo 


apixyou peraboAn ; 
KA. ’Op0G¢. 


AO. ’OpOd¢ dpa kai kvpiwe dAnbéotara Te Kai TedewTa- 
ra elpnndres dv eluev' puyiy pév mpotépay yeyovévat od- 


12. See Note XXVIII.,-App. ; 
13. dpa Eri roOodpev py ixavdc dedeiyfar. Tlofodwev pregnantem 
_ sensum habet, est enim: num quid adhuc desideramus (existimantes) 
non satis demonstratum esse, gc.—Ast. We see no necessity for this 
explanation of Ast, but would prefer directly connecting aoGodpev 
with dedeiyOat, without resorting to any ellipsis or pregnant con- 
struction. “Do we yet feel’the want of its being sufficiently 
shown,”’ &c. M7 here occurs in the usual manner, and with the 
usual force which it has after verbs containing in themselves the 
sense of a negative either expressed or implied, such as those of for- 
bidding, preventing, want, &c.;'and in such cases it is not to be 
rendered by itself, but regarded as strengthening the quasi deniai of 
‘the governing word. TloGoduev may be ranked in this class, and, al- 
although a verb of want or desire, aeatielty takes an accusative. 
_ 14. See Note XXIX., App. 
15. xoAAooryv. For remarks on this word, see Note XXIX., App. 
» 1. elvev, The common reading is 7jev, but as the optative is clear- . 
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“th pao tuiv: odua 68, detrepdy te Kai torepov ics dp- 
xovonc, apyouevov Kata poor. 


KA. ’AAnOéorata pév ovr. 


AO. Meurijueba ye piv paren éy toic éumpoo- 
_ Bev, Og el Wuy7 pavein mpeaburépa owpatoc ovea, Kat TA 
“poxiic TAY ToD odjparor Egotto mpecbitepa. 

KA. ILévv pév ody. ; r 

AO. Tpdrroe 67 kai On Kai Bovagoec Kai Sarveouik Kad 
O6gar GAnOeic, érysédAevat Te Kai pvijat, mpdTEepa* wnKove 
owpdror Kai tAdToVEe Kai BABovE Kai pounce etn yeyovéta 
dy, elrep kai wry7 o@patoc. ' ' 

ro "Avdyen. 8 

0. "Ap’ obv 76 peta TovTO bpodoyeiv dyeyxatoy, TOV 

TE red altiay silva puyjv® Kai TOY KaAGY Kai KaKGY 
kai aloxypor, dixaiwy te Kai ddtkwy, Kai mavT@v Tov évay- 
tiwy ; elmep TOV TavTOY Ye abThy Shoopev altiay ; 

KA. Ild¢ yap ob ; 
_ AO. Luyxjv 67 dvotxovoay Kai évoixoboar* iy araot toi¢ 
mavrn Kivovpévors wav ob Kai Tov ovpavov sive dtot- 
keiy davat ; 

KA. Ti pay; 


ly required, we have with Ast substituted eluev, which is used for 
elnuev, the 7 in this form being often. dropped in the dual and 
plural. Kvp/a¢ is a stronger word than dp0d¢. It means ‘by au- 
thority—as an established truth—or as nomaatying which we.may 
now assert with confidence.” . 

2. See Note XXX., App. ; 

3) rév Te dyaOdv alriay eivar Dia. Kal Tov erie Oe Soft is the 
cause Of the good, and fair, and right.” It isnot, however, simply 
the efficient cause regarded objeetively, but the very subjective 
ground of their existence, without which they could have no being, 
whether there was a universe.of matter or not. Where soul is not, 
there can be no harmony; no beauty, no right, no good. And so, 
also, it not only makes its own paradise, but its own earth, and its 
own hell. Without it.there is no discord, no deformity, no evil. . 

. 4. dtorkodcav évorxodaay, ” pervading — inhabiting — indwell- 
ing.” ; vs e 2. & 
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AO. Miav, i} rAeiovg ;* WAsiove: ty bnép opdiv dro. 
Kpivovpat. Avoiv® pév ¥é mov éhatrov pndév TMEV, THE 
te evepyétioos, kai THe Tavavtia Suvapévng abepydceaBat. 

KA. 2pédpa 6p0a¢ eipnkac. 

AO. Elev. dye: pév df woyxn’ maévta Ta Kat’ olpavdy 
kai ynv kai SdAatray, taic abtig Kevjoeoty, ale dvouata 
gott, BovAecOat, oKxoreioOat, éripedeiobat, Bovdevecbat, 
doidtety dpOdc, érpevopévwe* yaipovoay,’ Avrovpévyy - 
Sappodoar, pobovpévnv+ pucovoay, oTépyovoay: Kai md- 
‘eae? boa tobTwv Evyyeveic 7 TMpwrovpyol KivjoEtc, TAG 





5. mAeiove. The general sense of the passage is best entre by 
rendering this word; not many, but more than one. 

6. dvoiv. See Note XXXI., App. on the Platonic doctrine of the 
evil principle. 

7. dye piv oy Yuyh navra. ‘Yoy7 is here used swallectively as the 
antithesis of matter, for all souls, including the spirits of men and 
angels (or da/yovec), as well as the Divine soul, which he regards as 
the principium or fountain of the whole genus. The doctrine, that 
even the human soul was older than body, was taught by Plato, yet 
not in the sense in which it is commonly understood.’ It has, how- 
ever, no necessary connexion with his present a against the 
atheists. 

8. xaipoveay. The sudden change here from the infinitive to the 
participle seems made on purpose for variety. Xaipoveav, however, 
if-any should choose so to regard it, may be taken with puy}v as the 
accusative before these infinitives. The order would be thus: ale 
bvéuard tors (7d) Wyn xalpovoav Avrovpévay, kK. T. 2. sarin 
okorsiobat, x. T. 2. 

9. maoatc, connect with xevjoecty aig above. TIpwrovpyoi xivjoecc, 
“ first Working motions,” viz., those of soul—such as BobAccOat 
oxoreiobar, &c. Aevrepovpyove ad, “second working motions,” cor-— 
responding to order second of motion described some ways back— 
“second causes,” or “ motions of matter produced by impulse” (é& 
GAAov ele GA20 peraboAy). The author has in view the classification 
made page 27, line 16, and also 30, line 15. This we believe to be 
the true sense of the passage, but a glance at the position of. the 
participles and infinitives above suggests another division, which, 
although it may not have been intended, is yet most: important and 
true. It will be seen that these participles all express feelings of the 
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devrepovpyove av mapadaubévovoar’ Kivhoelc. CwpaTwr, 
dyove: ravra ele avénory Kat pOiow, nai didxprow Kal 
ovykptoty + wai robrote Erropévac, Yepudrytac, witec Ba- 
poratac, kovpétyntac: okAnpov Kai wadaKkdv> AevKdv Kal 
pédav + advaornpoy, wai yAvKd, Kai TuKpdv > Kai taatv ols’? 
yoy xpwpévn, voov pév mpocAaubaévovoa alei Sedv, Yed¢ 
ovaa, dp0a nai evdaivova masdaywyei tavta* dvoia dé 
évyyevouévn, maévta av tdvavtia rovroug dmepydcerat. 
TOGpev tadta ovtwe Exe; h Ett dvordgouev el érépwe 
Tag Ever ; : 

KA. Oddapsic. 

AO. I6repov" ody db} puyne yévoe éyxparéc obpavod 
moral nature, while the infinitives denote the motions or exercises 
of the intellect. Now the passions or feelings being the most essen- , 
tial part of the soul, and that which excites the intellect to action, 
may, in respect to the latter, be styled xpwrovpyoi (first working), 
just as the exercises of soul generally ate zpwrovpyol, or first work- 
ing, when compared with the secondary motions of matter. ITapaa- 
aubavovoat, ‘ taking along with themselves (as co-operatives or 
auxiliaries) the devrepovpyove Kiwwnoetc owndtwr,’ namely, second 
causes, or the laws of nature. 

10. cat maou ol¢. ‘Occ, although neuter, refers to the above re-, 
cited devrepovpyovs xivgoerc of matter. Kal, if judged according-to 
the English idiom, would be redundant as a connective. It ‘may, 
however, retain its place as an intensive particle. Kai waaww ol¢ 
is to be rendered as ol¢ xai maocv. So Cornarius regards it—gquibus 
omnibus si anima, que Dea est, utitur, &c. Or it may be-taken in 
the order of the words, only regarding xai as intensive instead of 
connective, so that réoev is not additional, but only a collective term 
for all the. things mentioned before—‘ And all which,” or “even all 
(those second working motions) -which the soul using—itself being «. 
Divine, and taking along with it that Divine thing vodc—rightly and 
happily guides all things; but when conversant with folly, it ever 
doeth the contrary,” dec. Oed¢ here, according to a common Fie . 
tonic usage, is equivalent to Beior. 

11. mérepov adv dy wuyic yévoc, “which of the two souls (lately 
mentioned), do we say, has the control of the heavens, &c.—the 
one wise and full of _— or the one that hath neither of these 
qualities ¢” 
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xal ying Kal maéane Tig teptddeu yeyovévas pauév ; 7d ppd- 
vo, Kai dpetig mAnpec; 7) TO pndétepa Kextnuévov 5 
BovAcobe ody mpd Tavita Ode drroxpiyaueda ; 

KA. Tle ; 

AO. El pév, & Savpdote, Paper, fj Fiprraca ovpavov ddd¢ 
Gua kal hopad xai-rav év abt@, bvtwv arndvTwr, vow kivh- 
cet nai mepipopa’* nai Aoytopoic dpoiay pio Eyer, nal 
svyyevac Epyetat, dnAov we tiv dpiorny wuyiv paréov 
érripeAciobas Tov Kéauov tavTéc, Kai dye abrov THv Tot- 
abrny bddv éxelyvny. 

KA‘ ’Op6de. 

AO. El d2 pavinas re Kai ardxtws Epyetat, THY KaKqHV. 

KA. Kai raira dp0ac. 

A®. Tiva ody. dn vow Kivnoic piorv Eyer; TovTO T}6n Ka- 
Aertév, © pidot, Epdtnua drroxprvouevoy elreiv Euppovuc.: 
61d 67) Kai éué tHe aroKpicewc ipiv dixarov Taviv mpoo- 
Aapbdverv.” 

KA. Ed Aéyete. 

AO. M7 roivuy £& évaytiac olov ele fdsov"* arro6Aérov- 
Tec, vinta év, weonubpia éraydpevol,.ronowpeda THY a=. 
Kploty, Wo. vouv ToTé BvyToig Supaocry dypopevoi te nat 
yvwosuevot lkavac+ mpd¢ dé elxéva tod Epwrapévov BAE- 
ttovrac doparédrtepov dpav. * 

KA: Iloe Aéyete ; 

AO. "Hi mposgotke mvijoet vovc,* Tv déxe Exeivov Kt- 





1%. Nov xtvqjoec cai mepipopg. See Note XXXII., App... 

13. mpooAaub6dvery here has nearly the sense of fvAAayubaverv, {to 
take part with, to assist you in the answer.” 

14. é& évavriag olov ei¢ fArov. Compare with this the similitudes 
in the sixth book of the Republic, intended to illustrate the idea of 
the dya@év ; also, the comparison of the dark cave in the beginning 
of the seventh book, and the representation of the demeanour of 
those who, after coming out of its obscurity, are supposed to look 
directly at the sun, without making. use of such helps as are furnish- 
ed by the reflections of mirrors, and of water. 

15, "He mpooéotxe xivgoe: voic. ‘“ Let us take as an image (since 
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“whoewy iealviva Adbamer Rv space tpiv dye, 
KOLYD THY GrréKpvoLy ToLHoopat. eg Ys 

KA. KédAdora dv Aéyorc. ON 

AO. Meuvipeda toivyy téye tooovTov THY Tore ETL; Ste 
Tav andvTwv Ta pév KiveicOa, Ta OE wEverv EOeuer. 

KA. Nai. ; 

AO. Tov 0 avd xivovpévov ra pév év évi tom KtveEio- 
yes - 0” év mrAeioot depbpeva. 

. "Eote tavta. 

on Tovrotv 67) Toiv xevhocow* ahy éy ivi sepouévny 
dei TEepi yé TL péoov dvdyen kiveioOat TOV évT6pvwv od- 
oav planad Tt KvKAWY, Elvat Te adTiY Ty TOD VOD Treptod@ 
TavTw¢ @¢ OvvaTdy olKetoTadTnY TE Kai ysotean. 

KA. Ilde¢ Aéyece ; 

AD. Td* xara rabra dijnov Kai Goaitwe Kai év TO ad- 
7@, kal rept Ta abTa, Kai Tpd¢ Ta adTd,Kai Eva Adyov Kat 
TaitY piav aude KiveicOa A€yorTeEs, vow, THY Te ev évi 
gepouévny kivno, opaipac évrépvov dreKaopéva’ dopaic, 
we cannot look upon vote directly with our mortal vision) that one 
of the ten motions to which mind or reason bears a resemblance.” 
These motions.are called seven in the similar place of the Timezus, 
page.34,A. The ancient writers, when treating of physics, all varied 
in the enumeration, and sometimes the same writer varies from him- 
self, as Plato does in this, and in the passage of the Timeus re- 
ferred to. 


1: rotrauw d} toiv xevjoeow. The Attic connects masculine ad- 
jectives and pronouns: in the dual, with feminine nouns—a rule, 


however, which is not universal.. The common reading here has’ 


 roiv ev évi pepomévory > also, below, otedyv instead of odcav. We have 
made the corrections on the authority of Eusebius, Ficinus, Ste- 
phanus, and the Cod. Voss. » besides being alsolutely required by the 
exigentia loci. 

2. 7d belongs to vody xeveicfat, several lines below. 

3. drecxaouéva is neuter, because it refers both to vovy and Rovjowv. 
The order of this rather complicated sentence would be as follows: 
A€yovreg (70) vodv tiv te bv évi pepopévny Kivhow, (Gugérepa) dret- 
kaouéva gopaic évtépvew. opatpac, xivetobar kara Taba Kal doabtac; 
kai vy TH avt@, Kai wepi, &e.... obk Gy more gaveluev, &c. That 
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ob dv rote paveipey pavAor Snmovpyol Adyw nadgy el- 
asi , 
KA. "Op06rara Aéyetc. 
Ae. Obnovy ad h ye* pndénore WoatTwo, pnd Kara Ta 
aird, pndé tv rabiT@, unde epi taba, pn de mpdg Tabra 
geponévn, und’ év Kéonw, pe’ év rager, pndé Ev tem Abye 


kiynowc, dvoiac dv andong ein Suyyeviic. ‘ 
KA. Ely yap dv dAndéorara. 


AO. Nov 67 xadendy ovdév Ett suapphony’ elmeiv, Wc, 


erreidy poxn pév éorev 7 mrepidyovoa july mdvra, tiv dé 





which is here styled motion in one, is not to be regarded as the same, 
in all respects, with the motion of a sphere, otherwise it would not 
be said to be likened to it. It is rather to be taken as a general 
term, the opposite of motion in many, xivnote év moAAoic, or motion 
accompanied by change of place. This, then, would be that higher 
species of motion, which, without change in the eause, produces 
Motion in other things, itself remaining wholly in one, and is there- 
fore likened to the motion of a sphere, which of all others presents 
to it the best similitude. It is the tenth of the above-mentioned 
enumeration; or the abroxtvnate of soul. 

‘4. obxotv ab # ye. See Note XXXIII., App. 

5. diaphndnv. The way is now prepared for answering clearly the 
great question, whether it is the good or the evil soul which governs 
the universe. 

6. riv d2 obpavod rrepipopav. Ast here would substitute 77 ye for 
.the common reading r7v d?. By such a change the yév preceding 
would be left alone, and ¢aréov, with all that follows, made dependant 
upon dc. In which case it: must be taken as the proposition which 
the speaker thinks can now be'so clearly affirmed—all from éretdyy 
to «évra inclusive, being brought in by way of parenthesis as a 
preamble to the sentiment. The order in that case would be thus: 
viv. dn, Exedy puxn pév kori 7 reptéyovea quiv mavra, yarerdv obdéiy 
Ere elmeiv be patéov tHv ye odpavod mepipopay, &c., “but now, since 
it is soul that directs all things for us, there is no longer any diffi- 
culty in asserting, that we must say, that soul, &c., either the best 
soul or the contrary, conducts the revolutions; at least, of the 
heavens.” This proposition, however, besides being a mere un- 
meaning repetition of the first clause, had been clearly asserted be- 
fore. We would, therefore, prefer the Common reading (r7v de), by 
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obpavoi mepidopay &F dvayune mepedyetv paréov émipeov- 
pévnv kai Koopovoay irot Thy dpiorny puxny, } THY évav- 
Se 

KA, "0 lve, dAAd Ex ye ray von elpuévan, abe Seas 





which this part of the sentence, with its principal or governing word 
garéov, is referred directly to éxerd) by the connective force of ney 
and d2, leaving &¢ without any dependant clause expressed ; so that 
the whole sentence might be regarded as unfinished or designedly 
abrupt, for the purpose of introducing with more effect the answer 
of Clinias, in which the proposition designed is brought out. This 
is no uncommon device in the Platonic writings, by which the most 
important truths are evolved from the person with whom Socrates 
or the chief speaker is conversing ; thus furnishing a fine illustra- 
tion of that maieutical process in which Socrates so gloried as his 
peculiar method. The whole passage, in accordance with this, view, 
may be thus presented : viv dn, érecdn yuxn pév tor } repiayovea 
hiv. révra, tiv 62 obpavod mepipopav garéov b& dvdyenc yoni Hiroe 
tiv dpicrny } thy tvaytiav éryehovutyny Kai Koopoicav mepidyerv, 
xarerdv obdiv eri diappndny eimeiv, dg—KA. 'Q féve, &. .“ But 
now, since soul (as had been shown) is that which guides all things, 
and since, also, we are compelled (from this premise) to say that 
therefore soul, either the best soul or the contrary, carefully and 
orderly conducts the revolution of the heavens, there is no.longer 
any difficulty in affirming clearly that’—he would have said, as the 
the apodosis to Wc, which had been suspended—“ that it is the best 
soul which doeth this,” and that we are shut up to this conclusion ; 
but at this point Clinias takes the proposition out of his mouth, and . 
impatiently announces it in his own words: © &éve, (there is no need 
of so long a preamble) (GAAd), but (from what has been said) it would be 
impious to affirm otherwise than that the soul which hath all virtue 
guides, &c. This impatience of Clinias, for what. seemed to him 
the inevitable conclusion, is finally expressed by the word 4/Ad, 
which often, like yap} refers to something supposed to pass rapidly | 
through the mind of the speaker, although not expressed—as in this 
case, in the negative words we have supplied before 442d, or some- . 
thing equivalent. The great objection’to Ast’s substitution of 
for 62 is, that.it makes the whole proposition merely a mbes: 
what had been clearly affirmed before, and does: not prepare the way — 
naturally for the abrupt answer of Clinias, 
D 
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GAAwe Aéyerv Hh Taoay aperiy foeeny apoxny play 7 met - 
ove mepdyety adTa. ; 

A®. KdAdiora, ® KAevia, irhxovoac toi¢ déyots Téde 
68 mpoouTdxovooy Ets. 

KA. T6 rotov; 

AO. "HAsov at oeAfvyy,' kal td GAda dotpa, elnep 
Yui) mepudyer mavra, Gp’ ob Kat bv Exacroy ; 

Ka. Té pay; 

A®. Ilepi évoc® 57 rrornowpeOa Abyeee, of xa ént névra 
quiv dotpa.dpuétrovres pavovyrat: 

KA. .Tivoc ; 

AO. ‘Hiiov rag “EvOpwrro¢ oaua? ev opt, ae 
08 ovdeig: ovdé yap. GAdov swpatog ovdevdg obTE Gav- 
Tog ‘ovTe: droOviRoKoyTos TAY Gow: GAAd eAric’ trodAR 
Tonaparay Td yévocg hiv tovto dvaicOnroy mdoatc Tai¢ 
Tov odpatoc.aloO@joéo. trepitepuxévat,' vontrov 0 elvat. 


7 “Hivov xai geAnvnv. See Note XXXIV., App. 

8. Tlepi évdg.. Stipply dorpov, which, in Greek, is often used for 
the sun and planets, as well as the fixed stars. ~- 

‘9. “HAlov mic avOpwro¢ ciua piv dog, &c. Compare the well- 
known passage Xen., Memorabilia, iv.¢.3,14. 

10. éAnxic. This word in Greek has a much larger signification , 
than. hope in English.. It means here, and in many other places, 
expectation, or, rather, ground of expectation, or belief. So, also, the 
verb éAropat. 

11. avatc@nrov—-repireduxéva. This should be rendered not 
simply, ‘is not.by nature an object of perception,” but rather, that 
“jt is so in consequence of being above the: nature of the -sense,”’ 
being of a higher order of essence. Such is the force of epi... Ast 
would amend as usual, and read sepimepunévat vontov povov. vp dn, 
&c., placing a comma after aic@joeor, rejecting elva:, and connect- 

_ ing repereduxévar with vonrdv. There is, however, no need of this, 
‘Wéptmegvévac bears more naturally upon dvaicOyrov alcOjoect, or, 
rather, upon aloOjoewyv understood. "Ecva:, which Ast wholly re- 
jects, is far better adapted’to the word vonriv. See Note XXIV., 
App., on the difference between éui and the other substantive verbs, 
such as ylyvouaz and gw, when, used with philosophical correctness. 
Such an expression as wepireduxévat vontov would be at war with 
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vo as On Kai Siavoruare™ wor act _— mépt TO 
rodvde, a 
KA: Tloiov ; : 


A®. *Hiroy alnrep a&yet Woy, TPLOV ante by wharetig 
dpav, oyeddv odk Crores Gees. 

KA. -Tivwv ; 

AO. ‘Q¢ 7) évovoa"* évrdg TH trepthepet bens pavopév@ 
odpatt, Tavrn Staxomiver TO ToLOvTOY, KAaDdTEp huadc H Tap’ 
hiv pox ndvrn mepidéper> HF ToOev ELOOev oda abry 
Troptoauévn trupdc H Tivo dépocy wo Aéyoc. éoré Tiv@Y, 
bei Bia owpatt oGpa> 7 Tpitov, abt? Y1AH odparoc odoa, 
&yovoa 6& duvdpetc GAdag Tivac brrepbaddovoac eee 
muegyek <9 

* KA. Nai. 

AO. Tobto per évéyen, robraw by yé te pony poyny 


navra dudyev. adrov d7) duecvor’* rabrny Thy woyhy, elite 
ev dppacty Exovoa" iyiv haov dye pa¢ toic draaiy, ely’ 


some of the best-established Platonic distinctions, although it might 
perhaps be used by the author in a careless manner. Tlep? gives 
this word the sense of superiority, in the same way as in repietue 
and weptyfyvozat. The whole may be thus freely rendered : We 
have great reason for believing that this whole genus, being imper- 
ceptible to all the senses of the body, is above (the nature of) the 
senses, or is by nature above the senses, and is peculiarly an Ob- 
ject of intelligence (vo7rdv elvac). Let us, therefore, apprehend by 
mind alone,” &c. tes 

12. dcavojuart. For a most philosophical-and acute discrimina- 
tion betwéen vod¢g and didvaca, vinna and diavdénua, vonow and dta- 
vénotc, see the Republic, close of the sixth book.) They seem to be 
used here for the sake of amplification, and with little ee ‘ifs 
ference of meaning between vénua and dtavénua. - 

13. d¢ } dvoica.' See Note XXXV., App. 

14. zodnyet. As the second was represented as impelling or pre 
ing, so this purely spiritual unembodied influence pamnons properly 
described as guiding, monstrans viam. 

15. abrod dh duetvov. “ The better part of it,” namely, this soul ; 
if, with Stephanus, we read rd duecvov, sed quere. 

1. év Gppaow Eyovea, » See Note XXXVI, App. . 


N 
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&EwOev, lO’ Srwc, sk0 Sry, Yedv iysiobar xpos ndvTa 
Gvdpa. 7} TG ; - 

KA. Naé,*? rév yé tov vai éni. td Eoxarov dpeynevey 
avoiac. 

A®. “Aotpwy dé 07 Tépt TavTwY Kai ceAnvns, inavtav 
Te kal pnvadv, Kal Tacwy dpsiv népt, tiva Gov’ Aoyov 


épovpev 7 Tov abTdv ToOvTOY, Wo Errecd?) Wuy7 per 7 yvyai 
naévrwv Tovtwr altia: Epdvnoay, dyabai dé tacay dperqy, 
Seove aitac elvat phoouer; site &v owpacw évovoa, Gaia 
éyra, Koopovet mavta ovpaver, cite brn Te Kat brrwe ; elg’* 


2. Smwc, quomodo; Sry, qua parte. Oedv here is equivalent to 
Setov. See Remarks, page 33, 10. We must not, at all events, in- 
terpret the term by our own theology, which attaches to Deity and 
Divinity the highest sense of an uncreated intelligence. In the 
Greek usage, as we have seen, the word includes all above man, 
and Plato even applies it to the daiyover. 

3._KA. Nal, ré6v yé ov pip. [Whatever excellences (and they are 
certainly of a very high kind) this treatise on laws may possess, it 
is undoubtedly, as a dialogue, inferior to many of the others in point 
of-dramatic skill. .Clinias and Megillus are too much men of straw ; 
although, perhaps, it was-one part of the author’s design to con- 
trast their simplicity and unreasoning faith with the philosophical 
acuteness of the chief speaker, They seem, however, to us, to as-- 
sent too readily; and sometimes before we can well suppose from 
their characters, as here delineated, that they fairly understand 
some-of the propositions presented. While involved in these con- 
tinuous abstract discussions, with the argument all managed by one 
‘person, we would gladly find relief in one of those vigorous logical 
- contests, of which we have so fine a specimen in the Gorgias, as 
exhibited in the-long-protracted struggle of the unprincipled yet bold 
Calticles against the most powerful reasoning that Socrates could 
command. In respect to dramatic excellence, the Gorgias, Phedon, 
and Protagoras-are unrivalled by any similar productions of ancient 
or modern times. 

4, elf’ botTi¢ tavta duodAoyei. The common reading is ef dortc, 
which seems to have been introduced from the two preceding ex- 
amples of that word. We have not hesitated to follow Boeck in 
reading el@. Ast would substitute fo Saric. “We will say that 
they are Gods, whether being in bodies, and being animated, they 
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borig TavTa duodoyel, bropéver pt Yedv elvar mAhpy 
TaYTGA ; 
KA. Ov« éotev sbi, 3 © &éve, cumapoi ovdeic. 
AO. TO péev roivvy pip vonitovre Yeode év TO mpdo0er 
xpove,® & MéytAAé re Kai KAscvia, elnévrec bpove’ drad- 
Aarroueba. 


order the whole Heaven, or in Whatever way and manner it may be— 
and then (el@’), or, in the second place, can any ore who admits these 
things adhere (to the opinion) that all things are not full of Gods or 
Divine powers!” The last clause is-a consequence or inference 
from, the first, and therefore well introduced by elra, which is an 
inferential particle, used when the conclusion is so plain, that sur- 
prise is expressed that any one should think it could be otherwise, 
It is on this account generally, as in the present case, brought in 
abruptly and interrogatively without-any connective ; as, for exam- 
ple, Aristophanes, Acharn., 311 : 
tabra dy ToAuds Aéyetv 

sugavae H18n mpoc Huds; elt’ EyG cov deloopar ; 
sometimes in the very beginning of the sentence : 

elr, el dixaca, rodrov elev abr’ typijy. : 
Acharn., 561. 

It iseasy to see how much more force and vividnessis given to the 
passage in this way, than by the tame reading which Ast proposes. 
It mdy be thus paraphrased : ‘‘ What else can we do, but to say 
that they are Gods ; and then, if this is admitted, who will have any 
difficulty With the necessary conclusion (4 fortiori) that they are 
everywhere!” ‘Yzouéves may be well rendered by the vulgar Eng- 
lish phrase, “ will any one stick to it? ?” that is, obstinately persevere 
in the denial? ‘This declaration, that “all things are full of Gods,” 
was a saying of Thales, ahd is thus referred to by Aristotle, De 
Anima, lib. i, 8: nal bv ro bam dé Teves puxny peptyOar gactr, dev 
lows wal Oarnc xavra xAjpR Seer elvat (70n.. “Compare, also, ‘the 
treatise De Mundo, ascribed by some to Aristotle, and generally 
published among his works, ch. vi.: wafdAov 2, Sep ty vni xvbep- 
watnc, v Gppate oe jvioxoc, tv méAet d? NOMOS, é» orparorédy 8 
hyeuiv—rorro Bede by xdopy. 

5. mapadpovdv, “ Beside oné’s self,”—deranged. 

6. év r@ rpéabev ypivew. This does not refer to time absolutely, 
but to the state of the argument. , 

7%. elxévrec bpove. “ Imposing terms,” viz., those that follow. 

D2 
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KA. Tévag ; ; 

AO. "H diddoxey dc de ovn 6pOaé Aéyouer, THE MEvOL 
pryjy yéveow andvrev elvar mporny, Kai TaAda bréca 
Tovtwy Evverdpeva elrnouev, 7) pi) Suvduevoy BéATLOV Aé~ 
yey quar, huiv. melOccOa, Kai Cav Yeove ayyobpevor sig 
tov énidorrov Biov. dpapev ody elte ixaveic dn Toig ody 
tyyoupsvoie Beode elphxapev we eloi Yeot, elre éntdede. 

KA. "Haora ye, © kéve, mavtwr* émidewe. 

AO. Todbtoig pév -roivuv quiv To Adywr’ Tédoe éxéTW* 
Tov 68 hyobpmevor péev Yeove elvat, fr ppovTigerv’® dé ab- 
todo dvOpuriver mpaypatwr, tapauvOnréov."' "2 dptore’* 
87, paper, Ste péev Hyg Yeovs, ovyyéverd tic lows oe Yeia 
mpo¢ To Ebuputov dyer Tysiv. nai vouivery evar: Randy dé 
. dvOperav Kai ddixwy riya’ ldia nai Snuosia, dAnbeia pev 





8. xdvzwv, connect with gxtord ye. A very strong negative. 

9.. 7d Adywv, redo Eyétw. Equivalent to de Adyor rédog tyérwoav. 
Compare 76 Adywv with ra réy deaxévwr, for dt dedxovot, Soph., Philoct., 
497; and rd rév Sypiv, for ra Sjpia, Plat., Republic, viii., 563, c. 

10. See Note XXXVII., App. 

_ Ai. wapauvgrfov. “We must give him alsoa word of exhorta- 
tion.” 

12. 'Q dpiore—ére pdv Hyp Yeodc. “That you believe in the ex- 
istence of Gods,” that is, “as far as the fact of your belief to that 
extent is concerned, We may say, that a certain kindred or innate 
feeling (cvyyéverd r1¢), imparted by or derived from the Divinity 
(Seéa), leads you,” &c. Or, ovyyéveca Seia may mean what the phi- 
losopher elsewhere styles the Divine part of man, or tlie Divine in 
the human—a Divine affinity or kinsmanship—as we style conscience 
the immediate representative of the Divine nature in the human 
soul. {fiudvrov should. be connected with riygv and vopigev, “a 
natural honouring,’”’ &c., which, however, is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently rendered by acknowledging their existence, like Epicurus 
and his followers, who pretended greatly to magnify and honour the 
Gods, when they assigned them a life of perfect repose, extra mundum, 

Semoti ab rebus nostris longeque sejuncti. 
13. riyat. . * The fortunes of wicked and unjust men, both in pub- 
lic and private life.” Compare the-speech of Polus in the Gorgias, 
471, A. > 
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» ov‘ ebdaivovec, ddEaic"* de ebdaxponesuevar opbdpa Gan 


ovk. Eupedae dyovoi .ce-npog daéberav, Ev Te wovoats ovK 
6pbai¢ tuvotpeva® dua Kai év ravroloe. Adyoug. +7). kai 
mpo¢ tédocg lawe dvoaiovg avOparove' dpav éAO6vrTac yn- 
patovc, raidac raidwv Katadirévrac év tysaic Talc peyld- 
Talc, TapadtTy Taviyv.év Grace tovtotc ldav,* 7 dv’ axon 
aloOopuevoc, 7 Kai mavtdraav adroc abténtne TpooTVYav 
TOAAGY dosbnudtov kai davav yevonévwv.riai, dt abta 

14. For the common reading défat, we read, with almost all the 
commentators, dofacc, which is not only necessary to the sense, but 
required as the antithesis of dAnOeig. ."Eupeddc, “ considerately, or- 
derly, methodically, with a 7 prenee. regard to all. the. circum- 
stances of the case.” 

15. dyvovpevac. This was.one of the charges made against the 
poets, in the third book of the Republic : é¢ dpa «ai rotnrai Kai Aoyo- 
movi Kaxd¢ Aéyover tepi avOpdrev Ta péycora, rt brow adicor pev 
eddatuovec d? roAAoi* dixaroe d? GAOL. | Repub., 392, A. The same 
charge is made by the prophet against the Israelites. “And now 
we call the proud happy, yea, those who do éniquity are exalted.” _ Mala- 
chi, iii., 15. | On-the words ebdalpaver edbarpovifopevar, see Note 
XXXVIIL., App. - 

1. mpd¢ téAo¢ Gvociove. See Note XXXIX., App. 

2. rapatty taviv tv Grace robroe idév. The’ common reading 
places a comma after rovrorc, and, connects iddv with what follows. 
In this state, it has given a good deal of trouble to some of the’com- 
mentators, especially to Ast. The difficulty, however, may be re- 
moved, as we think, by the reading adopted, although the location 
of the word would be-rather unusual. » Tapérry iddv is equivalent to 
rapatry ideiv, “ you are troubled at the sight.” _ Atrémrnc xpoote- 
xov, “happening to be an eyewitness.” ‘Phe whole may be thus 
freely rendered : ‘‘ Or—when beholding men growing. old, who con- 
tinue unholy even to the end of life, leaving children and children’s: 
children in the highest honours, you are troubled. at the sight ; .or, 
when hearing by the ear, or happening to be an. eyewitness of thé 
impious and dreadful deeds, which -have occurred in the lives of cer- 
tain persons, you yet behold them, by reason of these very crimesy 
advancing from a low condition to the highest power, then it is evi-_ 
dent that you blame;” &c. “Some editions omit dpd¢ altogether as 
redundant; but by the disposition we have made of met it is nh 
only admissible, but necessary, ; 


.- 
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Tavra pac éx opixpdv ele tepavvidac re kal Ta péyiora 
ddixouévove* rére dua tavra ToLavTa dHAog el* péupecOat 
pév Sov, de altlove bvrac TH ToLObTwY, dea Evyyéveray 
obk av* ééAwvs ayéuevor d8 br6 tivog dAoyiac dua, Kat 
ob Gundpevor Svexgpetverv® Ege, ele TOTO viv Td TAB0G 
EAHAvOac, Sor’ elvar pév doxeiv abtovc, TOv dé dipant 
ov Kkatappoveiv Kai duedeiv mpaypdtwr. ta obv pn ere 
psizov EACH cor 7AO0¢* mpd¢ doéberav Td viv rapdy déypa, 
GAn’ édv™ nae olov drodioTouTrjoacbat® Abyotc adTd Tpoo- 
Lov yeveueOa dvvatot, retpwpeba, ovvawparteg? Tow sg 





3. djAo¢g el. A peculiar Grecism, equivalent to djAov éori oe . 

péupecbat. It would be good one and perhaps still more Attic, to 
say dijdo¢ el peupopevoc. 
_ 4. dud Evyyéveiav obk dv 26éAwv. Gv is joined to vartichiles as well 
as to verbs, when the participle can be resolved into a subordinate 
clause. ‘‘When you would not be willing, if you followed that 
natural feeling.” See Remarks on évyyéveva (12), page 42. ( 

5. dvoyepaivery. A most significant term, although not easily 
transferred to the English. It means, literally, to disrelish, that is 
(in this connexion), “to get rid of the innate moral sense or taste 
spoken of above, under -the term fvyyéverg.” . Or it may refer to the 
wholesome prejudices mentioned in note on 8, 3. : 

6. mdGoc, Some would:reject this word as having crept in as a 
repetition of the 46o¢ above. It may, however, be taken as in ap- 
position with rd viv mapdv déyna. ' 

7. Gad’ éév. This place may be freed from its difficulties if we 
read oléy re, regard 7 understood as subjunctive to éav,-and refer: 
yevoueba to tva, instead of éév, as is generally done. Ordo, tva ody 
Hp E28y. . . GAN’ (bv wag olov 7 9) iva yevoueba dvvarol drodiomoprG~ 
oachat... meipoueda; &c “ That it may not increase, but that (if 
possible). we may be able, &c. . . let us try.”” 

8. drodconoumjoabar. On-the peculiar force and significance. of 
this remarkable word, see Note XL., App. els 

9. ovvdapavrec. ‘Having connected our next argument with that. 
which. we so thoroughly (dca) concluded (d:erepavaueda) against the 
man, who. did not hold that there were Gods.” 4 is to be referred 
to-dterepavdueia, although in. the dative by. the-attraction of odv in 
ovvépavrec. Connect reipoucba with tpocyppoacba:, “ Let us ene - 
deavour to use as an additional argument.” . pa 
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Adyov, @ mpd Tov Torapéray ody tryobpevov Seode.8F dp. 
xiie Suerrepavdjeba, ToUTW taviv npooyphaacba. ov. 0’, @ 
KAevia te kai Méytade, brrép tov véov xabdrep év. toig 
Eurpoober droxpivduevor diadéyecOe* av dé te SvoKOAOY 


éurrinry Tog Abyotc; éy@ odor Gomep vov dr as oes 
61a6:66 rv ToTapdv."® 

KA. ’Op0a¢ Aéyetg + Kai od ovTw TadTa dpa: rainiases 
Te nueic elg td duvaroy & Aéyetc. 

MET. ’AA2’ obdév ray’ dv lawe" eln yaderdv évdeitac- 
Bat tovTd ye, do énmedeic ouixpdy elot Yeo oby Frrov 
TOY peyéBer diadepbvTwr. jKovov yap Tov Kal Tapiy TotG 


10. d1a6:66 rov.roraudv. There is yet an allusion to the strong 
flood mentioned, 21 (14): xaOdmep el moraudv jude Eder tpeig bvtag 
dtabaivey. In that place it was figurative of the dark and profound 
argument respecting self-motion (adroxivyoic), the depths. of which 
had to be so carefully sounded by the Athenian before the others 
could venture to follow him. Here there is an allusion to a like 
difficult argument soon to follow, respecting a special Providence. 
A:a6i66 is Attic future for diabsbdcw. ; 

_ 11. Ga! obday ray’ dv lowe, The common reading gives this to 
the Athenian. The words jxovoy and wapfv below, show beyond 
doubt, that it belongs to Megillus. There are, it is true, several 
various readings, but they have all evidently arisen from a desire to 
accommodate some ancient error, which. gave this passage to the 
Athenian. oi¢ viv dy Aeyouévaic, “ just now spoken,” referring to 
the argument by which it was shown that it was the best soul (yuz7 
épiotn) which moved and guided the heavens and the earth. What 
is said reminds us of the_speech of Clinias, 4 (3). Here, as well 
as in that place, surprise is expressed that it should be thought ne- 
cessary to resort to laboured and recondite arguments to prove so 
plain a thing as the dostrine of a special Providence. |“ Do this,” 
Clinias: says, “and we, as far as is possible, will do what you tell 
us.” And then Megillus, the simple-minded Spartan, breaks in; 
“ But it could not.be any very difficult affair to show,” &c. From _ 
the’ position just proved, namely, that it was ‘the best soul that 
moved, &c., they, in their simplicity, directly infer, or, as we might 
say, leap at once to the truth of a special Providence, although the 
Athenian or Socrates, having in view more stubborn disputants, _ 
wishes to enter more minutely into the argument. 
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viv df Aeyouévoic, We dyabol ye byteg ttacav dperijy tiv 
Trav névrov éemipédecav olxevotdtny abtév ovoeav Kéx- 

KA. Kai opéddpa ye érrfxovov. 

AO. Td peta tovTo Toivuy xorvg ovvederdgwpev,” riva 
Aéyovtes dpetiyv aitav, duodoyovpev adbtove dyabode el- 
vat. pépe, TO Owppoveiy, vovy Te KEKTHOOal, papey dpeTic, 
Ta 0 évaytia, Kaxiac; { 

KA. Papév. 

AO. Ti dé ; dperiic pév avdpeiav fray detdiav dé, kaxiag ; 

KA. Idvv pév ody. 

a Kai ta pév, aloypa, rovTwy, Ta dé, KaAG pjooper ; 

A. ’Avayn. 

5 Kai rév pév rpoonnery jpiv, elrep,'* drréaa bAavpa, 
Seoic dé odre péya odTEe ouLxpdv TAY ToLobTwY perv épod- 
pave 


12. xal ogédpa ye. Ast thinks that this also is the language of 
Megillus : Megilli sunt verba egregie in Spartanum convenientia. “We 
eannot see why they'do not agree as well with the character of 
Clinias. Besides, had it been the same speaker, we can hardly be- 
lieve that he would have used érjxovov so soon after fxovov. The 
word xo.vj, in the following answer of the Athenian, seems to im- 
ply that both the others had uttered their assent to what had been 
said. T%, when connected with such words as o¢édpa, padera, 

‘ oxeddv, &c., seems not so much to qualify the sense as the force or 
vehemence of the expression; by which we mean, that it makes a 
sort of'apology for the term, implying that a stronger one might per- 
haps have been used, bat that the speaker means to keep within 
bounds. Thus, Clinias says: ofddpa ye, “earnestly to say no more, 
or to use no stronger expression, did I give heed to it.” In this 
way, although a limiting particle, it does, in‘an indirect manner, in- 
crease the force of the term to which it is attached. ¢ 

18. ovveterdfouev. ‘Fhe common reading here is ovveteravovrw, 
which neither suits the vulgar text preceding it, nor any of the vari- 
6us readings proposed. The change is made on the authority of the 
best commentators, and the Latin versification of Ficinus—commu- 
niter investigemus. 

14. nai tov ev rpoojkecy quiv. “Tév and juty are neither of them 
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KA. Kai rav6’ obtwe doroyoi mag dy. 

A. Ti dé, duéAecdv te Kai dpyiay nai rpvdny elc ape 
THY spoync hooper ;. 7) midg Abyete ; 

KA. Kai mc ;** 

AO. ’AAX’ ele rovvarrio». - 

KA. Naé. 





x 


governed by zpooyjxery, but by erov below, which may have a dative 
of the person and a genitive of the thing. ' Ast regards ra» as gov- 
erned by mpoojxetv, but he is clearly wrong. erdv is used for pe- 
teiva:; and thus taken for the infinitive, thefe is no anomaly i in the 
neuter‘plural éxéca. In this use of the participle for the infinitive, 
the Greek resembles the English more than the Latin. Compare 
the Philebus, 22, E.: ovd’ ad ray devrepetur jdovh uetov dAnOdc dv 
mote Aéyotro. _There should be a comma after elzep, which is not 
to be connected with d7é0a ¢Aaipa, but is to be taken elliptically, or 
with the ellipsis supplied, thus: elvep (rivéc eloly ol¢ néreori).. drdc0a 
gAaipa is to be referred to rév pév. © The order of the whole, with 
the ellipsis supplied, would be as follows : «ai nuiv. pév époduev xpooj- 
kewv uereivat tov dréca gAaipa—ebrep (rive eloiv ole uéteoti). And 
wé will say, that to us (if to any beings) it pertains to have a shate 
in those ‘things that are bad, but to the Gods there is not the least 
participation,” &c. For this use of elzep, compare.Aristotle’s Politi~ 
€a, ii., 6: xpnoipov d2 obane Spaciryros mpdc obdéev THv EyKKAlaY, GAA? 
eliep—mpo¢ Tov éAeuov. Aristot., Ethic. Nicomach., ¥., 9, 9: od- 
dév yap mapa Tiv avrod méoxet BovAnowy, Gare ove Gdixeirar did ye 
TORT, Gar’ elmep—Bddnretat pévov. Aristophanes, Nubes, 7: 3 
Eett’ ard tappod Tove Yeod¢ brepgpoveic, 
GAN ob amd tie yg; elrep. ; 
15, KA. Kal mag; And how should we?” AQ. ’AA2’ el¢ rot- 
yavriov. ’AAAd, like yap, frequently refers to something understood, 
supposed to pass rapidly through the mind of the speaker. It also 
always implies 4 negative, if not expressed. This use of these. lit- 
tle particles gives singular beauty ‘as well as force to the Greek 
language. They thus carry along with them variety and fulness of 
meaning, at the same time without encumbering or weakening the 
sentence: with too many words: By-silent implication they keep 
us from losing sight of previous propositions. Thus, 4424 here 
carries along with it, or keeps in mind, the whole of the preceding 
sentence, being pregnant with a denial of the question. © ‘‘ No, we 
cannot assign duéAecay dpyiav, &c., to the virtue of soul; but (42a) 
to the contrary.” 


\ 
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AO. Tavaytia dpa rotbroic’ el¢ robvarriov. 

KA. Todvayrioy. . 

AO. Ti ob 67; tTpvpay" Kai duerte apydég re (Sv 6 708. 
qTho Knpjoe KoOovpotct padrora elxedov Epaockev elvac) 
yiyvar’ dv 6 rovovtog maoLy Muir. 





1. ravavria dpa rodracc, that is, “ the opposites of rpug7 dpyia, &c., 
must be assigned elc rotvavriov ; that is, ele dperiy wuy7e. 

2. tpuddr Kal duerinc apyéc te... mdoww fuiv: Ast, as usual, is for 
emendation here, and thinks this could be made better by inserting 
after yiyvoir’ dv the word éy6pdc or puonrdéc, for which he deduces an 
argument, not very intelligible, from pceZ below. It may, however, ° 
be read as it stands, and regarded as an application, to human af- 
fairs, of the previous sentiment, by supposing edc understood after 
to.giroc, and by taking away the interrogation which is found in 
most editions. The order would be thus: rovodroc (Bede) mao july 
ylyvocr’ dv tpugay Kai duerig dpyée te, bv 6 romnthg Epackev elxedov 
elvat, &c. ‘Such a Deity would be to us all rpugdv, dueAne, &c. ; 
_in short, one whom (v), or just such a one as the poet said was 
like,” &c. The only real difficulty in the passage is in dy, which, 
a8 it stands, is somewhat harsh. The relative we should expect 
would be olov, corresponding to ro.odzec. From its position, how- 
ever, in the order of the words before its correlative, it may be re- : 
garded as affected, through a species of attraction, by the words im- 
mediately preceding. Had it followed zocodrog, it would probably 
have been oloy, in which case the sentence would have presented 
no difficulty. The form of words in Greek is frequently affected by 
distance or contiguity, so as to be different from what would be re- 
quired by strict grammatical dependance. See remarks on the word 
‘roAAoorhv, Note XXIX., App. ‘Fhe view taken in respect to dy is 
confirmed by similar examples which occur a few lines below: od 
pnréov Exew ‘0o¢ towodrov 6 ye, instead of rocotrov olév ye. So, also, 
page 49 (5), in the words © 67 mpoojKet, &c. The poet here refer- 
red to is Hesiod : ‘ 

TO 62 Yeol vepecdar kai avépec, S¢ Kev depyoc 
, $0, cc amhe KoBobvpote etxedoc dpyiv. 
Works and Days, 278, 

It may be that we haye dy, instead of olov, to accommodate it to 
the language of the verse quoted ; a circumstance which often in- 
terferes with the strict grammatical dependence of a sentence. 
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KA. ’0p06rard ye eiraiv.* 

AO. Odxoby rév ye Bedvs ob pyréov ‘haw a roobrov 
6 yé Tot abtoc puoei* TH TE TL TOLOVTOV HbéyyeoBat TrELPW- 
pEéve@- 0vK émetpenréov. _ es ‘ 

KA. Od pév 09. TOG yap av; vel 

AO. "Qe dij mpoonjKer® wév mpatrety Kai éripedeiobar dta- 
pepdvTac TLvdc, 6 dE TovTOV ye VOUS TOY pév WEydAwY ert ; 
federal, TOV omixpOv dé dwedgi, Kata Tiva éEratvovvTeEs 
Tov ToLovTOY Loyor, OvK dv TavTaéracL TANUUEAOILEV ; OKO- 

3. opOérard ye eixov. Ast would subjoin these words to Epacxer, 
and make them a part of what was said by the Athenian. .They un- 
doubtedly refer to é¢acxev, yet it is perfectly agreeable to the Greek 
idiom to regard them as thé answer of Clinias. There is a great 
deal of vivacity in such an elliptical reply. It is equivalent to-&¢ao-: 

raré ye eimov. Our own language admits of it; as, ¢. g., 
i coms that one said so and so, nik 5 I be, and - 














} ah eo. A most iroportant truth. God. hates that, 

unlike himself. The Divine character is the / 
“the Divine Law. It must never be called in 
4) ToLodTOV ohéyyecbat ovdK Exitpentéov. “ No 
le to him who would even attempt to utter 


aire relative of rocodrev some distance be- 


ad hod immediately followed it in. the construction of the sen- 

haps have been more properly of 6). The same 

f that were given in respect to dv a few lines 
above. T ler of the sentence would be as follows: xara riva 
Adyov obK nuushoipev érawvoovteg Tov ToLodTov & (ol) 87 Tpoon- 
xet, &c. “By what reason (or why) should we not act absurdly in 

_ praising such a being as the one,to whoni it belongs to act and to 
exercise care in’a special manner, and’ yet the mind of this being 
should care only for the great, while it neglects the small.”._ When dé 
occurs anumber of times in.a sentence, there is a difficulty in putting 
it into anything like tolerable English, without too much circumlo- 
cution. The first. dé indicates an opposition between the two main 
members of the s@ntence; the second, between two subordinate 
clauses. In such cases the-subordinate dé is best rendered by our 
word while, in order to avoid the awkward repetition of the conjunc- . 
tion bud: .3 
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mrospev dé Oder ap’ ob Kara dvo eldn +d. ToLOvTOV er 
6 mpatrwy elte Bede, el’ EvOpwroc ; - 

KA. Tolw 67; 

AG. Aéyouev « 7) dtapépov ovdéy oldpevog elvar ro Aw 
Gpedoupévay THY opexpov, } pabvuia Kai Tpvd7p, el dia- 
péper, 6:52 duerei.” 7 Eotiv GAdwe Tog yeyvouévn duédeca ; 
ov yap tov bray ye adbvatoy f TOv andvTwy énipmedsio- 
Sat, rére dpédera Bota THY OMLKPGY 7} peydrwy pun) ertysE- 
Aovpéven,” dv dv duvaper Yede i} PadvAde tee Sv EAdamIc Kat 
ph dvvaroe értpedeiobat yiyvnrat. 


~ 





» 


6. 1d ToLodToy xpdtret, namely, neglects small things. 
7. 6 d2‘dueAez. Stephanus here would read dde.. Else, he says, 
dé roust be regarded as redundant, or otherwise the sentence would 
remain suspended. According to this view of Stephanus, the fol- 
lowing would be the order: dde duedei, ) deapépov oddév oldpevor 
elvat TH bAy, &c., } Pabvuia Kai tpv¢g ei dtagéper. “He neglects, 
either thinking that it makes no difference, &c., or through sloth and 
\ effeminacy, if it. does make a difference.’? Wethink, however, there 
is no need-of this supposition, or of regarding the dé as redundant, 
There is a pév implied (if it is not rather lost by a corrupt reading) 
after or before diagéper. In that case, dé has its usual force of oppo- 
sition or contrast, ‘and should be rendered while, as above. The al- 
ternative-intended, and also the antithesis made by the dé in the sub- 
ordinate member—ei (wiv) diagéper, 6-02 dueAei—would be clearly ex- 
pressed thus: '“ We say, then (6 mpdérrwv mpdrrec), the doer doeth 
thus, either supposing that it makes. no difference to the whole, 
when small things are neglected, or else (he doeth thus) through 
indolence and effeminacy, if, in fact, it does make a difference, while 
yet he neglects them.” 

8. phy biriuexouuéry dv dv. This is appended by way of explana- 
tion or epexegesis of the preceding 5rav ye ddbvarov, &c. The order 
would. be thus : ob yép mov érav ye tdivarov, &e., téTe Gpéiete borat 
Tay opKpav f peydhov (76) ph Exquerouuévy (rabtav) dvdv Suvduet : 
Bede F aide tig Ov ylyvnrat EAdimIe. ai pH dudardg bmipehetobac, 
“which may. be freely rendered thus: ‘“ When it is impossible to take 
care of all things, then no one, whether it be a God or any inferior 
being, ean be justly charged.with neglect of those things, be they 
great or small, in respect to which, he is wanting in the requisite ~ 
power for a special Providence.” Or,.in other words, there can be 


t 
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‘KA.-Ilde yap éy ; > 
AG, Nov. oy 60’ byree® Tprotv iptv ovat. droxpwrdobe- 


 gav ol Seove pév duddrepor® duodoyovvrec elvat- trapartn- 
Tove" dé Grepoc, 6 dé, dusdeiv THY omixpdv. mp@Tov pév, 
Seove dupétepot bate yryvoonev wai dpav nai dxovev 
navra, Aabeiv dé abrode oddév duvariv elvat TAY brré0wv"? — 
elaiv al alobjoete TE Kai émoriuat. TAVvTY — Eyer 


TAVTA; 7h THC; 

KA. Otra¢. #3 

AG: Ti dat ;* Siviecbat "acilea ébréacwv ad divapic tore 
Brnroig TE Kai GOavarote ; 

KA. Ila¢ yap ob ovyxwphoovrac kai tavTa obtwe Exery ; 

AO. Kai piv ayabobe te wai wenee dipedity§udpey 
abrovde sivat mévte byTeEc. 


KA. Epbipe an ’ 
A®. "Ap’ ody ob pabvuia pév Kai tpvdg. asia av- 


no neglect where there is no power. In such a case, ip érieActo- 

6a: is not the same With duedetv. Sée Note XLVI., App.j-On the 
* Peculiarities of certain Negative Forms of Verbs. Fede }) pavdg rig dv 
is equivalent to tic cire Hedge elre gadiAog dv. So, also, opcxpdv 7) pe- 
ydduy may be viewed as equivalent to elre omexpdv elte peydhor, 
“whether small or great.” Or, it may_be regarded as understood, 
as in the Republic, vi., 486, B.: ob py od? ride mapareiberc. Td 
roiov ; eluate 7 Svouabye- “ Surely you will not omit this (cireum- 
stance). What circumstance? Whether docile or dull.” 

9. dv’ évrec. The two supposed objectors. 

10. of Beods pév dpgorepds.  “ Who admit, both of them, that the 
Gods exist, while the one says that they are easily pontine and 
the other, that they: are regardless of small things.” > p 

11. xapairnrodc. See Note XLI., App. a 

12. tév éxdcuv eloiv ab alaBjoelc re Kai bmioriat. “AN such 
things as are capable of being perceived by the sense and by the’un- 
derstanding.” 

13. ri daf; Aat-has the same auialogy to d7 that vat has to vf. “Tt 
differs from 67 only in a prolongation and sharpening of the voice to 
express i as or yoy: which is. its usual office. “ But real- ~ 
ly! wy hes vs 
14, dyaBove re kai dpigrove. See Note XLIF, App. « 
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Tods duodoyeiv mparrecy driovy Torapénay, bvrac ye olove 
dpuodoyovpev ; detdiag yap Exyovog Ev ye jyuiv ane: pg- 
Ovpia dé, dpyiac Kai Tpvd7c. 

KA. ’AAnOéotata Aéyetc. 

AO. ’Apyia pév 67 Kai paPvpia obdeic duedet Sedv. od 
yap péteotiv abt@ Tov detdiac. 

KA. *OpOdrara Aéyetc. } 

AO. Ovbxovy 7d Aoinév, elmep duedovor THY opKpav 
wai ddiywy tTdv mEepi TO Trav, 7) ylyvwoKovTEs Wo ToTAapa- 
nav ovdevoc THY ToLobTaY éntpedciobas Bei, dpoev dv Tov. 
To° Ti TO AotTOY TARY. TO ie pati Tobvartion ; 

KA. Ovdév. 

AO. TLérepow ovv, @ dptote Kai BéATiOTE, Siu oe é- 
yovra,” ae dyvoovvrdc Te, kai déov émtpedcigbat, dv’ ay- 
voway duedovvrac, 7) yeyvookovrac bre dei, kafdnep of hav- 
Adtaroe THY dvOpiorrion Aéyovrat moisiv, eldérec GAAa el- 
vat Redrio npdrrev" ov 67 mpaTTovat, Oud tivag 7TTAaCG 
Hoover 7} AvTdY, ob TroLety ; 





15. detAlag yap.‘ Connect this with what is said page 46, 10: 
Gperic pev dvdpelav elvar, decdiav d2, xaxiag. See Note XLIII., App. 

1. 73 Aourdv. “For the rest of Our argument.” = rév epi rd may. 
«Which have a relation to the whole.” 

2. dduév ce Aéyorra. » “ Shall we put you down as saying that 
the Gods are ignorant, and that even when they ought to exercise 
a care, they through ignorance ‘neglect it; or, that knowing that 
they ought, yet still, as the meanest of men are said to do, who know 
better, &c.; so they (the Gods), through the overpowering influence 
of pleasures and griefs, do not do what they ought’ Aéov émipe- 
Azicbar. A mode of expressioh very common with the nominative 


~. neuter participle of dez and of the compounds of the substantive verbs. 


It is nearly equivalent to the genitive absolute, being, however, 
more closely connected, with the reasoning of the sentence in which 
it stands, instead of denoting, like the latter, a mere accessory cir- 
cumstance of time or place. “It being nécessary,” or ‘‘ when they 
. ought,” &c. eS : 

| 3. BeArio mpdrrecv. Stephanus, on the authority of Eusebius, 
would here read PéAriov mpdrreiv, melius esse alia facere. BeAtio 
-mpatrey, however, is more strictly in accordance with the purest 


et 


v 
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KA. Ide yap av; 

AO. Ovnodvy 07 Taye dvOpdriewe aecued THs TE lie 
pixou petéxer dbioewc dua, kai Seoosbéotarov® abré tort 
mavtev Cow dvOpwroc. 

_ KA. *Eotxe yoor. 

AO. Oedy ye piv KThwarda® papev elvar névta bnéoa 
Yvq7Ta Coa, OvrEp kai Tov ovpavoy biov.’ 

KA. Ile yap ob ; 

AO. "Hdn toivuy opuKpa 7 evil Tle HaTwW TavTE Elvat 
toi¢ Yeoic. obdeTépwc® yap Toi¢ nearape res ‘“huae duedety 


‘dv ein mpoonKor, éxtpereorarorc ye over Kai dpioroc. oKo- 


Taper yap On Kai Téde Ett mpdE TOvTOLC. 

_ KA. TO rotor; 2, 
“AO. TO repi te aloOjcewe Kai dvvapewc, dp’ obn évav- 

ting? ahAqdow pic poarévqy Kai cng et eh éorov me- 

PUKOTE ; 


Greek idiom. Compare the examples, yadend or yatendrepa body ; : 
also such phrases as pédra pabeiv, card ideiv, Adyog Suvatde Kadravo;j- 
oat, id.oTy river, aia Yavudoat, and others, which are generally ex- 
pressed in Latin by the supine, difficile. visu, mirabile dictu, &c. In 
such: cases, of an infinitive dependent’on an adjective, the Greek 
usage Of the active, instead of the passive, corresponds to the Eng- 
lish idiom. As we say, hard to learn, cruel to behold, better to do, in- 
stead of better to be done, although some might regard this last ex- 
ample as hardly admissible. : 

‘4,5. dvOponwa mpdypata...... Seosebéctarov. See Note XLIV,, 
App. a 

6. Dedv xrjpata: See Note XLV. %» aa “a ‘ 

. 7. obpavoy bdov. This is here evidently put for the whole dni- 
mated universe, like Paul's réoa 4-xrlowe, Rom., viii., 22, ‘ the whole 
creation, the whole-creature world.” opixpd ) peyara, “be they — 
or small.” See page 50, (8.) : : 

8. obderépwe. “In neither respect,’ that is, whether you take the 
ground that we are small or great. -éryedeotéroue ye ovat. The 
participle, in such connexions as this, often has the force of a con- 
ditional clause, “ if they are most provident;” &c. 

9. dp’ ob« évavtiag.. “Haye they not (that is, have not sense snd 
power) reciprocally an opposite nature in respect to ease and-diffi- 

E2 


‘ 
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KA. Ile Aéyece ; 

AO. ‘Opav pév rrov kal dnovery Ta oiKpa’’ yaAetatepov 
hTa peydaAa> déperv & ad Kai xpatelv nai ériysedrsiobae ' 
TOY opixpOv Kai dAlywr ravti pgov 7) TOY évavTion. 

KA, Kai odd ye. > 

AO. "latp@ 07. mpooretaypévor™ bAov Tt Sepurrebery, 





culty?” 7d mepi alaOhatw¢ is equivalent to 7d ti¢ alcOycews, Or 7 
aicOnor¢ ; and both taken together constitute a hominative for he 
dual verb tordy. ; ? 

10. ta cutxpd. We may say in Greek, yaderorepov lon sa opeKxpa 
par, or'Ta opixpa gaTt xadendrepa dpdy. See Resparks, page 52, 
(3), on the words Beatin mpérrecv. 

11. "latp® 59 mpooterayyévov. Ast would place a comma after oi, 
and rénder aecording to the following order : arp} di} BovAopéve nat 

. Sovapévy Bepanevtery Tt mpooteraypévov, &c. “Toa physician who is 
willmg and able’ to heal something committed to his care,” &c: In 
this view air below is made redundant. This interposition of the 
pronoun, it is true, is not unusual in a long and complicated Greek 
sentence; yet still it seems to us in this place’more natural and easy: 
to regard mpooreraypévoy as the nominative (some would. call it the 
accusative) neuter impersonal absolute, like déov, page 52 (2). Itis: 
true, this usage generally takes place with the neuter participle of 
dei, or of the impersenal compounds of the substantive verb, such as 
&dv, mpoodv, tapor, and the kindred idpyov, yet we not unfrequent- 
ly find it extended beyond these limits. ,The same usage occasion- 
ally prevails in respect to rapadydv, ruydv, dégav, sometimes with 
doxobdv, xpoojxoy,-and now and then with passive -participles gener- 
ally ; as, Thucyd., i:, 125, dedoynévow 62 abroic,.“‘ when it was de- 
termined by them.” So, also, with elpnuévov and dy joined with ad- 
jectivées; as, aigypdv dv, “it being base,” Or,-quum turpe sii—adniov 
bv, duvardr' dv, &c. See -Kuhner, 312. \ If the rule may_in this case 
admit of being extended to xpocreraypzévov, which is somewhat akin 
to défav dedoypévoy and élpnuévov, the sentence may be thns render- 
ed, and according to the following order and punctuation: "larpp diy 
Boviropévy kal divauévys tpooteraypévoy, bov re Bepanevely, BEee more 
Radic 76 wav abt Tov wiv peyddwy brmeAornévy, Tov poplwv & Kak 
opixpav duehodvre ; “ When, to a physician who is both willing and 
competent, it is appointed to heal any whole, will his work; as a 
while, be in‘a condition creditable to him, attending,-or if-he attends 
enly, to the great portions, while he neglects the small!” Take 
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BovAopéven- nal dvvapéve, THY perv peycadwv exipedovueva, 
TOV poplwy dé Kai ouLKpav sane 19 BEer tote — 
abT@ TO Trav ; 

KA. Obdapsc. 

AO. Od pv 0d68 a Ee obdé atparnyoic, obd ol 
kovduotc, ovd’ ad trol TroALTtKOIC, obs’ GAAW THY TOLObTwY 
obdevi, xepic Tov dAiywr Kai OJUKPOY, TOAAG 7} wsyaha. 
ovdé yap dvev ouikpov™ rovc oi ong gaciv oi ALOoA6yoe 
Albove ed Keiobat. x ‘ 

KA. Tlé¢ yap'av; ares . 

AO. Mi) rolvuy tév ye deov éthowpév"* rote Overy 
Onuovpy@v pavddrepov, of ta mpoonwovTa avroic' Epya, 
dowrep dv aueivove Wat, Téow dxpibéatepa Kai TEAE@TEPA 
juga TéexVN omKpa Kai peydAa dmepydgovta* Tov dé Sedov 
bvra'* re copwrarov, BovAduevor 7 mupereenes wai dvvan: 





7 


émtweAounév@ as a conditional ‘clase, like imeheorérote ye tiie on 
which we remarked a short distance back. In this way Separeverv, 
is governed by mpéoreraypévov, and abr@ comes -in easily in the 
order of the sense. Sig 

12. érypedouuévy . . .. deAodvrt. See Note XLVI., App. 

13. dvev opKpov. ‘See Note XLVII.,App. 

14. 'Agiiowuev. Some would here prefer the reading bgiauey on 
account of the particle a, which, it is contended, cannot be joined 
with the 1st aorist subjunctive active. To this rule of the gramma- 
rians there are, however, so many cases indirect opposition, that it 
may well be doubted whether the common reading should be chan- 
ged on account of it. See many of these cases, Matthie, Gr. Gram., 
728, and the emendations by which he, proposes to oe hen.¢ con- 
form to this rule. - : oka 
. 15. tov d2 Sedv Svra. This isto nat connected with dintinnitte 

gaviérepov above. Had it immediately followed, it would ‘have re- 
quired otily the connective ré in penre-and would probably have read 
thus: pte tolvuy rév ye Sedv afidewpév note Ivytov dSnucoupydy, 
gavAdrepor elvat, ujre Sedv dvra (4Edowper), &e.. ‘ Let us not deign 
to think that the Deity; of all others, is inferior to mortal workmen, 
nor that, béing a God most wise, with the will and the power, &c.; he 
should take no charge of those small things, the care of which is 80 
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pevoy, Ov nev paov tv eripednOivae ouxpOv bvTwr, unda- 
py étrpedciobar, kabarrep dpyov 7 devAdv tiva dtd mdvoug 
pabvpovvra, THY dé pEyddAwy'— - 

KA. Mydapic dééav tovabrny epi Seav, @ téve, drro- 
dexoue0a* obdaur yap obte bovov ob7’ dAnbes dtavdénua 
dtavooiped? dv. - 

AO. Aonovper 5é por voy 7dq ee petpiac? Bucide 
6a TH arabes THC dpedetac Trépt Sear. 


easy,” &c, The dé in this case is. occasioned by the parenthetical 
or explanatory clause, of rd xpocyxovra, &c. There is an opposition, 
or, rather, contrast between this clause and what follows, and this 
contrast is denoted by dé, which, in consequence of its position and 
relation to a subordinate part, appears harsh and’ difficult to be 
rendered. It is a rule'in English composition, that there should be 
no grammatical dependence between a parenthesis and the other 
members of a period ; or that it should be so introduced, that it may 
be taken ont without altering the grammatical relation of the other 
parts. The propriety of Such a rule may be doubted. At all events, 
the Greek writers allowed themselves much more freedom in the‘ 
construction of their periods ; and hefce the frequent occurrence of 
what grammarians style anakoloutha, and suspended sentences. Per- 
haps, on the whole, it would be better thus to regard the passage be- 
fore us as suspended, for the sake of the stronger impression. After 

: speaking parenthetically of the exact care exercised by human artists, 
the writer breaks out in the following unfinished contrast: “ But 
that God, being most wise, possessed of power and will, &c., should 
neglect small things like some idle and cowardly being, while he 
concerns himself about the great”—The, impatient and characteris- 
tic interruption of Clinias then ‘comes in with admirable effect—No,- 
we can hold no such opinion ; we.can entertain no such false and-unholy 
sentiment. In this way far more power is given to the sentence than: 
could be imparted by the most perfect regularity. 

1. Tév d2 peyedwr. - “ While-he does concern himself about the’ 
greater.” -See the remarks on the best mode of rendering 62 in cer-. 
va cases, page 49, 5 and 50, 7. : 

2. petploc. ‘Properly, both in manner and Segrén: ” rO girdatrio 
THe aperelac répt SeGy. “The one who loves to impute neglect to 
the Gods—who querulously arraigns the Divine Providence.” Ordo 


—iAaitip Seiv. rep Tio duedeiac.. — 
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KA. Nat. 

AO. TO ye Rebysotor” totic are Spoke abrov a 
| Aéyenv. 

* KA, ’OpOéc. 
AG. "Er@day ye pr npondeioa prot doKet pio | bt 
TIVO, 4 

“KA. Hotwy, d *yabs ; 

AO. -TlefOwpev tov veaviay toi¢ Léoyotc, O¢ TH Tov Trav- 
Too ErripEdhovpLévw mpd TV wurgplay kal dperiy Tod bAov 
ndvr’ gori ovvretaypéva,® Ov «ai Td pépog ei¢ divayiy 
ExaoTov TO mpoonKxov mdoxer Kai Trovet. TovToLC 6 eloiv 
adpyovrec mpooreraypévor® éxdororg ext TO OpixpoTrarov 
asi mad Onc Kat pen, ele. pEptopoy. tov Eoyatov TEAO¢G 

dmetpyaqpévor ° 7 ov ty nai TO by, ® axétAre, pdptov ele 





3. @ ye Bidfeo@ar. See Note XLVIII., App. 

4. dp8d¢. Stephanus, whom Ast follows, and whom Eusebius and 
Ficinus seem to countenance, would connect dp8é¢ with the pre. 
céding Aéyecv, making the whole, from 7 ye to éri rtvdy, the lan-,. 

_ guage of the-Athenian.  Aliogue Aéyerv, sine hoc adverbio quem usum 
hic haberet? STEPH. My Aéyeuv itself, however, in the sense ‘of 
“‘ speaking improperly,” or of “ saying nothing to the purpose,” is-so 
commion in Greek, that we much prefer the vulgar text, which gives 
6p0G¢ to Clinias, making it very similar to the reply of the same 
speaker, page 49 (3), dp0érata ye elxdv, on which we have remark- 
ed. There is great vivacity, and much that is characteristic of the 
simple-hearted Clinias in this interrupting assent. It is principally 
directed to the word Bidecbat, and intimates that, in his view, the 
argument had been perfectly irresistible, so that nothing moré need 
be added. As much as to say—you are most correct in declaring 
that you have forced him; your argument is, indeed, most triumphant. 
And then this brings on very naturally the subsequent reply of the 
chief speaker + ‘‘ And yet there:seems to me to be need in addition 
of something of a more persuasive kind.” rivdy érpddr, 

5. ovyreraypéva. Not simply “appointed by” (although this sénse - 
is included), but “so arranged as to eens (ovr) with the uni-" 

\ versal guardian.’”” 

6. dpyovrec. See Note XLIX, App. 

7. anetpyaozévot. This word must have here the sense of consti- 
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7) nav Evyteiver Brérov del, Kainep TavopuKpov by. a8 S28 
AéAne mepl tovTO ait we yéventc* Evena Exsivov yéyve- 
Tat naoa, bnw¢ 9H TO. TOV TavTo¢ Bi~ imdpxovoa edbdai- 
pov ovoia, oby Evexa cod yryvouévn, od 68 Evexa éxei- 
vov. mac yap latpdc Kat nag Evrexvog Snuovpyd¢, TavTo¢ 
pév Evexa navta épydcerar, mpd¢ TO xowvG Evyteivov"”® BEA. 
tiarov: pépoc piv Evexa bAov kai oby bAov pépoue Evexa 
dnepydgerat, od 62 dyavakteic, dyvody rq 7d mepi .o8 
dpiorov t@ navti Evubaiver, Kar oot kata déivapy"* thy 
The Kone yevécswc: érei 8 asi Wuxi) ovyteTaypévy’* oo~ 


pare tore pév GAAw, ToTe db, dAAw, perabddre mavTolag” 


perabodac. dv avtqv' i} dv érépav uyfy, obddév GAAo fer, 
tuted, appointed, or organized, although such an- application is some- - 


what unusual. Ele peptquoy tov Eoyaroy, “tothe most minutedi-. 


vision. » 'TéAo¢ must be taken abverbially, as equivalent to TeAbwe. 
"Qy must be referred to todrore and ovyretayyéva. 

» 8. Evvrelver BAérov. ‘Looking tends.” The participle, being. a 
favourite part of speech with the Greeks, is often thus used in con- » 
nexion with a verb; in this manner becoming equivalent to two 
verbs in English, as though, it were Bremer Kal Teivet. Seen 

9. Téveoig.. See Note L., App: . 

10, 11, 12, 13. See Note LL, App. 

uote kara dévayiev, &e. “According to the power of the common 

: generation,” that is, as far as itis possible for both these efids to.be 

jointly accomplished, viz., the good of the eiace and the good. 
of the universe at the same time. 

15, ovytetayyévn. The. common reading here is én:rerayyévg., 
We have, however, followed Eusebius and Stephanus, who.refers 

“to several old manuscripts as authority. Luvreraypévy makes a 
much better sense, and is. much better adapted to the context. It. 
may be rendered here, . ‘soul appointed to act in co-operation. with, 
body. ” 

1. dv avr.“ By its own internal ‘action. us be érépay pox. 
““ Through the influence of another soul.” This is one of those 
cases in which dia with the accusative would be said to signify the 
instrumental cause, a sense which it generally has with the genitive. 
Even here, however, we may perceive a difference. It denotes a 
spiritual instrumentality, either of soul upon itself, or of one soul upon 
another, and may, perhaps, be more appropriately rendered by reason 


’ < - wy 
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you T@ wertevTy Asinerae TAY perarevac TO ev dyer- 
vov yeyvouevov 700¢ ele Berri rémov, mer 08 sig Toy 
xelpova, kata TO mpérov aitadv. éxdote, va vhs T™poo7- 
_ kobang polpac Aayxavg. 

KA. Ij Aéyets ; ‘ 

AO. "Herép dy Exot Abyov"* paoravn seasahahag Secig'es Tov 
mdvtwv, tabTy jor SOKa dpdgeav. el piv yap mpd¢ Td 
bAov® dei BAETWY TAATTOL TiC, WETAOYNWATICWY Ta NaVTA, 
olov én mupdc tdwp Empixor,' wai pi) Fbproada 8& évdc 4} 
én ToAAGY. Ev, tpGTHG H evrépac 7} Kai tpitn¢g yevéoewo 
pererAnoora, TARO drresc” dv ely The peTare 
Koounoews + vov 0 Fore enn paotavyn TH-TOd TavTd¢ 
Errepedovpéva. 

KA. Hae ad A€yetc ; 


of, than by means of, although the two expressions sometimes. come 
nearly to the same thing, means reason and motive; in regard to spirit- 

_uakagencies, having often the like.relation. ‘The sentiment is this - 
“The adaptation of the soul to its appropriate state is its own work. 
Nothing, then, is left to the chess-player but to transfer: the pidces 
thus adapted to their proper stations.” “Meraribévat—calculum quasi 
retractare, “to take back or change a piece.” We render werrevrj, 
chess-player, by way of accommodation to a well-known game, in 
order to give more force to the simile. vy here means more 
properly vis anime, than the substance of soul itself. 

2. "Hurep dv tyor, &c. See Note LIL, App. 

3, 4. El. wiv yap mpoe rd bAov. For an extended itiaiilie of 
this difficult passage, and of what follows for some Satan; see 
Note LIE., App. , iL 

5. arecpa. Supply. peraaxnuariouara. £3 - ; 

6. Merarwenévng xoopjcewc. “ Displaced arrangement,”: that is, 
requiring a new arrangement at every. act of providential inter- 
ference; a displacing of the whole order of the chess-board at each 
move. See the-comparison of the xerrevry¢ a short distance back, 
where we*have also the verb perati@évac. Meraoynuarifo would 
mean here, 4o transform immediately, without intermediate means 
(media) or successive generations of cause andeffect. MerabéAAes, 
on the other hand, although active in form, has an intransitive or 
middle meaning, signifying a change from internal causes-in the 
things themselves, whether innate or implanted: . 
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AO "Qde. érresdy) Kareidev tua 6 Baotdedo éupdyoug 
ovoac tac mpdieg drdoac, tai TOAARY pév dpeTiy Ev av- 
tai¢ ovoav, moAAjy dé Kaxiay,. dvoAeBpov’ dé bv yevope- 
vov Gan’ ovt aldvior, pryiv kai odpa, Kabdrep ob Kata 
vopnov bvre¢ Seok, (yéveotc yap ob dv more HY Saw atro- 
Aouévov Tovro Sarépov) Kai TO pév @pedeiv dyadov dei 
mepukée, boov dyabdy puyijc, duevofOn, TO dé Kaxdv BAGT- 
Tew tavta Tavta Evvidav eunyaviocato® Tov Keipevov 
ExaoTov TOY LEPOV, ViKwOAaY apETHY, TT@OPEVHY OF Kakiay 
év 7 Tavti mapéyor pddor’ dv Kai pgota Kai dprora. 
peunyaryntar’ dn mpog TAY TOvTO, TO, TOLdY TL ylyVvéuevoY 
asi rotav Edpay det petadapbdvov olxigecOa, Kai tivac 
ToTé TéTMOUE* THC OE yEevécEwC TOV TOLOD TLVOG” adjKE Taigs: 





7. avoAeOpov ... alaviev. See Notes LIV. and LV., App. 
> 8. éunyavnoato. Excogitavit. This word savours somewhat af 
Plato’s peculiar doctrine of the necessary existence of evil, arising 
out of that depravity which was connected with matter, in the con- 
stitution of things. It seems to represent the Deity as struggling 
with this disorder, and employing all the resources of his wisdom in 
devising plans to counteract its influence. See Note XXXI., App., 
on the doctrine of the good and evil principle. . Tod xeiuevov. “In 
what situation lying,” whi gueque pars sita est, ot ‘in what manner 
each part might be so disposed as iri the best and easiest manner to 
give the victory to virtue, and the least advantage to whornet or. 
evil.” . - 

9. peunydvgrat. A change is bes made from the aorist to the 
perfect tense, to intimate that it is a finished, settled, or established 
mode of proceeding, employed at the present time as well as in the 
first origin.of things. - The aorist éunyavjoaro had reference to single 
and individual parts and acts; peyzrydvqrac has regard to the whole, 
mpog xay tovro. It is best rendered -here as a present: ‘“‘ He con- 
trives this in reference to the whole, namely, what kind of a situa- 
tion. everything which becomes of a certain quality must receive and 
inhabit.’”* See Note LVL, App. . 
10. rig yevésees Tod mood TNdt. This seceminar is equivalent 

to rod ylyvecbat totdy tt. In the werds &dpay, olxi{ecOa:, and rérovg 
above, wé may yet discover the metaphor of the stones and the build- 
er, made-use of page 55 (13). Like the comparison of the dark and 
dangerous flood, it lingers long in the writer’s mind, and affects, un- 
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on jbects Exdarov huav rae ‘alriac. bmn yap dv émBv- 
hq, kat bribe rig Ov ri poyhy, ‘weory oxeddv éExdoroTE 
Kat ToLovto6¢ yiyverat- drag typi as a) pete Rin 

KA. To yobv elxéc. 

AO. MerabdAret piv roivuy mdiv0" boa’ péroyd inte sain 


xiie, év Eavroic keatnuéva™ Thy Tio wetabodic altiay * fie- 
tabaArovra dé déperat.nata tiv. the elvapuévne’® Taki 
kai vopov. outxporepa pev THY HODY* werabaddAovra éAdr- 
TW, KaTa TO THES xwpac Extredov perarropeverat, TAEiw dE. 
_ kat ddixérepa perareodyra, ele BdOo¢ ré te KdTw Aeyoueva 
Tov Toray, boa "Ardny™ re Kai Ta TOOT WY Eyoueva TOY OVO- 
parav érovoudcovres apddpa dobovras kai éveporo200- 
a'® saures Stadvbevrec TE TOV ‘owparuy * peifov dé dn} 


donk kakiac 7} dpetig ondérav petardby, dca tiv abtic 
Bovanoiv te Kai djurtav yevopévyy loyvpav, éndrav pay 
dpery Yeia mpoouttaca’ yiyvytrae StadepovTuic rolatrn, 
diadépovta® Kai petébare témov dytov bAov, peraxouabel- : 
oa sic dusivo tind témov Erepov, brav dé Theat ént 


tavavria pebidpboaca ‘row abrig Biove . itt, Picdinie 


consciously perhaps, his language, even where there was no design- 
éd reference to it. This method of earrying ‘along metaphors con- 
tained, yet half concealed, in single words’ and phrases, isa peculiar 
beauty of Greek composition, by no means confined to their poetry, 
although this abounds with the richest examples of it. 

11: é éavroic. See the close of Note LVI, App. 

12. xara ragiv eluapuévne. ‘See Note LIV., App. 

13. opixporepa pév TOV #Oav. For an extended explanation ot this 
difficult passage, and of what follows, see Note LVIL, A 

-14: "Ardny érrovopdtovtes. . See Note LVIIL, App., on the Greek 
"Acdnc, compared with the Hebrew Sinwt and poy ma: 


15. pobotrrar kal dveiporodoiar. “See Note LIX., App., on the 
similar fears of Hell which have existed in all ages. 

1. dpery Veiga xpoopitaca. Compare ‘this with 2 Petety Ly 4; va 
yiyunobe Yeiag Kotvevoi giceac. : 

2. d:agépovta. Connect this with rérov, although such a cons 
struction is rather harsh and unusual, ‘On this passage, and espe- 
cially the word éyiov, see Note LX., App., on the spirituality of some . 
; oR , 
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Attn tot dixn tori Sedv of "OAvutoy Exoveww,* 
@ tai Kai veavione, ausdsioba doxav id Yeov‘ Kako 
perv yryvouevor, mpd¢ Tag Kaxiovg poyde, dueivw d8, mpdg 
Tac dueivoue Topevouevor, ty Te Cwy Kai év maoe Yavarotc,* . 
maoyev Te Kai Toeiv & TpoojKoy Spay gore Toi¢g Tpoade-- 
péat Tove mpoodepeic.’ tabTn¢ rie dikne obte ov. phToTE — 
obte el GAAog atvyxije’ yevouevocg érevinrat Tepryevéobar 
Vea. hy ravdv dikav diadepovtws tratév te ol TazavTEC, 











of the Platonic views in regard to the future blessedness of the soul, and 
the capability, which many parts of the Platonic writings possess, of be- 
ing accommodated to a higher system of truth. 

3. Airy. ro ding tort Sedv of "OAvurov Eyovat. This-is an Inte 
doubted hexameter line, evidently intended as a quotation. : What 
immédiately follows, although the language of the writer, and de- 
‘ signed only for prose, is yet capable of being reduced to the same 
measure by a slight transposition, and by pronouncing dedv in one 
syllable, as must frequently be done in the Greek poetry, 

"Q rai kai veavioke, Soxdv td Dedv duehetobat. 


The Platonic writings, furnish many examples of a similar kind, 
which by slight changes, and sometimes with no change at all, may 
be reduced to_a pleasing rhythm. They were, in all probability, not 
designed, but flowed spontanedusly from the well-tuned ear and har- 
monized spirit of this poétical_philosopher. Nothing could more 
perfectly describe the exquisite softness and polish of his own Greek, 
than: what he-says of Theztetus, in the dialogue of that name, page 
144, B.: olov éAaiov pedpa dyodnytt péovrog. 

4. év xaot-Savaroir. See Note LXI., App., On the mystical senses 
of this word. , 

5. mpocgepéot Tove mpoogepeic. “ Like to like.” 

6. druy7c. Ficinus here evidently read etrvyy¢ without ei, for 
he renders the passage thus: Quare nec tu neque ullus -alius ‘optet 
confidatque se.adeo felicem fore ut judicium hoc Decorum effugiat atque 

exuperet. It is capable, however, of a very good sense according to 
the common reading. ‘‘ Neither do you expect, nor. if any other is 
in like unfortunate condition (that:is, exposed to the Divine jus- 
tice), let him ever boast he shall escape (or survive) the justice of 
Heaven.” IlepryevéoOar—supéresse.. The same remarks apply to 
eb hére, as to elwep, page 46 (14). It is equivalent, to obre GAAog 
aruxhe yevopevog, elmep gots roLodrog, emevenrat, &c. 
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pea TE tbeuhabeiatas Tonapértay, ob yap dpednOjoy’ 
noré bn’ adtic. ody obtw ourxpdg dy dvoy Kara Td TIC 
Ying BaOoc, : byndae yevopevoc, ele Tov odpavdv dvar~ 
THOQ* tiaseg 68 abtay Tiv mpoojKovoay tysmpiay, eit’ év- 
Odde* pévev, ele al év “Avdov StaropevOeic, elte kal ToUTOY 
ele &ypucitepov Ext diaxquobeic’. ténov. 6 abtog d2Adyog 
oot Kai rept éxeivwv dv eln, TOV, ob¢ od KaTidaY Ex oUt 
kp@v peyadoug yeyovsrac, dvootoupyjoavrac, 7 Te ToLov- 
' tov nmpdgavrac, onOne && dOAlwv. eddaiwovag yeyovévat, 

Kiira; Gc &v narénrpo.c,"* abrav raic npaigeaty, tnyhow ka- 





 T.-0b yap deanOiog more on atric. ‘Avri¢ refers here to At, oF 
the Divine Justice or Law personified. . See Note LXII., App.,.on the 
Divine Omniscience, and the remarkable resemblance between me passage 
and certain declarations of the Scriptures.- ‘ , 
8. évOdde. “In this world, or in Hades.after having passed 
through (d:a—mopevelc) this world.” In the same.way, éxe? is often 
used for the other world. There isa power in these brief adverbs, 
when thus employed, that no descriptive terms couldequal, ‘They 
are several times used in this manner in the Gorgias, especially in - 
the passagé where Socrates is pointing Callicles to that final and. 
Divine tribunal, where he will stand so much more in need of a de- 
fence and of an advocate, than in the-Athenian courts—yaopjon xat- 
lAtyysdoese obdév Hrrov 7 éyo "ENOAAE, ov "EKEI—No less than I 
would HERE (that-is, before. a human: bar), will you be speechless and 
dizzy THERE. Gorgias, 527, A> With how much effect are they 
employed by Euripides, when Medea, in making her last address to 


'. her-children, says so concisely, yet with such fulness of — 


Evdaimovotroy * 422’ "EKEL: ra o'. ENOAAES 
Tlatnp agetrer’ : : P 
Would that ye might be blessed, but THERE ; all HERE . 
; ate nah oe 
“Medea, 1069. > 
9. Sealeaguiibete. The intensive sense: of é:a comes directly, from 


its primitive local. sense : through, thorough, significant of complete- - 


ness. Here both offices unite : emits all intervening states 
to the remotest bounds.” 

10. de év xarémrpore, &e. “In the events of sheie lives, as in 
mirrors, you think you have seen (reflected) the neglect of all things 
by the Gods.” ~ This fine simile is exceedingly descriptive of those 


= 
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Oewparévat THY TraévTwv duéderav Sedv + ob eldde abriy” 
THY ovyrédeiay,* brn mote TO TravTi FoubdAdrera. Try* 
voéokev dé abthy, © Tavtwv avdpetorare, TAC ob delv do- 
keic ; hv ttc py yryveokwy ob0 dv rirrov™ Idou troré, odd? 
* Aéyou EvubdAdecOas rept Biov dvvardc dv yévotro ele eb- 
daoviay* re kai dvodaipova riyny. Tavra el pév oe Trel- 


who look only upon the surfaces of things, superficial men, Gvdpec 
éxir6Aaiot. It suggests the similar comparison, by the Apostle 
James, of those “who behold their natural faces in a glass :” éy 
écéxrpy, James i., 23. Ipafeow abrév. Not “their deeds,” but 
rather, “the events of their lives,” namely, “ their seeming or super- 
ficial prosperity in the midst of all theircrimes.” Hpagi¢ sometimes 
has almost the sehse of +460¢, and may mean a condition or state, thus 
differing from the derivatives of roréw, and even from most verbals 
of a similar form terminating in ¢. As in the Trachinie of —- 
cles, 151.: 

Tér’ av tig eloidotto, tHv abot oxondv 

TIPAZIN, xaxoiow ol¢ éyd Bapivopar. 

Tlpaéi¢ is also a technical term, used in reference to the stage or 
tragedy. It is ‘so applied by Aristotle, in his Art of Poetry, to that 
event which constitutes the leading action of the drama. There. 
may be some such allusion here-to human_-life, and especially the 
life of such as are here.referred to, in the light of a drama, a tragic 
‘apéécc, which has not yet been wound up, or come to its catastrophe, 
and the issue of which has not yet been seen. . Tav révrov dpédecav: 
Sewv. -The genitive, having a much more extensive significance in 
Greek than the corresponding possessive case-in English, and em- 
bracing many more relations, frequently gives rise to constructions 
which appear to us very harsh. Thus here, Sedv bears to-duéAevav 
the relation of agent, while ravrwy has to it the relation of ob-_ 
ject. Instead, however, of governing them both by duédeay, it 
would, perhaps, be better to regard Yedyv as an ellipsis for the Shore 
usual expression, of the cause or agent, dd Tov Bedv. 

ER, Ode elddgabrav riy ovvréetav. See Note LXIIL., App. on 
~ the doctrine of a final judgment. 

12. rérev. On the use of this word, see Note LXIV., App. 

.I3. ebdaipovlay ...dvodatuova. The location and context of these 
words-in this passage, and a few lines above (2& d0Aiwy ebdaipovec 
yeyovévat), furnish an admirable illustration of the remarks made Note: 
XXXVIII., App., on the difference between happiness, in the usual 
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‘8 TAsiviag bde ‘Kai Féuraca hav hde i yepovoia; trept 
Vedv Oc ob olaOa 6, Tt Aéyetc, KaAGe Gv aot 6 Sedo ad-— 


Tog EvAdaubdvor* el & énideng Abyou twd¢ Er ay eine, 
‘Aeyovtwy hyisv mpd¢ tov tpitov émdéxove,® el vooy Kai’ 
érwoorr bere: Ste pév yap Yeot te eloi Kai avOperwr 
éripédovra, &ywye ob Ravtadract pabrac’ dv dainy jyuiv 


worldly sense of the term, ahd blessedaess. The passage may be 
paraphrased : “ Without giving heed to this type of life, that is, with- 
out keeping in ‘mind this general notion (see ‘Note LXIV., App., on 
the word rérov) of their contribution (ovvréAecav) to the good of the 
whole, you will be able to form no right judgment respecting blessed- 
néss Or its opposite.” Or} if we take the other view of ‘ovytéAeca, 
adopted in Note LXIII.. App. .» and regard it as including the idea of 
end, consummation, final reckoning, &c., We then have a Sentiment 
almost the same with the famous declaration of Solon to Creesus, 
related: -by Herodotus, lib. i., 32, and which sometimes appears in 
the tragic poets as an ancient saying ; as in the beginning of the 
Trachinie of Sophocles : < 

“Aéyoc pev'tor "APXAIOZ dvOpdruv gavelg  ~ 

> Ge ob« dv alév’ bapeebiong Rooter, plo ag Be 
Vavot Tic. . 

14. 'O Bed¢ adric. There cannot be.a doubt but that this is to be 
taken here in its purest and highest sense, as referring to the One 
Ineffable Supreme—the One True God of Socrates and Plato. ‘The 
Deity himself, the very being whose existence and Providence we 
have been proving—may he assist you.” Had he referred in any 
way to the local Divinity of Athens or Pallas, he would have used 
the feminine airy. 

15. mpd¢ rov Tpitov Exaxove. « Keep listening (as the Pisani im- 
perative here. most impressively signifies) while we address our- 
selves to the third head of our argument.” "This is evidently spoken 
not to the two companions who, with: the speaker, formed’ the 

yepovoia mentioned above, but to the imaginary young disputant so - 
frequently'referred to. It has been shown, Ist, that GOD IS; 24, 
‘that he exercises a special Providence ; “which two propositions 
are almost equivalent to what the apostle assigns as the objects of 
faith, Heb:, xi:, 6.. It now remains:to be shown that he is not 
easily propitiated, or turned away from the Tight, by the onsen 
and sacrifices of the wicked. 2 

1. ob xavrdract patAwe. The speaker svi looks back with 

; F2 
3 
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arodedeiyOa > 75 dé napatnrovs ad Tove Yeovds elvas Toi- 
‘ow ddexovor dexouévove dapa, obre tivi avyywpnréov 
mavti? 7’ ad kata divauy tpdmm éAeyxréov. 
KA. KéAduor’ elmeg: rrouipév te we Aéyetc. 
AO. dépe 07° mpdc Bev adtay, Tiva tpdroy TapasTyToe 
yiyvowr’ dv* jiv, el yiyvouvto ad; Kai tives i) Troioi Tu 





a good deal of satisfaction, to what he regards as his master-piece 
in this argument : the subtle disquisition ‘about self- motion. On the 
* word maparrgrovs, see Note XLL, App. . 


2. navri tpémy. He seems to regard this as'the most. important 
position of the three, as being, in fact, more vital to the soul’s highest 
interests than any speculative belief in the Divine existence, or in 
a Providence without it. . Hence, he says, “ there must be no yield- 

-ing here, and no pains must be spared in the refutation of this per-— 
nicious error,” namely, that the wicked can easily propitiate the 
Deity by gifts. 


3. dépe dy. An never wholly loses its force as an inferential par- 
ticle. It has, however, much less strength as an illative than oby 
or dpa: It imports in such a connexion as this, a going on of. the 
argument, a transition to another head, with an, implication that 
something previous had been proved in a solid and satisfactory man- 
ner. ' Jt implies, therefore, when thus employed in argument, a con- 
sciousness of strength; and an anticipation of victory. Hence, when 

‘joined with dye, gépe, Aye, or with imperatives generally, ithas been 
most appropriately styled 67 hortativa. 

4. yiyvowr dv. “ Would they become propitiated or placable?” 
The use of yéyvowro instead of elev implies that they are to be-re- 
garded as previously angry. There is in the Protagoras, 340,¢.,a . 
still more’striking example, in which the true sense wholly depends , 
on the distinction between these two substantive verbs. . It is there 
shown that the two propositions yadewdv yevéoGar dyafdv, and yade- 
mov elvat dyabov, instead of being the same, as Protagoras rashly sup- 
posed, are, in fact, so widely distinguished, that one is true and the 
other false. For a bad man to-become good in his own strength is not 
only-difficult, but impossible. For one whd has become, or who has. been 

- made good, or who ts so by nature, TO BE good, is not only not diffi- 
cult, but delightful. Ov yap rotra é Tlirrakde EAeye 73 yader ov TE- 
NEZOAI tofAdy, Sorep.6 Zimwvidnc, dAAd ro “EMMENAIL, 


~~ 
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vei bvrec iieerer _pév avaykaiéy rev yiyvecbar rob 
ve Stow joovrac* Tov éravra svi a3 ‘obpavér. 
KA. Otrwe. ° ; 





5. rivec } rotol tivec. ** Who being, or of what kind being?” In 
these two questions rivec refers to the Offices the Gods are supposed 
tohold to men, and rotoé rier tothe nature of those offices, or the 
manner in which they are discharged. The answer to tivec is eon- 
tained in the word Upxovra¢ below, . The answer to moiol twee is 
suggested in the specification of the several kinds of rulers set forth. 

6. dtorxfoovrac. “ Who are going to administer.” The future 
here is used, not in reference to the actual state of things, but sub- “ 
jectively, to the state of the argument. ‘ Who on our scheme are 
going, &c., or whom we are going to represent as-actually adminis- 
tering.” So, also, the mathematician employs écraz and fcovrae in 
the statement of his demonstration, although there is no sequence 

-or faturity, except in the mode in which the mind conceives of the 
relations of truths, which in themselves are older than time of space, 
Subjectively, to the demonstrator, they may SEPM, ‘and be stated 
as consequences yet future. 

7: bvredexdc. “ Actually, as opposed to ‘potentially. id Correspond- 
ing to’ év évepyeig, as opposed to év dvvduer, Hence the noun év- 
réAéxeca, 80 much used by Aristotle, as contrasted with dvvauic. 
Philologists have differéd much about the etymology of this word. 
The derivation, however, from évreAy¢, perfect, complete, and fa, 
seems Satisfactory, both as respects form and meaning. That which 
exists only év duvduec is inchoate and imperfect; activity, energy (abro- 

_ xévnoic)is its completion and perfection. The word actually, in Eng- 
lish, has come to signify not much more than truly, as matter of fact, 
and is therefore not.a good representative. of évreAeyae, although it 
is difficult to find any other substitute forit. There is another word, 
byderéxera, continyance, duration, which some confound with this, as 
is done by Cicero, Tuse.. Disp., i, 22: Quintum genus adhibet, 
vacans nomine ; et sic ipsum animum éytedéyecav (tvdedéxevav) ap- 
pellat, quasi quamdam continuatam mbotionem. The etymology of év- 
deAéxera is very uncertain, ‘Tov éravra otpavéy is here put for the 
whole universe—the Héavens and all things they contain. It is 
very much like the Hebrew expression mp 52 nop, as Job, 


xxviii, 24: He looketh under the whole Heaven, or —co"nw ‘DY, ‘ 
the Heaven of Heavens, that is, all space—the universe. 
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‘AO. ’AAD’ dpa tics npoopepeic THY apysvTwr ; 7) tives. 
robro.c, @v* duvatov tyiv drreckdgovar tvyyavery pelSoory 
éAdtrovac ; rérepov tvioxol tivec dv elev tovovTo Sevyav 
qwudaAdAwpévar, 7} tAoiwy Kvbepvirat ;-Taya O& Kav drekao- 
Geiev otparonédwy dpyovol tiowv.' eln 0 dv Kai voowy 76+ 
Asuov® evAabovpévore larpoig orxévar rept owpara, i Ye 
wpyaig mepi puTov yéveniy elwOviag. Gpag yadenag dia 
p66wr" mpoodexouévorc * 7} Kai troysvlwv emrotdtatc. erret- 
On yap ovyKexwphxapyer™ juiv adroic elvar péev Tov ovpa- 
vov T0AAGY peoTov ayabdy, elvae dé Kal THY Evartiwv, 
mrAeL6van”? dé raY wh, waxn”? hd paper, dSévarts goTiy tp 





8. dy is genitive by reason of ruyxéveww—quos assequi possimus, oF, 
quorum compotes esse possimus. 
. 9. vécav méAeuov. The language employed above respecting con- 
' tending chariots and commanders of camps, suggested the repre- 
sentation of the physician in the same style, as carrying on a war 
with diseases. In all this, however, he has in mind the allusion 
which soon follows to what he styles way dOdvaroc, the grand and 
universal conflict between the powers of good and. evil, on which 
we have dwelt at length; Note LXVI., App. EvAabéoya. ‘“ To be 
careful, circumspect, cautious.” Hence to be timid, fearful, especial- 
ly to be occupied with religious dread, to be devout towards God ; al- 
though i in this last sense, as Prof. Hacket, in his Notes to Plutarch, 
De'Sera Numinis Vindicta, has well observed (page 92), it is seldom, 
if ever, found in classic usage.. The primary conception of the word, 
from ed and 276u, Aaubéve, is to handle carefully, to touch with caution. 

10. did $660v. An adverbial phrase similar to did ¢cAlag, dv 
aloxtivne, &c., with fear or timidly. It sometimes has the form é:d 
¢660v. The common reading is did ¢660v, which is certainly incor- 
rect. Compare the phrase 6’ dey@eiac, ZEsch., Prom. Vinc., 121, 

11. erred yap ovyxéxopjxapev. This admission could only have 
referred to the fact of the mixture of good and evil in the world, and 
which may be regarded as expressed in what is said page 32, lind 3. 
Plato has in no other part of this book, except in the present passage, 
told us which he thought had the preponderance. 
. 12. wAedvev 62 rév pi. For an extended examination “of this 
passage.and the doctrine contained, see Note LXV., App. 

13. wéyq GBdvaroc. On this remarkable expression, see Note 
LXVI., App. sake 


- _ . ; i 
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rouatrn, kat Gvdaxqe, Iavruaorije* deouévy Fupayor dé 
juiv Soi te dua Kai Ouipovec,** husic 0 ad kripata Yeov 
kat daipovov~ pbsiper dé tude adinia Kai bbpic wera adppo- | 
obvng* adger b2 dixacoodvy' Kai owppooivn pera dpovy- 
ewe, ev Taig THY Yedv Emwiyote oixovoas Suvvapeor.* Bpa- 
yw dé te Kai THe dy Tie THY TOLObTwY EvoLKOdY Huiv oa- 
gee Wot. wuyai df tives? ent ye olnovoat, Kai ddiKov Aij- 
pa rennet eens mea ial mpog Tag TOV pvAd- 





14.-See Note LXVI., SER 

15. Seot kat datpover .. . xtipata Seow. See. Note LXVIL, App: 

1. od fe J? dcxatootvy. . See Note LXVIIL, App., on the ancient 
division of the four cardinal virtues. 

2. émpixorc duvduect. ‘“ Animated, spiritual, or moral powers and 
faculties,” in distinction from physical agencies, or what he else- -° 
where styles Second working motions, or second causes. ~ 
_  Beuyat df twee éxt yc. A}, a8 an inferential particle, relates - 

back to what precedes érecdi yup, &c. What followed came in by 
way of parenthetical ejaculation, suggested by the previous meta- 
phorical allusions and mention of méAeuo¢ calling up to mind the 
great conflict of the universe, as presenting a bold and striking con- 
trast with the petty conceptions of the men whose doctrine he is _ 
disproving. ‘He now returns to them, and resufnes the more natural 
order of the argument, which had been interrupted, ‘ There are, 
then, (it seems), certain souls dwelling upon the earth,” &¢., name- 
‘ly, such as would measure the Gods by themselves, and attribute to 
them all those imperfections and weaknesses which pertain to such 
earthly guardians and rulers as we.have mentioned by way of com- 
parison. . 

4. dndovért. This is ‘cain given ‘as sini words, dijdov drt. 
The construction, however,.seems to require that it be taken and 
written as one: djA0v6T1.—as is’ ‘clear, evidently, 7 

5. Onpiddecg. ., There should, we think, be a comma after’ this” 
word. The usual rendering, ferocious, ‘would not here be in har- 
mony with guch expressions as we have below—ze(@ovar Soreiaic f 
Abyor, kai-év ebxraiaic éxydaic. It might much better be. translated 
brutal, or, rather, brutish, referring not so much to the wildness and 
fierceness of their dispositions, as to the stupidity and beastly gross- 
ness' of their conceptions. It is meant by these terms to indicate 
men who have no right notions, any more than. the beasts, of their 


. 
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oil lboipi lie to, ji Tag THY vowéwy, ie lai 


mavTdraow dxpotatwy dearoray mpoorinrovoat, teiPov- 





true relations to God and the universe. Aristotle, in his Ethie. 
Nicomach., vii., 1, seems to use the term in this sense, to denote a 
state as much below what is properly human as the Divine is above 
it; although he appliés the epithet to a class of mem: Gore 7 Vela 
Ege dv ely Snrovére TH Yyptwheig dvreuévn. Tt would seem here to 
correspond well to the Hebrew sy3, as used Psalm xlixi, 11 ; 
Ixxiii., 22; xcii., 7. Proverbs, xii., 1; xxx., 2. The sentiment, 
Psalm xcii., 7%, is strikingly in harmony‘with the whole train, of 
thought in which Plato here indulges respecting the. views such 
men entertain of the Divine justice. The brutish man (nya, SypiGdne) 
knoweth not, and the gross man (9 5 from bo; 3, carnosus pingwis futit) 


understandeth not this, that when the wicked flourish, itis that they may 
_be destroyed forever. ‘To make Snpiddere agree with wuyac would be 
exceédingly harsh, not only in respect to the re but also 
as regard the sense. 

dpa xuvév.. There is a peculiar force and elegance inthis particle 
dpa, when thus employed. The 4, which follows twice, justifies, as 
in similar cases, the supplying of another fy, or, rather, an elre, be- 
fore it, and then it will be in all respects parallel to the Iliad, i, 65: 


"Ec? tip’ by ebywhic éxypéugerat, elf” éxaroubne. ; 
- Hogeveen styles it, in such cases, dpa conjecturalis. This, how- 


_ 6ver, is but little, if any, significant ofits real force. Even in su¢h 


an example it does not wholly lose its power of concluding. Neither, 
as he supposes, does it denote the reason why Apollo was angry. 
‘That he had reason for anger was taken for granted from the fact. . 
Since he. was angry, therefore the prophet was to tell the cause, 
whether it was on account’ of a vow.or a hecatomb. So; in this 
passage, we may render : “ Being evidently brutish, and approaching 
~(or falling upon) their keepers, be they dogs or shepherds, or rulers 
of the highest grade, they would persuatle them by flatteries,”? &c. 


"Phat is, since they are brutish (therefore dpa), it matters not to them 


whether they be dogs or shepherds, é&c.: because they are of this 


“gross and animal nature, they make no distinction between the 
“highest and the lowest class of guardians, but stupidly imagine that 


they all may be influenced alike. . Thus the inferential force of épa 
is felt in giving vividness and-a great aduition of meaning to the 


" sentence, while yet it is free from the encumbrance and clogging-ef- 


e 
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ot Swreiarc Adywr, Kai év edxtaiac troiv éx@daic (We at 
gipat paow ai tiv Knaxdv) é&eivar TAsoveKtovai odiow 
év dvOpairore réayerv pndév yaderdv. papev 8’ elvai rou © 
TO voy dvouagouevoy dudprnua tiv TAcovegiav’ év per 
sapKivou oGpact voonua Kadotpevov, ey dé Sparc érov 
Kai éviavTav Aowudy, ev dé rOAEot Kai TrOALTELatc; TOUTO 
ad 70 pia pereoxnuatioperay, adixiav. 

KA, THavrdrac pév ody, 

AO. Tovroy 67 Toy Adyov dvayxKaioy Ayesh,s Tov Aéyov- 
Ta we eloi ovyyvapoves- dei Seol ToIg THY dvbpsrran adt- 
Kolg Kat adtKovaty, Ay avroic® TOV’ adcxnuarav TiC aTrove- 
By, Kabarep Kvot Aiko. TOY dpracpdTwv optKpa arové- 
pover, of dé, tepotpevor Toic dwpowc, ovyxwpoiev Ta TrO- 
iuvia deaprdcery. dp’ oby obtoc 6 Adyog 6 THY GacKévTwy — 
TrapaiTnrove elvat Beovs ; 

KA. Obto¢ oad ob. 

AO, Tiovy obv dh tv rpoppnbévtor es Dikuiy tisdteve 
gvdaag elva Veovo ovk dv Katayédactoc yiyvorro dv- 
° Oporwy* dattoowy ; TOTEpOV pubeoviirons, Roby ye olvow 
Kviooy Te TapatpeTouévole’ airroit, avatpétovat J& vavc 
TE kal vabrac ; 
fect of a formal argumentative statement. This use of dpa, ydp, 
aAdd, &e., when employed with reference to what is supposed to 
exist in the mind, rather than in the expression, is one of the most 
striking beauties in the Greek Janguage. If Syprddece here must 
have the sense of ferocious, or, like a wild beast in respect to dispo- 
-sition;.it should be taken in connexion with xpo¢ rac puyde, and in 
. that.case would imply, that having beem ferocious towards their 
keepers, they afterward seek reconciliation by flatteries, &c. Ast 
connects Onprddece with xpdc yuyxac, although he gives it the com-* 
paratively weak sense, agrestes; - Animos igitur quosdam, &c., patet 
agrestes ad custodum animos.. Whatever-view, however, we may _ 
take of Yypiddecc, its relation to dpa will remain the same. 

6. eiBover, See Note LXIX., App. . 

7. wAeovetiav. See Note LXX., App. oe 

8. dv adiroic, &e. See Note LXXI., App. 

9. maparperonévore, ‘Turned aside from the path of right.” The 
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KA. Mydauac. 

AO. ’AAA’ obtt pry qvedyooi” ye Ev duidAg ovyTteTay- 
pévoic, merobeiowy id Swpedc Eréporoe THY vikny Cevyeot 
mpodovvat. 

KA. Aewjy yap elxéva meres dv déywv rov Abyov 
TOUTOY. 

AO. Od pijy obdé otparnyoig ye, ob’ latpoic, obdé ye 
wpyoig* ovdé vowevor py, obdETLOL Kvat Ken Agusvors b bd 
Avnwv. ° 


KA. Evpipet. 1 nae yap av; , 
AO. ’AAX’. ob nadvtwv pvAdKwr elot pee Kai mepl 


Ta péylora july ol tavteg VEol ; 
KA. IIoAd ye. F 


metaphor in the word suggests the conception of a deviation from 

a right line. It is evidently intended to farnish a case of parano- 

masia with davatpérovet. 

_~ 10. _Avidzotoi. All these datives are to ‘be referred to dpolove 
above. It is not the reinsman here who offers the prayer, but who 
is supposed to be prayed unto; and yet, although in this respect 
the cases are not similar, we cannot help thinking that Plato had in 
mind some of those prayers which Homer occasionally puts into the 

~ mouth of his heroes, for aid not’only in the accomplishment of wick- 
ed purposes, but also in very trivial circumstances, As, when they 
pray for assistance in the games, in the horse-race, and especially 
when the goddess Pallas, in aid of her favourite knight Diomed, as- 
sumes the’reins and overturns the chariot ofAdmetus.. Iliad, xxiii., 
390. . . . 

11. Evojuer. A strong and earnest word of caution. ‘‘“ Be care- 
ful how you speak—speak words of good omen.” It was employed 

in the sacrifices to caution the people against the utterance of any 
inauspieious words during the religious rites. There is a very fine 
and impressive example of its use in the Republic, lib, vi.; 509, B., 
where, at the suggestion of Glaucon, that ‘Hdov7, or Pleasure, might 
be The Good, Socrates cries out, edpquer, “utter words of good 
omen, or be cautious in your language ;” intimating that there might 
be blasphemy in the very conception. ‘The same feeling is excited 
here by the bare thought, that the course of the argument had re- 
quired him, however necessarily, to connect the mention of the 
’ Deity with such comparisons as had been used. 
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AO. ‘Tods 07 néAMora te mpdypata dvAdrrorrac, dia~ 
gépovtde te above puAakg mpdc dpeTiy, KvVGY yeipovg 
Kai advOpainwy péawr™ elvat pjoouer, of TO dikatoy ove ay 
more mpodoiey Evexa dWpwv rapa ddikwy avdpdy dvociwc"* 
dedopévar ; 

KA. Ovdapwe¢: obte dvextig 6 Adyoc. Tay Te* mrepi Ta. | 


' 12. Méowy. “Men holding a middle rank between Gods and the 
brute animals.’* Ast’s rendering, mediocribus, is a very poor one, 
because it. would denote those who held a middle rank among men 
themselves, or.ordinary men. Méoog, however, may perhaps have 
here the same sense with MéTpLoc, just, equitable, although we do not 
recollect any example of such usage. This meaning of pérpco¢ un- 
doubtedly came from that old system of ethics founded on the say- 
ing undév dyav, and which Aristotle afterward made the foundation 
of his doctrine of Ethical Means. , 

13. avociwg dedopévwv. . Compare Proverbs, xxi., 27: the sacrifice 
of the witked is an abomination. 

14.. rév te wepl.mdoav..... évtov. Ast would read rév ye, and 
connect this (to dvrwy) with the preceding sentence. In accordance 
with which view he renders: Negue tolerabilis est haec oratio homi- 
num in quovis impietatis genere versantium. There is no difficulty, 
however, in connecting rév (as in the common reading) with dce6av 
following, if we may. regard the repetition as arising from the length 
of the intervening clause, and,also as intended to add force and 
vehemence to the whole sentence. “ Of all those who are con- 
versant with every species.of impiety, this man who so tenaciously 
holds to this opinion would, of all wicked men, most justly seem to 
be esteemed the worst.and most impious.” ’Ayteyduevoc, “ holding 
tirmly to,” like one who braces himself against something for the 
purpose of giving tenacity to.his grasp. The word implies that men 
cling much more obstipately to this.doctrine than to Atheism, or 
even the denial of a Providence. By connecting rév,re; or Trav ye, 
‘with the preceding, we should also destroy the fine effect of the pas- 
sionate burst of indignation which is so characteristic of Clinias, and 
which isso forcibly expressed by the words obdaydc, &c., when 
standing by themselves. Kevdvvedec, in this passage, may be regard- 
ed in the same light as at page 18 (2). See remarks on the word in 
that place. So, also, heré the primary sense appears through the 
secondary. “‘ He is in danger of being judged, he runs a risk of be- 
ing thought, or he is /iable to the imputation,” &c. 

: G 
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oav dokberav bytwv Kivdvvedter Tuc 6 TavTnS The déEne dv- 
Texouevoc TavTwy dv tav dosbav KexpioOa dixaiérata 
Kantotog te elvat Kai doebéotaToc. 

AO. Ta pév 67 nporebévra Tela, Seok TE WC eloi,. sai a¢ 
émipedeic, Kai tapa T6 Sikalov Ge TavTdractw énapatrn- 
ToL, Paper ikavec SrodeteiOaS* Trov. 

KA. Ild¢ yap ob ; kai otpynpoi ye tovrare Toig Adéyoug 
éouér. 

AO. Kai piv elpnrai yé Tag opodpdrepov" da pchovere 
kiav TOV KaK@v dvOparwy. TodTov ye py Evexa, © pide 
KAsivia, repidoveinnta, wh mote Adyowg ayGvTa Kpa- 
tovyrec éfovoiav elvai aquoty & BobAovrat mparrey ol Ka- 
Kol, & dr) Kat boa* Kai ola repi Seove dtavoovvra. tpobv- 
pia pév dn dtd tavTa vewrépwe Elreiv hiv yéyover. el dé 
tt kal Bpayd mpovpyov Terrorjxaper ele Td TrEiOeLy Tn TODS 
avdpac, éavrove pév pojoa, ta 0’ Evavria ws On orép- 
Eat, KaAde juiv elpnuévav av eln 6 mpootpuov doebetac mrépt 
vou. 

KA. ’AAAd bAric + el dé ph, 76 ve Tow Adyov yévoc ObK 
altidoerat TOV vouobeTHY. . “ 

16. gdpuev lxavdg drrodedeiyGai mov. This is something like the 
mathematician’s dep édex Seigar, quod erat demonstrandum. It is the 
formal conclusion of the long argument or preamble to the law 
which is now to follow against those impious men, who have-given 
the lawgiver so much trouble. 

1. ogodpérepov. This is said in reference to the apparently harsh 
epithets which have: been used in this third branch of the discus- 
sion against, those who abused the doctrine of the Divine placability, 
and especially to the strong language a few lines above. The other 
‘ parts of the argument, instead of needing apology in this respect, 
were marked by a peculiar mildness towards his supposed perverse 
opponents. 

-2.\& 6% wai dca cal ola. ‘ Whatever things, and however enor- 
mous, and however bad.” ‘Oca often, when the context requires it, 
is to be taken in a bad sense, implying not simply the number or 
quantity, but the enormity of the things referred to. So, also,.ola 
not only imports quality, but sometimes a bad quality, f whatever 
kind, that-is- however wicked. r 
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_ AO. Mera 7d mpootuov Toivvy Xéyoc,* olog av THY vé- 
paw Epunvers, dpBae yiyvorro iuiv, mpoayopebuv égiorac- 
Oa raot Toig doebéat tTpérwv THY aitov ele Tod evoebeic. 

“roig d2 pi} TreOopuévore, doebeiac bde Eorw répt vOpog * "Edy 
tig daeby Adyore elz’ Epyouc; 6 napatvyyavew dpvvére, 0 Bas 
paivoy aphstagrrage Tay 2 dpyévtwr al 7 
pevot, mpd¢ TO Trept* TobTwY arodederypéevov Kpiv 
Thptav eloayayévtwy Kata Tod¢ déuove. éav dé TE 
caca dpx?) ui Spa Taita, adri) doebeiag irddiKog 
Oa TO 0éA0VTL TyLwpetv® brép TOV: vOnaD. dav dé TiG bd. 
Tero 7d Staeeriptov éy Exdoto’ Tav Kal Ev reat 

nd ‘* 


















_ Tthpnua. deopd¢ pev odv brapyétw Tao. Seorrerae®, 


3. pera rd mpooljov Abyog., The whole law is regar¢ 
sisting of three parts: the prea 
exhortation, and the penalty. 

“whole of the book, the second is despatched in a aig mpd 
* ‘and then all that nes the severa 
- ments for the several grades of impiety. : 

4. mpd 70 xepi. Ordo—ticayayévtwv mpd¢ 7d dtxa 
decyuévov xplvew mept'rotrev. The tribunal he 
found described in the ninth book of the La’ 

> 5. ryswpetv brép. “To avenge the law.” 

"same sense with the dative: rimwpeiy rive, “t 
‘In the middle voice, “to take 7evenge, or toa 
The noun riepia, as well as tioic, general 
dictive, in distinction from preventive or remed 

6: év éxdorg. AB8t would read here éy Exac ‘The 
tion,.in the common reading, is somewhat unusual, 
ciently so to justify the correction proposed: Tina would mean, 
originally, an estimate, a fine; but it is applied to any species of 
ishment, and may be rendered here, generally, 7 
Ordo—riysarw 7d dtkaoripiov Tlunwa tv éxdory al! 
equivalent to saying—in each individual apg? ach, 
each particular offence. 

7. deopwtnpior 62. This inthe edtimansi readin oS 

Ast would put a comma after wdoz, read y2 for de, ar 
the whole of this, down to ¢7junv tivd, as an ap) 
ceding short sentence. Without this, it is said,’ 
main suspended. It may be a question, however, ¥ 






16 ’ CONTRA ATHEOS, 


bvrwy év rq méAe Tpidy, évdg pév, Kotvod® Tot¢ TAsloroig 
mepi dyopav, owrnpiag Evexa toi¢g ToAAoig TOV GwLaTaY, 
‘évog dE, mepi Tov. THY ViKTwp ovAAeyouevwr SbAAOYOV, os ~— 5 
dpovioripiov’ éxovouacéuevor, évic.dé ad. xara péony rv 
xapay, brntep’® dv-Epnude re kai wc brt waddora ayprira- 
To¢ } Tém0¢, Tyiwpiac Exwy éxwvepiay hun” Tevd. TEP 












slight. Such cases of suspension do occur in the Platoni¢ v 
in places where all efforts at cor: ection fail; and in the pre 
some might suppose even the irregularity to be more tolera 
the attaching so long an appendix to.so short a clause, and 
feeble a connective. We would suggest, moreover, whe 
would not be better to connect this with mepi datbevay de Svrav be- 
low. There is, it is true, ing awkward in making the enu- 


~~ meration of offenders an apparent inference from the number of 


prisons, yet still there is something ofa connexion between 
‘0 ideas, so that the one PR eaeT eae the other, al- 
in-an inverted order. Rapa, * = * 
8. Kowvod Toic mAeiorotg. amon to the people.at large,” that 
is, to the ordinary class of offend Lwrnpiac Evera Trav awpdrov. 
This is lin ln td” common laverftrsiieia % 
keeping of the dody-—in corporis custodiam, 
_ The police prison, or, more pon the house 
> ak Nie the place where lawless people are-sobered. _ a 
10, drnrep. “In the very spot inwhich.” d¢ dre péduora deypud> 
taroc. These particles, thus combined, form the strongest superla- 
tive in the power.of the Greek language. The three are seldom 
found in this manner in one expression. It may be styled 4-double 
de . 
F juny here may be sealed: as having-the 
Ce p of an adjecti famosam. Or it may be. rendered, “ having in 
eS » fame. (xa onunv), or by common report, the appellation,” 
&c. The first prison was for safe custody; the second for cortee+ 
ipline, or reformation ; the third, the prison of. vengeance 
), of strictly penal restraint, intended for examples,and not 
‘for the good of the offender: Plato seems to have in mind the.de- 
partments in Hades, which he specifies in the Gorgias, and to rep- 
_ Tesent human laws as proceeding by the same grades with their 
brethren of the other world : of juérepor adeAdoi, of tv Aldou NOMOL, ° 
‘as he styles them in the Crito, 54,C. This prison would be analo-- 
gous to that division in Hell to which the dviaroi, or incurable, are 





ce 


-_ “7 
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dotberay 2 bvTwy," altiate pév Tproiv, alomep Kai d14200- 
pev, dio & && éxdorne Tie Toabrn¢ alttag yevouévan, &F 
av-yéyvowvto, & Kai Y Staxpioewe diva yévin tov rept Ta Yeia 
dpapravéyrwr, ov« tong ovd’ duotag dings dedpeva. a 
ay wa vouicovor Deore elvat Torapamay, ijOo¢ oo 








fend against Divine 
requiring neither an e 
18. 78 dvoxepaiver. 


‘the mind remaining in spite of their Atheism. 
14. Bedv tonua. Nothing could convey a more vivid en a 

horrors of Atheism thah this expression. Every meaning 

word £pnua crowds at oncé into the serious mind ; a universe . 


serted, lonely, solitary, waste, forsaken—a wilderness full of horror and 


desolation in proportion to its boundless extent. propels the best 
antidote to Atheism, “when_it happens to invade the 
effective than any speculative argument, would. 8. 
soul for a season, to the ae ; 
Of course we mean not the hardened and. sco 
to whom the most transient shade of skepti } 
source of pain. To quote again the line of ‘£m e 
well say, in reference to such a one, 


*  beudag & oxoréeaoa Seay répt d6fa enka 


The expression @edv Epnua seems’ used here by Plato,as an an- 
tithesis to-that of Thales, referred to page 41, Sedv elvat wAjpn névra. 








15. dxpatecaz. See remarks on this word in connexion with oo-" 


dpocbvn dxodacia, &c., Note LXVIIL., App. - 
G2 
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Kai Avréy npooréowot, pvijpal te loyvpal nai paPhoerg 
dgeiae Tapio, TO pév pH vouitery Yeodo dupotv' adv by 
brdpyot Kowvov madB0¢* TH O8 TOV GAAwy avOpérwv AGby, 
7d pév £AaTTH, TO 68 TAeiw Kand épydoir’ dv. 6 pv yap 
Abyw* Te dv repi Seodve trappnoiac eln peord¢ Kai trepi Bv- 
ciag Te Kai bpxove, kai We TOY dAAwY KaTayeAay Tay? 
dv érépovg TovovTove amepyacorro, dixne 7) Tuyyavew* 6” 
dé 67) dokdgav* nev Kabdrep Grepoc, evpvijc dé érixadodbus- 
voc, d6Aov dé Kai évédpac mAApNe, &E Ov pavrere TE KaTAG- 
kevdgovtat ToAAol Kai Tepi TaCay Tiv wayyavelay KEKLy- 
pévot.® yiyvovrat dé & abtév toriv bre nai ripavvor Kat 
Onunyopot Kai orpatnyol, Kai tedetaic dé ldiatc équbebov- 
Aevndrtec,* coqiotev re émixarovpévwv pnyaval.® TobTav 
On TOAAG ev eldq yévorr’ dv Ta 68 vonwr diva Séoswe 
dbo, dv 7d pev elpwrixdv' 7d oby évdg obd2 Svoiv aka 
Savdrow’ dpapravoy, rd dé vovderioewe Gua Kai, deopav 





1. dugoty. This word relates back to the preceding sentence, note 
withstanding it had been apparently fully closed and takes in both ~ 
classes, as far as they hold the atheistic sentimept in common al- 


' though with different practical results. 


) 


os 6 piv yap Abyy. See Note LXXII., App., on the aierentgpe- 
cies of Atheists, according to the Platonic division: Aofd{wv . . 


. ebgvic. See Note LXXII., App. 


3. xexunuévor. “Who are most strenuously and violently en- 
gaged in every species of juggling or legerdemain.” 

4. énibebovAevxdtec. Not simply “those who attempt private 
mysteries,” ‘mysteria privata molientes, as some render it, but, rather, 
“those who, by means of such mysteries, plot to deceive other 
men.” We would, therefore, regard relate as the dative of the 
‘ instrument. 

5. unxavai copuorav. ‘The abstract is | here for the conerete. 
It is an expression equivalent to of tai¢ unyavaic cogiorav silat 
“those who use sophistical arts.” ‘ 

6. 76 pév elpwrvixdv. See Note LXXIL, App. 

7. oby.évog ob62 dvoiv Gavdroiv. That is, either one or two deathe 
‘would be too small a punishment for him. No one will think this 


© 


sentence too severe, who has carefully studied those.specimens of 
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deduevov. Ooaitwo dé kai TH Yeode vouigery duereiv dd’ 
érepa_yevva, Kai TO Tapaitnrov¢c GAAa dio. .TobTwWY df 
TavTy dieoTyKOTwY, Todo pev br’ dvoiac, dvev KaKne dpyii¢ 
Te Kai T)00ve yeyevnuévove, cig TO wmppovtathpiov 6 diKac- 
Tho TUHEuEvos véuw, TLECOw pendév EXatTOv érdv TévTE. 
év tobTw dé TO. xpovy pndsic THY TOALTOV adToic dAAOG 
ovyytyvéobw, TAjy ol Tov vuKTEpivod EvAAdyov" KoLvw- 
voovrec, én vovderhoet TE Kai TH Tio WuxTe owrnpia buc- 
Aovvrec.” bray J 6 ypdvog abtoig &éAOn THY Jeowar, dav - 
pév donq Tig .cwppoveiv adtOr, oixeitw pera TOV owdpd- 





this abominable character to which we have referred, Note LXXIL., 
App. 

8. boatrag ‘82. The doctrines, that there was no special Provi- 
dence, and that the Gods were easily propitiated, gave rise also, 
each respectively, to two species of offenders, distinguished by 
characters analogous to those above presented, and requiring each 
a different mode and gradation of punishment; the mildest form of 
which was to be imprisonment in the owppovcaTipiov, or house of 
correction, for a term not less than five years. Such a law, among 
us at the present day, would, be thought greatly to infringe on men’s 
religious liberties—on the precious right to be an Atheist or blas- 
phemer. : 

9. vvkrepivod EvdAdyov.. See Note LXXIIL., App. 

10. éri vovBerqcet te Kai TH THe Wuxi cwotnpla Sucdobvrec. “ Con- 
versing with them for admonition, and for the salvation of the soul.” 
It is interesting to meet thus in a heathen writer with that very 
expression with which from infancy we have been accustomed to as- 
sociate the most sacred ideas of Christianity. _\We may, perhaps, have 
given it too much of a Scriptural aspect in our rendering of-cwrnpia, 
—the term, as thus.presented by Plato, being undoubtedly to be taken, 
in a somewhat lower sense—yet still, with all I qualifications, what an 
immense difference does such language, employed in such connex- ° 
ions, make between him and all other philosophers and legislators 
either of ancient or modern times. The phrase owrnpla wvyic seems 
also to haye been intended by way of antithesis to the expression 
outnpiac couaroc, some distance back, page 76 (8). In this view, the 
augpovicrnpioy Was not only intended, in corporis custodiam, for.the 
safe keeping of the body, but-also for the. well-being, health, or salva- ~ 
tion of the soul. 
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vous dav 2 phy dpeiAg 0 adic tiv TovabTHy dixyy, Yavd- 
-T@ Syuotc0w. boo. 3 dv Snpoiderc yévwvrar mpd TO 

Seove 47) vouisery 7) auedeic 7) mapatrnrove elvat, KaTa- 
| Ppovorvrec dé THY dvOpUTaY yWvryaywydot” Lev TOAAODE 
TOV Covtwy Tove dé TeOvedtac padcKovTes “pvyaywyeiv, 
kai Yeov¢ bTLaxvowvpevor TEiDELy, We Jvaiate Te Kai ebyat¢ 
wai. ém@daic yontevorrec, lduwitac Te Kai brag olKtacg Kat 
mbAetc xpnudtav xapiy ériyetpOot Kar’ Gxpac™ &&aipeivy 
rovTwr dé be dv bpAwy elvat d6éy, TysdTw@ Td dtKaaTipLoy 
avT@ Kata vouoy, dedéoOat péev év TH TOV peooyeiwy deo. 
pwrnpiy- mpootévar dé ait@ pundéva édevOepov undérore, 
taxriyy d2 brd THY VoMOPvAdKwY abtod¢ Tpopiy Tapa TY - 
oikeT@v Aapbdverv, droOavévra dé tiw tay dpiwy éxbda- — 
Aew draov. édv dé tic EAebOepog ovvOdnTy, dikag doebet- 


11. Onpiddecc. See remarks on this word, page 69'(5). The man- 
her ifi’which it is used here seems to confirm the view that was 
there taken. In this place reference is had to the character de- 
scribed, page 78, as dé2ov nal évédpac Apne, which corresponds 
poorly to Pprddere in the sense of ferocious. Guile and jugglery,- 
which are the leading traits, are not in keeping with such a mean- 
ing, although perfectly consistent with such beastly views of the 
Divine: nature ‘as may be entertained by an Atheist, or a Simon 
Magus, or such a one as is described Note UXXII., App. 

“10: poyayoyou: This term, in its primary sense; is applied to 
Mercury as conductor of the soul’ of the dead to Hades.~ In a second- 
ary sense, it is employed of those who pretended to raise ghosts by 
magic: arts: gui imprecando ef cantando animas ex inferis in terram 
evocabant. A third meaning is to cajole or allure the soul by flatteries® 
or sophistry. It is thus applied by the buffoon Aristophanes to 


Socrates himself, in the Comedy of the Birds, 1551: = 
Aiuvn tig Ear’ Gdovtog, ob oe 
poxaywyel Loxparyg. ey 


Plato uses the word here in both the two latter senses. 
11. nar’ Gxpac, Compare the Iliad, N., 772. : . 
Nov Giero raca Kar’ axpne 
"Thuog durecvy: 


‘Sometimes it is written as one word, xardxpac, as in Soph., Antig’ 5 
200. 


x 
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ag TO 8édovTt Aayydverv bmexyéro. mraidag 08 dv pév Ka- 
taking ry méAe iKkavote, of THY. éppavar errtpedovue- 
vot Kai rotTwr, d¢ byTwr dppavar, énipedsiobwv pendév 
Xeipov TOY GAdwv, and Tipe iypépac he dv b narip abrav 
bpAyq riv Sinn. kowvov"* & eri TovToL¢ Taot VOwoV KEiobat 
xpeciv, d¢ EAdtrw re ele Seode abtav Tove TOAAOdE Epyiy 
kai Ady@ wAqupedsiv dv rrocoi, Kai di) Kai dvonrove yiyveo- 
Gat Hrrov, did +d pu) steivac Veorodciv rapa véuov. gorw 
yap vouoc bide roi .Fiumact Kelwevog mde * ‘Tepa pdé 
ele év Iiate oleiasg éxrhoOw. Siew & brav éni voov ig 
tivt, mpod¢ Ta Snidota Irw Siowr~ Kai Toi¢ lepevot te-Kai 
lepeiate éyyeyntétrw ra Sipara, ole dyveia robrwy errue- 
Anes ovvevtdoba d2 abté¢ Te Kat d¢ dv 206AQ per’ abrod 
ovvedyeoOa. Tadra dé? yryvoueva TOY ToLwVdE Xap toro. 
lepa®* Kai deode ob padiov idpbecOa, peyddne dé dtavoiac 
Tivde bpbd¢ Spav 7d ToLodrov + Foc Te yuvarsi te di) dta- 
pepovtac méoatc Kai tog doOevovor mévrn Kat nevdvved-- 
ovat Kai dmopovar, brn tic dv dmopy, kat todvarriay, 
bray ebropiac tivdc AdbwvTa, KabLepody Te Td mapov det 
a ag 

12. raidag d2 dv uév karadtry> This to others must have been 
intended as the most solemn and impressive part of the law; much 
more so than the casting of the unburied body beyond the boundaries 
of the state. The children of.the Atheist were to become orphans 
immediately after his sentence to solitary imprisonment, that. is, 
after his civil death. The domestic relations were to be regarded as 
- No longer existing in the case of the man who had sundered, as far 
as in him lay, his relations to. God. In the language of the Jewish 
law, he was to be utterly cut off from his people. Yau : 

13. of rav oppavénw tmipeAovpevor.. These were tobe the fifteer 
oldest Nomophulakes, who were to have the’ general charge of dll 
matters relating to orphans, wills, wards, and wardship. They are 
mentioned book eleventh of the Laws, 924, C.- They were to be « 
divided into five classes of three each, to serve successively, each 
class for one year. > alte . 

14. xowov ént robroie méor vopov. See Note LXXIV., App. 

15. ‘lepd kad Seode ob pidiov lépbeabat, See Note LXXIV., App; 
ON private innovations in religion. ; 
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kai Svaiac evyecOar Kai Jopiaste omaxvetoba Beoig Kak 
daipoor' Kai ra.ci. Yedv, Ev Te daopagw éypnyopérac? dua. 
oboe Kai év dveipatc, we & atras dee TOAAaS drrourA. 
povevovrac, éxdoraol te. abvtay dkny toLovpévove Bapode 
kai tepd, maoag pév olxiac, mdoac dé Kopas, éy Te kaba- 
poic* lépvopduows, éunimAdvat, kai brn tue Ereye TOY ToLOb- 
Tov. Ov bvexa xpi) TavTwy Toelv Kata TOY VOY Aeyope- 
vov vouov mpo¢ Tova dé Evexa TwY doebobyTwr, va 
pn kai tadta KAénrovres mpateaw,’ iepd Te Kai Bapode Br 
diate olxiare idpv6pevor, AdOpa tov¢ Yeodg LAewe olduevot. 
mo.eiv Svolac Te Kai evyaic, elo dreipov THY ddixiay.avg- 
‘ dvovrec, abroic. Te dyxiquere mpdg YEwy TOLWYTAL, kai 
tToic émetpérovoww, ovow aitay Bertioor~ nal naoa obras 
q Od arodavy’ THv dosbav tpérov Tia Sixacuc. Tov 


1, deoic kai daivoc: Kai raioi Sedv.- See Note LXVIL, on m the doe- 
trine of the Demons or Genii. 

2. éypnyopérac. When awake, vigilantes, as opposed to év Peres 
This presents a case of anakolouthon, and is to be referred to the 
datives yuvarti and dofevodor above. Ard gdbove here, as Ast ob-. 
serves, is to.be taken as equivalent to redobnuévove, perterritos. 

3. éxdoraict. The feminine is used in reference to dyer, the 
last mentioned, although the word Wplongs equally to géquaow and 
dvelpour. : 

» 4. bv re xabapoic. tah din ta the cen a F 

-B. RAérrovres mpageovv. In this expression the. verbal noun 
mpageow has the force of the verb, and’ the participle KAérrovrec is 
used like a qualifying adverb, as though it had been AdOpa meet 
sp os 

6. kat waoa obtuc 7 role istheis: We have here the cuties 
universal doctrine of The State as an organic whole or body, with a 
national conscience, in distinction from the very modern notion of a 
mere mass or aggregate of individual wills. As an organic whole, it 
was morally responsible for every part. Crime unpunished not only 
infected the moral health, but brought also justly imputed guilt upon - 
the entire corporate organization. No reader of the Old Testament 
can doubt that this doctrine was taught there in all its apparent 
severity. We need only refer in proof to the case of Achan, Josh. 
vii., 25, and other striking examples of those who troubled, or wraught 
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pay d7) vomobéryy 6 Sede ob péurperat. ‘KeioBw yap 6 vouog 
obToc, pi} KexrioOat Seay év ldiatc olxiac lepd+ tov de | 
« gpavévra Kexrnuévov Erepa Kai dpyéfovta mtAiy Ta Squd- ~ 
o.a, dav pév Gdikov pndiy Tv peyddwy Kal dvootwr elp- 
yaopévog dvip ij kal yuri) Kexriral tic, 6 uév alaOdpevog 
kai sloayyeAAéT@ Toig vonoptAaitv, ol dé mpootaTrévTaY » 
ele ta Snudota aropépey lepa ta Idta, pi) melOovtec dé 
CnuobvTwv, Ewe. dv amevexOg. sav dé tig doebjoag pn 
radiav Gad’ dvdpdv doébnua dvociwy yévnrat pavepdc, 
_ elre bv idiore ‘Speedneres, elt’ év Snnootore Yioac lepa Be- 
oi¢ olariarvodv, wi ob KaBapdc Ov Dior, Savdrw Snuobo- 
, 90° 7d d2, Tradl 7} beh, Kpivavreg vowopbAakec, ele Td 
* Stxaorhpiov ovrac eloayayévrec, Tiy Tie dosbelag deny 
‘ robToig éritedobvTar. 





folly in Israel. The same sentiment may often be. found in the 
= poets. ‘Compare, especially, Hesiod, Works and Days, 223: 
TloAAdéne nat Ftpraca w6Ate KaKod dvdpac annvtpa,. 
Soric GAitpatver Kat drdobada pnyavaarat. 
tolow & oipavdbev péy’ exhiace mijna Kpoviwy, 
Atpdv duos Kat Aoiwdv* drrogOvb0over dz? Aaoi. 
“obd? yovaixeg tixtovoty * utvbfovor dé olxot, 
' Zyvo¢g dpaduoobvyaty ’Odvuriov* GAdore 8’ aire 
> i) TOY ye oTparov eipdy drdAccev, 7) dye Teixoe, 
' } véag bv révt@ Kpovidne arortyurat abtay. 
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DISSERTATIONS. 






The Platonic View of the Parental and Filial Relations, and 
the Ancient Doctrine gen ora ly om this Subject. 

Pace 2, Line 8. ’Euc d2 yovéar, - misconception of 
the end and scope of the nope : it should be more 
properly styled, The Dialogue on the Nature of Right or 
Righteousness (rep? dcxaiov), has subjected the name of 
Plato to great reproach. He has been charged with main- 
taining, in the'fifth book of that dialogue, sentiments. 
if carried out, would result in the utter overthrow of al 
domestic relations. A defence; had we space for it here, 
might be derived from the peculiar parabolical or allegorical 
nature of that work, and from the evident absence of any 
design that it should serve as the model of any actual ex- 
isting polity. Whether, however, this be regarded as a 
right view of Pi ma or not, and whatever we may - 
think of the justice of the charge to which he may there be 
thought to have exposed himself, there can. be. no doubt, 
that in this treatise (wep? véywr), in which he means to.ap- 
pear in the character of a serious: legislator, for a “a 
practicable, if not existing state, he takes special pai 
remove the reproach to which, even in his own, day, he, F 
had been subjected on account of the passages referred. to: 
This Jong dialogue on legislation was the work of his old. 
age, and in it he strives to.set in the highest light the 
sanctity of the domestic, and especially: the filial, and, pa- 
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renta] relations. For the strongest proof of this, we might 
_refer, among many other passages, to what is said in the - 
ninth book, 881, A., and especially to that most striking 
and beautiful passage, lib. xi., 931, A., in which he speaks 
of the veneration of children towards their parents as a re- 
ligious, rather than a merely moral or political duty, and 
not only this but ‘also as involving acts partaking of the na- 
ture of religious worship. We would recommend to the 
student the close study of the whole argument, not only for 
its exceeding moral beauty, but also asa most triumphant — 
refutation of the charge that Plato, like some modern re. - 
formers, would have destroyed the family: state. Tovéwy 
d& dpedetv, odre Yéd¢ obre GVOpwTOC Vor Exwy EhubovAds 
more yévar?’ dv obdeic ovdevi. povijcas dé xpi) mEpi VeGy, 
«.t.2, Tn this passage he not only sets in the highest 
light the sanctity of the relation, and of the duties resulting, 
but would deduce from it a method of indirectly reforming 
the grossness of some parts of religious’ worship, by ‘sub... 
stituting the holy feeling of filial veneration for the idola-: 
trous adoration of household images of the Gods. He - 
~ would have their place occupied by the venerable living 
form of the aged sire or grandsire, as the household dyaA~< - 
‘pa, or image of the Eternal Father. [artip-obv ér@ nat 
rnp if robrw@v marépec 7 pnrépec év olkig neivrar Keyphp= 
Atot areipnKores yijpa, undei¢ diavonOirw Tote ayadpa 
ab7@, ToLovTov epéoriov iWpvua ev olkia Eywv, wadAov © 
Kiptov ocoOat, av 6) Kata tpérrov ye ép0d¢ abr Bepa-: 
mreby 6 Kexrnuévoc. “If any one hath a father, ormother, 
or grandparents worn out with age, and laid up as sacred: _ 
relics in his house, let him never suppose, as long as he_ 
possesses this altar of the domestic hearth, that any other 
é&yadpa or sacred image is more worthy of his adoration, © 
provided he knows how to worship it aright.” And again, 
931, D., 'Ovkody diavonfdpev wo obdéy mpdc SeGv TYIiL@= 
tepov dyalpa dv Krnoaiveba natpo¢ Kai TpondTopog Ta- - 
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peipévay yrpe Kal pyrépwr tiv adziy dévapey ieisilice, 
ode; ba0v aydhay tic Tipaicg yéynOev-d Yedc. ‘Let-us, 
then, believe that we can have no religious image more pre- 
cious in the sight of Heaven than a father, or grandfather, 
or mother worn.out with age; and that in proportion as we _ 
honour or delight.in them with a religious joy (so dyéA- 
An, whence dyahjia, may be rendered here, as in Pindar, 
Olymp., i., 139), in the same proportion does God himself 
rejoice.” “If this is idolatry, it‘is certainly far more inno- 
cent than. that which is practised by the professedly- 
Christian Church of Rome. _ What a beautiful and affect. . 
ing picture is here presented! The aged and infirm parent 
not only revered in the secret sanctuary of the. heart, but 
actually regarded, if not as the. very household deity of the 
secluded domestic temple, yet, in truth, as the best visible 
~ representation’ or elxa@v, through whom homage was to be 
rendered to the Invisible God, Sophocles seems to have 
had in mind something of this same beautiful conception in 
the ry 7038s. > bat: 


Ti yap natpo¢ aa: eedéiag haiels 
“ATAAMA petcow; ; 


There is not the same high meaning to dyaAya. here as 
in Plato, although in other respects the language is striking- 
ly similar. . It more strongly resembles Proverbs, xvii., 6 : 
moniae 533. Ngan» where the Hebrew word 7x90 has 


a striking affinity to the Greek éyaApa, being like it, too, 
used-in a religious sense; as in Psalm Ixxviii.,. Gh weet 
it is applied to the ark of the covenant. f ‘ 
As a consequence of this religious relation; Plato se 
great importance to the blessing and curse of a parent, and. 
in this he isin accordance with one of the most ancient 
and universal doctrines that have. ever prevailed. among 
mankind. After reciting the examples of Theseus, Ciidipus, 
and Amyntor, he thus proceeds: dpaio¢ yap yoveds éxyovorg 
H2 
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ae bddele Erepog GAAotg dixatérara, 931, C. “For the 


curse of a parent (to give a free rendering) comes loaded. 
with calamity to children in a way that is true of no other 
relations.” Wherefore, as he says in another passagé, 
nac db) vorv byw obeira Kai tina yovéwy edyde, edd 
mroAAoic Kai ToAKiKC éxiTEdEic yevouévac, 931, A. “Every 
one that hath reason both fears‘and honours the prayers‘of — 
parents, knowing well that often, and to many, have they 
been fulfilled.” How deeply this sentiment was impressed’. 
upon the minds of the Grecian poets, and how important an 
element it forms of their most tragic representations, we 
may learn from the dismal effects and long train of calam- 
itous consequences which they set forth as following the 
imprecations of CEdipus upon his unnatural sons. The 
sad story of Hippolytus, who, although innocent, is repre¢ 
sénted by Euripides as perishing under a father’s impreca- 
tion, exhibits the same doctrine, although in a most pervert= 
ed and distorted form. ‘The dying cry which the poet a 
into the mouth of the wretched young man, » 

= @ marpde gud dbarnvoc dpa; 
shows how-awful was the calamity which the ancient world 
universally regarded as involved in a parent’s curse. “The 
converse doctrine, namely, the importance of the parental — 
blessing, is certainly one of the most clearly taught truths - 
of the Old Testament. How consonant it is, both with the 
language and spirit of Scripture, no one need be told who 
recollects the value attached to the blessing of the Patriach 
Isaac; and the declarations of the dying Jacob to the twelve ° 
heads of Israel, besides many mae isan a are. 
founded upon the same idea. 
_ It was a prominent principle in all the ancient oye, 
of law and religion that the relation of parent and child | 
gave rise to religious, rather than merely civil obligations. 
Hence Aristotle says, éore 0 1) wév mpd¢ yoveit gudia TéK- 
vors H¢ dvOparore mpdc Seobe: Tov yap elvat Kai Tpapijvas 


¢ 
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cai kai yevouévore Tov TrawWevO7jvat. -Bihic Nicomach., 
viii., 12, 5. They belonged to the class of duties styled 
éova, in distinction from those that were only-d/«ata, and 
their violation was regarded among offences committed 
directly against Heaven. Something of this. feeling has 
come down and affected even modern languages. Hence 
we speak of filial piety or impiety. On this account the 
Bible makes this relation the subject of the first: command- 
ment immediately following the direct duties we owe:to God, 
and hence; too, the. Jewish law punished the crime with 
such ‘unrelenting severity, as though, if permitted to pass 
with impunity, it would ‘be the fruitful source of every viola- 
tion, both of the laws of Heaven and Earth: The filial and 
parental tie seems to have been regarded as a continuation 
of that which bound us to God, and hence, in strictest har- 
mony with this view, Plato.regards the man who had sun- 
dered the latter as having utterly annihilated the duties and 
obligations. of the former. On this account, as we have — 
seen in a passage on which we have’already commented, 
page 81, the children of the Atheist were to be regarded as 
orphans, and placed under the care of the state. _ 9 
The importance of this relation in a political point of 
view, may be inferred from the fifth commandment itself. 
The promise annexed has generally been referred to indi- 
viduals. It appears to us, however, to have more of a po- 
litical aspect, and to be addressed to the nation collective- 
ly. The language certainly seems to favour this -idea: y 
“that thy days many. be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee ;” intimating that the long continuance of 
their national- polity in the land of Canaan: would depend, 
more than on anything else, on the preservation of this fund- 
amental conservative article ; on the reverence. with which 
this duty should be regarded, as forming the connecting 
link between the civil and the more purely religious, and 
as being the source and guarantee of every inferior domestic 
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and political obligation. For undoubted examples of the 
same and similar language, used in the national instead of 
the individual sense, see Deuteronomy, iv., 26, 40; ¥., 30; 
vi., 2. 

In accordance with this universal sentiment of antiquity, 
Plato, in the passage at the beginning of these remarks; 
and in other places in. the Laws, enumerates duties. to 
parents as immediately succeeding ‘those which are owed - 
to God, and ranks their violation as next in enormity to. 
public and private sacrilege. Compare the fourth book of 
the Laws, 717, B., and especially a most remarkable pas-- 
sage in the ninth book, 881, A.: Ilatpd¢ yap 7) untpocs 7 
robtwr Ert mpoyévuw boric ToAuhoer dtpacOai-TtoTe Brave. -: 
pevog alxia tevi, upte TOY dvw deioac Seay pAriv, pyre. 
TOV. ONO VIC TyLwpiGy Aeyouévwy, dAAd KaTappover TaY® 
nadaiov.cai ind navtwv-elpnuévwv Tapavousi, robTy det 
“rivog dmotponag éoxarnc. Sdvarocg pév ody ove éariv 
éoxarov, of dé-év “Atdov tobrotot Aeyopevoe trévot, &c. 
“If any one shall dare to treat with violence father or 
- mother, or ahy one of his or their progenitors, having before 
his eyes neither the fear of the powers above, nor of. the. 
vengeance of the world beneath, but, despising the ancient 
, and universal-traditions of mankind, shall break’ through all - 
law; .for such a one there -is need of some: most extreme 
remedy. Death, then, is not this greatest or most extreme - 
remedy, but something still beyond this, even those pains 
of Hell which are said to await these enormous offenders.” ' 
- The whole-passage is full of dreadful meaning, which can 
with difficulty be transferred to the English. We have no 
word which comes up to the Greek dérorporf. It is ap- 
plied -to the most solemn religious aet by which-we may 
‘avert the wrath of Heaven for some enormous wickedness, ~, 
and hence the terms drotpératoc, drotpoTiaopdc, inauspi- 

. Cious, that which is.to be averted by sacrifice, an expiation 
or turning away of the Divine wrath, and, in a secondary 
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sense, whatever is most, odious or an uiter abomination. In 
.all lists of great crimes, as presented to us by the poets, 
one of the worst abodes in-‘T'artarus is ever assigned to of- 
fenders of this description, and thus Paul classes those who 
are guilty of violence towards their parents among the un- 
holy and profane: dvocioc Kai Bebgdoe Tratpad@ace pet 
entpad@atc. 1 Timothy, i., : 

The holiness of the be, relation is fatieate’, in the 
ancient mythology, by the worship of Vesta; and the per- 
petual cherishing of the domestic affections, as affording 
the vivifying and fructifying warmth by which all ‘social 
and political institutions must be preserved, is represented 
in the Eternal Fire. Well did Cicero say, in aris et focis 
est Respublica. ‘This intimate connexion is set forth by the 
- Greek and Latin poets in almost every formi of expression. 
Virgil presents the holy alliance in one line : 


ies Dedim sanctique patres. 5 

: -  Georg., ii-, 473. 

And this seems but a reiteration of the precept, Leviticus, _ 

xix., 2, and of the order in which the religious and family 

duties are there given. ‘Speak unto all the congregation of 

Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 

your God am holy. Fear ye every man his father and his 
mother. Iam the Lord your. God. 

The obligation of filial obedience, as the:fountain ofall 

moral and political virtues, is thus, beautifully set forth in a 

i are of Euripides from Stobeus : 


"Eyo 6.6 pév METISTON dptojiae déyewv 
&k Tovde mpatov: tatpi meiBecOat ypedv 
rraidac, vopicey 7 air Tovr’ elvat dingy. 


| Eurip. Alopa. 


So, also, in a still more striking ‘fragment of the same- 
poet, in which duties to parents are ranked next after those 
due the Gods, and before mere political obligations : 


4 
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tpeic éoiv dperai Ac vpn o doxeiv @ Téxvov, 

OEOYE re trav, rove te Ypépavtac TONELY, 

NOMOTE Te korvode ‘EAAddo¢g* kai ravta dpgy 

\_ KGAALoTOY Bierce oTépavov edxdsiag del. 
Eurip. Antiope. 
We have dwelt the longer on this, because we think 

that Plato’s views here, and in many other places in the 
Laws and other dialogues, furnish a complete refutation of 
the charge, which might otherwise be drawn from the fifth 
book’ of the Republic ; and because, at the present day, 
even with all the deelarations of the Bible, the relation 
seems to be becoming divested of that sanctity which ‘jt 
anciently possessed. ‘ In the theories of some, it is placed. 
even below civil duties. So far from being thought to pos- 
sess any religious character, it is denied that it forms a sub- 
ject even for political legislation. It is ranked among. im- 
perfect obligations, and is never with us, except in some few 
cases of pauperism, enforced by law. Why, when so 
many inferior subjects are made matters of legislation, this 
fundamental.‘and all-conservative relation should have so. _ 
little space assigned to it in our jurisprudence, it would be 
difficult to say. The effects, however, which will inevita- 
bly result, in loosening the whole political structure, can be 
far. more easily and with more certainty predicted. The 
relation and the duties resulting are also attacked by spuri- 
ous reformers, who, under the name-of a cold and heart- 
hardening universal benevolence, or love to being in general, 
would utterly break up all the family ties, and destroy all 
the associations connected with that holy word, Our Home. 
"These men sometimes, in their ignorance, make stale second- 
hand quotations from Plato, and we would wish.to rescue ° 
him from their profane grasp. 
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none If. oes har 
The Words mpooiuiov and rapaptOvov.. The Preamble, 
the Advisory or Argumentative Part of the Law, 

Pace 2, Lins 16. Td rapapiOrov broBenéve pntéov & 
dei raoxerv. “ The lawgiver (voobéry, undérstood) must 
declare what each one must suffer, after having put under, 
by way of hypothesis or foundation, an exhortation or pre- 
amble.” Another reading has mpooiucov, which is fellowed 
by Ficinus. ‘They both, however, would possess nearly 


the same significance. Hpooliyzov would literally mean “a 


preface or preamble ;” mapauv@cor, “an exhortatory ex- 
ordium,” containing the ground or reason of the law. This. 
the philosopher deemed essentially and peculiarly neces- 
sary. in those institutions that related to religion. Such an 


exhortation or argument, by way of- preamble, nearly the . 


whole of this tenth book may be considered, as only the 
last few pages are devoted to the preceptive declaration, 
and the penal statute founded upon it. , In a.more limited 


sense, however, the 7rapauiOcov here intended is contained 


in what immediately follows. In like manner, Cicero, in 
evident ‘imitation of Plato, introduces in his treatise De 
Legibus-a similar pootucoy, in which he makes religious 


belief and reverence the only true foundation of law. and ~ 


of every form of civil polity: It may be found in that noble 
passage, lib. ii., sec. vii.: Sit igitur héc a principio per- 
suasum civibus, dominos esse omnium rerum ac moderatores 
Deos; eaque que gerantur, eorum geri’ judicio ac numine, 
eosdemque optime de genere hominum mereri, et, qualis. 
quisque sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua niente, qua 


pietate colat religiones, intuéri, piorumque et impiorum | 


habere rationem. His enim -rebus imbute mentes, haud 
’ gane abhorrebunt ab utili ac vera sententia. Quid est enim 
verius, quam neminem -esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, 
ut in se rationem et mentem putet inesse, in carlo mundoque- 
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non putet ? aut ut ea, que Vix summa ingenii ratione ’compre- 
hendat, nulla ratione moveri putet? | Utiles esse autem’ 
opiniones has, quis neget, quum intelligat, quam multa fir- - 
mentur jurejurando, quante salutis sit federum religiones,) 
quam multos Divini supplicii metus a scelere revocarit, ~ 
quamque SANCTA SIT SOCIETAS civium inter ipsos, ~ 
Diis immortalibus interpositis tum judicibus, tum testibus. 
Habes legis PROG:MIUM: sic enim hoc appellat Plato. 

What>a striking contrast between the sentiments of these 
_noble heathen, and those of many modern political theories, 
constitutions, and boasting bills of rights, from which the 
very names, of God, religion, Christianity, or the least allu- 
sion to.any bond (religio) by which the visible state is 
connected with the invisible world, are as carefully ex- 3 
cluded, as though they were the deadliest foes to the. po- 
litical happiness of mankind. 

On this subject we may compare also the sublime mpool- 
tov in the Timeus, or the Dialogue in which Plato at-. 
tempts to set forth the utiversal code of laws which govern _ 
both the physical and intelligible universe. The preamble 
_ or mpootuov-there, is found in that remarkable passage, in 

which he divides all things into what, he styles, rd “ON 
pev det yéveow 68 odx Eyov- kai ro TITNOMENON pév, 
by dé obdémore. Td ev di) vofoe pera Adyou TEpLAnmTér, 
del Kata tabra bv* 7d dé d6EQ ps?’ aloOjcews dAdyou, - 
dogaarov, yryvouevor, kai droAAvpevor, bvtwe 68 ovdérorE 
bv.’ That which eternally IS and hath never generation, 
and that which is ever BECOMING or being generated, and — 
~ never truly IS; the one received by the intelligence swith 
reason, always BEING in the same relations, the other re- 
ceived by opinion with irrational sense, ever becoming, perish- 
ing, anil never truly, and in the highest sense, having a sub- — 
stantive being.— Timeus,27, P: This he evidently intends 
as a preamble tothe system of physical and psychological 
legislation contained in that wonderful. dialogue; for after 
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dwelling upon the above distinction at some length, pre- 
paratory to the statement of the universal laws of mind and’ 
matter, Timzus is thus addressed by Soerates: 10 pév obv 
IIPOOIMION SYavyaciwe dredetaueOd oov, Tov dé d%-NO- 
MON iv édetig mépacve. “Since in such a wonderful 
‘way we have réceived from you-the preamble, next in order 
propound to us the Jaw.” Timeus, 29, C. 





, 


Ill. 
Subjective Sense of the Word 4andeiw. 


Pace 4, Line 9. Ovxovy, © déve, doxet pddtov elvac 
dAnOetovrac A€éyerv we Erol Yeoi ; “ Does it ‘not, then, seem 
to be an easy matter to affirm, in all truthfulness, that there 
are Gods, or.that the Gods exist?” ’AAnOetw, although it 
includes in its signification the utterance of truth, and there 
are many passages in which it-must be so rendered, has 
_-yet reference rather to truth of feeling than to truth of ex- 
pression, to that which belongs to the subjective state of 
the soul or the moral diathesis, rather than to that which is 
the result of scientific, or speculative, or casuistical argu- 
ment—what the Psalmist styles, “truth in.the inward parts.” 
Paul seems to include much of this sense as he uses the 
term, Ephesians, iv., 15—dAnOetovtec év dydny: not so 
much “speaking the truth,” as our translation has it, but 
rather, as is shown by the context, and especially by the _ 
word dydrn, “being truthful, or of ‘a true heart in love.” 
So, also, Galatians, iv., 16—dore éyOpoc tuay yéyova dAn- 
Getwr iuiv ; “Have I become subject to your hatred while 
J am true (in heart) to you?” It may refer, in this last ex- 
ample, to.the declaration of truth, but even if that is sup- 
posed to be included, the subjective sense of the word is 
still predominant, Hence we may best render éAnOevor- 
Tat, in the passage at the head of these rematks, adverbial- 

f 
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ly, thus : “ In all sincerity, in all truthfulness, inconsistency 
_with the truest and purest sentiments of our nature.” The 
other rendering, which would refer it merely to the declara- 
tion of truth, would be comparatively tame, besides pro- 
ducing a pleonasm in Aéyetv. Our translation is also in 
perfect keeping with the character of the honest and truth- 
ful Clinias, as he is, with great dramatic skill, represented 
to us throughout this whole argument. He uses the lan- 
guage of a man who never had felt a doubt on the,subject. _ 
This is a favourite word with Plato, and frequently to be ae -. 
found in his writings in this subjective sense. For @ very. 
excellent example, see the Theetetus, 202, B.: dray pe y 
ov dvev Adyou tiv dandy ddkav tivde Tic Adby,’AAH- 
OEYEIN pév abtov tiv poxjy repi aité, yeyvoonew & 
ov. The sentiment is, that the soul may be subjectively in 
harmony with the truth, so as cordially to embrace it in its 
creed before scientific knowledge, or an objective presenta~ 
tion of it to the speculative reason. It may have the life 
before it possesses’a clear apprehension of the.docirine. 
This may be, and often undoubtedly is, the case in religion ; 
but those who would, on this account, undervalue logical 
and doctrinal statements, or what they rather disdainfully 
style systematic theology, are in danger either of a mysti- 
‘ cism, in which all clear perceptions of truth are utterly Jost, 
or of taking opinions upon the mere testimony of others, or ~ 
on the credit of a blind tradition, without either light in the, 
reason, or any true warmth in the affections soe. 
- We have an illustration of this truthful state of mind in 
the course which Clinias pursues in the next reply—mpo@rov 
nev yij Kai fue, &c. He enters upon the argument with 
all the confidence of an easy victory. He appeals at once 
to the most obvious phenomena, not so much as scientific 
proofs of the Divine existence, but rather as visible Tepte- 
sentations of a manifest Divine power. “ The Heavens ¢ 
elare (to all whose souls are prepared for it) thesg 
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God.” But as though this had too much the appearance 
of speculative reasoning, he retreats. again to his’ strong- 
hold, the feelings of his: own nature, and’ appeals to the 
common and universal sentiments'of mankind. .. This, with 
the bare aspect of the heavens, he deems enough for those 
who were true-hearted (dAn@evovrec) concerning the Gods. 
We are taught in the Holy Scriptures, that not only a true 
belief, but also unbelief in respect to the Divine existence, 
has. its seat primarily in the affections rather than in the 
intellect. “The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God.” The Hebrew word here is sometimes used for the 
understanding ; still, like the Greek pévec, with all its 
cognates, such as @povéw, dpdvnotc, dpdvnua, &c., it gen- 
erally refers to the intellect, not so much in a speculative 
or scientific aspect, but rather as modified by the state of 
the affections or moral powers. 





- 


° IV. 
_ The Orphic. Poetiy. 


Pace 5, Line 12. Of pév Ev rior pétpote, ud bg kai ae 
pétpwr. . Some in poetry and some in prose.” ~ It-is very 
uncertain what prose writings are here referred to. Those 
in poetry must have been the works of Homer, Hesiod, and - 
perhaps of Orpheus. _ The term taAqiétarox (most ancient) 
would seem to refer to some productions older than the ~ 
Iliad and the Theogonia. These might be styled madaca, 
in comparison with the period of Grecian literature in which 

Plato lived, which, although many centuries posterior in 
time, was not separated from them by any distinct literary 
‘ epoch prior to the Persian wars. They could not, how- 

ever, be well entitled to the epithet raAacérara, which, as 
’ it is introduced, and as the context shows, is meant to des- 
ignate the most remote of two distinct periods, in reference 
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- to which it is intimated, there was a progression, if we may 


so style it, from the cosmological to the theogonic or my- 
thological. The first, or most ancient class, were of the 
former description. ‘They were more philosophical than 
the latter, more taken up with the origin of things, that all- 
absorbing question which so engrossed the early mind: @¢’ 
yéyover 7 TIPQTH PY XIE obpavod tHv te dAAwv. They 
were pantheistic rather than polytheistic, manifesting a de- 
parture, but still a less departure from the primitive reli- 
gion than is denoted by the latter stage. (See Note 9, 
page 5.) All these marks correspond well with the nature 
of some of the hymns styled Orphic, under which name a 
few fragments, whether spurious or not, have survived to - 
our own day. Although these ate generally regarded as 
productions of a much later age, yet, from the frequent refer- 
ence made to Orpheus by the Greek poets, it would seem 
almost certain that a collection of hymns under this name 
existed in the most ancient times, forming -that eopious 
fund or storehouse of rich péetical appellations, from which 
Homer, and subsequently Aischylus, were supplied, besides 
being the source of whatever is pantheistical or mystical 
in the Grecian tragedies. The existence of forgeries .is 

evidence that-there must have been originals in imitation 
of which they were composed, and an ancient philosophy 
and théology, which had once exerted great influence on 
-the human mind, to serve as their plausible and probable 
foundation. ' 

. In connexion with: the passage before us, compare lib. 
iv., 716, A.: ‘O pév d7 Sedc, Sorep kai.d madatd¢ Adyoc, 
. dpxhy re wal rédevriy kai péaa Tov byTwv andvtoy exw. 
_ This is almost the-very language of one of the so-styled 

Orphic fragments now extant, and is directly referred to 
Orpheus by the scholiast on the place :—Oedv péy rdv dn- 
puoupyov cadac, radady dé “Abyov ie TOV OPOIKON, 
= gory salad 
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Zed¢ apy7, Zeve péoaa, Aric 0’ éx mévra rétvKTas 
Lede mvOpiv yaing te Kal ovpavod dorepdevroc. 

Should any one say that this resembles very much the 
language of Thales, or some of the philosophers of that 
period, and that, therefore, the ignorant old .scholiast had 
been imposed upon by one who had affixed a fabulous name 
and given.a poetical dress to some of their dogmas,—why, 
we would reply, may not Thales-and others-have derived 
this peculiar mode of expression from a still earlier source, 
and why: this disposition to charge the scholiasts and 
Christian fathers with combining. to produce such useless 
and. yet elaborate forgeries as some critics are constantly, 
connecting with their names? We say useless, because a 
philosophy and theology, such.as appears in these hymns, 
did, beyond_all question, exist at a yery early period, and 
the poetical dress, had it not been real, would have added 
nothing to the argument they sought to derive from them. 
For places in the ancient. writings, in which reference is 
made to Orpheus. and his. poems, the reader is referred to 
Plato, Ion, vol. iii., p. 134, Leip. ; Convivium, vii., 219; De 
Legibus, vi., 230; Cratylus, ii., 263; Aristotle, De Anim., 
i, 8; Radsiden Rhesus, 947 ; Hippolytus, 967 ; Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor., i., 38 ; Diod. Sic., iv:, 25; Just. Mart., Co- 
hortat. ad Gracos, p. 17; Athenee Legat..pro Christ., 
xv., 64, 65. fie , es * 

12 
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. v. 
Plato's Smale Sor Antiquity and the Ancient Mythology:— 
His Use of the Word @eoi. 


Pace 6, Line 1. Ov pédtov émertwav Tradawic ovotv. 
“It is hard to find fault with them, seeing they are ancient 
things.” We discover, in this and similar expressions, 
Plato’s conservative spirit and reverence for antiquity, 
struggling with his conviction of the importance of having 
the minds of the young imbued with higher notions of the 
Divine Nature than could be obtained from the- ancient 
poets. The same feelings are manifested in that passage 
in the Republic, in which he dismisses Homer, with the 
rest of the poets, from his imaginary City of the Soul, al- 
though, at the same time, he sends him away with a garland 
of honour on his head. “Should such a one (he says) 
come to our city, wishing to exhibit his poems, we would, 
indeed, reverence him as something sacred, and wonderful, 
and delightfully pleasant, yet. still would we say that no 
such man could abide with us: démonéurowév te dy ele 
GAAnY réAtv, pipov Kata Tig Kedadje Katayéarvrec Kal 
épiw orépavrec, and we’ would send him away to another 
state, having poured myrrh upon his head and ‘crowned him 
with a wreath.” Republic, 398, A. We find, however, 
everywhere, in his works, a strong attachment to the an-. ° 
- cient myths, wherever they contained nothing gross or of- 
fensive to his views of morality ; a number of which, and 
those, too, distinguished for the feeling of awe and sublimity _ 
with which they inspire’the reader, he has: himself present- 
- ed in’some of the most imnportant and pe of his 
dialogues. 

It is exceedingly interesting to dontsnnplats the peculiar 
condition of this philosopher, endeavouring to reform-what 
he felt he had‘no power or commission to abolish. Having 
no Divine warrant, like the Hebrew prophets or the apostles 
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of Christ, he did not*dare to enter _upon_an exterminating 
crusade against all. the rites, opinions, and traditions held: 
sacred in the Athenian worship. The Grecian reformer , 
was too well acquainted with human nature not to fear dest, ~ 
in destroying the monster Superstition, he should call up 
another of a still more horrid aspect—Atheism. He did 
not wish utterly to pull down existing institutions, while he 
had no new revelation, whose authority might replace, with 
increased vigour, the departed reverence for those ancient 
myths, the probable remains of truths once communicated 
from Heaven, yet mysteriously abandoned to all the cor- 
ruptions and-distortions of the human mind. He probably 
thought that out of some of the better parts of the Grecian 
‘ mythology. there might be- constructed a system, which, .” 
_ while it recognised the One Eternal Supreme, placed at 
an immense distance from all things created by him or ema- 
nating from him, might, at the same time, admit of inferior _ 
powers, retaining the individual names at least, (if not the 
characters), which’ had been consecrated by the popular 
superstition. ‘That he did believe in such an Eternal and 
Ineffable Supreme (6 yevvfjoac didvoc warhp, Timeus, -38, 
A.,—6 kéAAOTOG Kat dptoror piévov det GtADS ev TH 
abrov popda, Rep., 381, C.,—6 ravtwv ijxcora tiie éavrod 
ldéac éxbatvwr, 380, D.), every reader of his works must 
admit. He undoubtedly erred in supposing’ that the pure 
worship of such a glorious Being-could be consistent -with 
‘ any kind of religious homage paid to inferior powers; yet 
we should remember that the. same error has been com- 
mitted by the largest portion of the professedly Christian 
Church, and that we'are to judge Plato, not as a Christian 
under the light of revelation, but as a heathen philosopher 
struggling with difficulties, of the niagnitude of which we 
have no just conception. ‘These remarks are deemed ne~ 
- cessary in reply to'the charge often made against Plato, of 
countenancing the polytheism of his countrymen, and which 
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may be found set forth in its strongest light in a tract by 
Jacob Zimmerman, contained in the ninth volume of the © 
Amenitates Literaria, — 

A misconception in, regard to the Platonic jhisslogy hes 
arisen from his use of the word Yeot. The Greek writers, 
whether poets>or orators, generally meant by it nothing 
more than supernatural beings of a higher order than men. © 
The word, in itself, had-attached’to it none of those more 
metaphysical conceptions which belong to our term Divine, 
as significant of the uncreated and eternal. There was, 
therefore, no philological inconsistency in its being applied 
to those beings whom Plato elsewhere calls daéjovec, and 
who, in his scheme, may be regarded in the same light with 
the angels or sons of God, mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. 

In respect to the objection which might be made to his _ 
use of the plural, it may be remarked, that throughout this 
whole argument withthe atheist, Sed¢ may be substituted 
for Seoi, without at all affecting its’ validity, and we should 
by so doing come nearer to the philosopher’s true meaning, 
than by retaining the common term, with the misconception. 
arising from our modern notions ; ‘that is, we should bétter 
translate his spirit by adopting a slight mistranslation of 
the letter. - Oeo?-is often to be taken collectively for the 
whole ofthe superhuman Genus, however inferior and de- 
* pendent some parts of it may be in respect to another, and 
is equivalent, in the discussions which follow, to rd Seiov 
or 70 dasuévoy. Another suggestion, which it may be 
proper to make here, is, that by the phrase Jeol xara vouove, 
the writer means not directly the Theogony and worship 
established by law at Athens (although even this he would 
touch with the hand of a wise reformer, and not of a-reck- 
less destructionist), but rather the culéus of the Supreme 
and inferior Divinities, as it should be set forth by the law- 
giver in that pure system of polity which he pineaanes 
in the present treatise. 
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VI. 
Philosophy and Disease of Anaxagoras. 

Page 6, Ling 6. véwy....... dodav. “Of our modern 
wits, or wise men ;” that is, comparatively modern, although 
all to whom he refers did not live in Plato’s own time. He» 
seems chiefly: to have had in mind Anaxagoras, who, not- 
“ withstanding his speculative theism and his boasted doc- 
trine of the Nove, was yet regarded by. Plato as giving an 
atheistical teridency to the age in-which he lived. In re- 
gard to his theology, Anaxagoras is best known by the po-~ 
sition, in which he so.much. gloried, “that mind was the 
cause of all things,” and in physics, by the unpopular ‘ 
dogma, “that the sun was nothing but a mass of ignited 
stone, instead of an animated being,” as was commonly be- 
lieved, and as. Plato seems to teach in this book. The 
character of this philosopher may be understood fromthe 
bgasting he himself made, and which his friends made for _ 
him, in regard to the-first-of these doctrines ; as though, in ~ 
this ‘respect, he had.in any way advanced beyond the more © 
modest Thales, or had discovered a truth which had been 
concealed from the beginning of the world to his own day. 
Socrates seems to have had‘a right view of him in the’ 
Pheedon, where he charges him with setting out with the 
doctrine that Nov¢ was the cause of all things, as a mere 
speculative tenet, and then making no use of it in subse-_ 
quent -parts of his philosophy; that is, never. ascending 
above second causes, or rising from the physical to the 
nioral (rd BéAtLoTov), but ever assigning, as the chief mo- 

_ tive powers, dépac te nai alOépac_ Kai tdata, gases, and 
fites, and fluids, as the words may be rendered in accom- 
modation to the same spirit in modern physical philosophy... 
“Having once (says he) heard one reading a book of Anax- * 
' agoras, and saying, that Nous was the disposer and the effi- 
cient cause of all things, I was highly delighted with the. 
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_ declaration, and it seemed to me to be admirably said; and 


I thought, that if Nove (or Mind) thus arranged all things, . 


everything must be placed in that position in which it was 
best for it tobe ; so that noother study remained for man, in 


regard to both himself and other things, but the investigation’ 


of that which was (morally) most excellent and best (or, in 
other words, moral causes), and that this was the only true 
science of things. But in this wonderful hope (of discover- 
ing the universal science, or science of sciences) I was 
greatly disappointed; for as I read on I find the man 
making no farther use of his boasted Novc, nor assigning 
any other cause in the disposal and arrangement of the 
world, than airs, and ethers, and waters, and other similar 
things many and strange. And he seemed to me to act 
precisely as if any one saying, that Socrates doeth whatso- 
ever he doeth by mind or reason, should then, in attempt- 
ing to assign the causes of my actions, assert that | now 
sit here for these reasons, namely, that my body. is com- 
posed of bones and nerves, that ‘my bones are solid and 
have joints, and that my nerves contract and relax ; where- 
fore that the bones -being raised up in their joinings, the 
nerves, by reason of tension and relaxation, make-me to bend 
my limbs,.and:that for this:reason I now sit here: and so; 
‘also, in respect to our conversing, should assign other similar 


causes of the phenomena of speech, such as voices, and> 


aérial vibrations, and sounds (¢wvde Te Kai dépac Kai dKodc), 
and ten thousand other such agencies, all the while neglect- 


ing to assign’the true reason (of reasons), that because it ° 
seemed. good (GéATtov) to the Athenians to’condemn me, - 
therefore it seemed better to me to sit here, and more just 
to submit to the sentence they had imposed. Since, as I 


verily believe, had it not been for the last-mentioned reasons, 
these nerves and bones would long before this have had me 
away to Megara or among the Beeotians, being set in mo- 
tion by: an opinion of the best (rod BeAréorov), if I had not 


physical science, in which the name of God 


‘nothirig else than dépag te nai alfépac 
.and fluids, and fires, or imponderable agents. 
“which Plato. entertained of i fad philosoph 


\ 
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thought it’ more just and better’ to remain’ than to fly. - 
Phedon, 97; 98. We recommend the close study of this 
whole’ passage, and the admirable sketch it presents of such 
theists as Anaxagoras, to every student who’ wishes to 
know the essential difference, on this: most vital point, 

tween the Socratic and other ancient systems of phi 
How strongly does it remind us of many modern book: 














appear in @ preface or some introductory: nc 
rest is not merely silent, but directly adapted 
atheistic turn of thought, by suffering the 1 


which is more e freely sili in Note XII; pewter: athe. 
istic doctrine of piace, TOYN, and Téxyn. 

“The Nove of Anaxagoras can hardly be regarded as a 
personal being, or as a Wvy7 dTrepkoopia, distinct ftom the 
world, of which it might be considered the informing law. 
The atheist may admit the dogma without changing’ his 
creed. La Grange undoubtedly believed that there. was 
Nove, or reason, in the Heavens, even a'science so profound, 
that all the powers: of’ his highest mathematical analysis 
could barely follow the laws of motion in:which it was dis- 


’ played ; and yet La Grange’was an atheist. The Heavens 


had no interest for*him’ except as they formed. splendid 
diagram for the illustration of his calculus, and as long-as 
the moral element was wanting it made no-difference what 
name was inscribed upon it, whether Nove or dtatc, or a’ 
God possessed of mere intelligence, to whom we were nio- 
thing, and who was nothing to us, except as affording subjects 
for the exercise of the speculative intellect;: This Note of 
Anaxagoras had no respect to moral-as final causes, which, 
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as Socrates shows, were studiously excluded from his philos- 
ophy. «It was only another name for the physical truth of» 
things, in which-the atheist contends there may be science on 
his hypothesis, as well as on any other.. It was an abstract 
intelligence, displayed wholly in physical adaptations, with- 
out either a general or special providence. -It might be 
regarded ‘as the instinct of the universe, working in the 
great whole, as some of its emanations in minute portions, — 
blindly, unconsciously, without personality, and. knowing 
everything but itself. However incomprehensible this may 
be, it is still the highest reach of that philosophy which: - 
makes no account of any moral attributes in the Deity, but 
regards him as a mere impassible intelligence. We have 
no hesitation in preferring pantheism if it embrace, although 
inconsistently, that moral element; without which there can- 
be no true personality, ‘either to Nove or puyj.- 

Plato. evidently regarded this philosophy as no better 
than practical atheism, notwithstanding it sets out so pom? 
pously, and apparently so religiously, -with the dogma afore- 
said. He seems here to condemn its modérn advocates, 
the véor co@oé, as he styles them, equally with that ancient 
superstition which they so much'derided. Anaxagoras was 
of a.spirit the very opposite of that which pervades all the 
teachings of Socrates. He was inclined rather -to insult’ 
and shock the popular superstitions than gently to remove 
them, or turn to good account whatever of truth they might 
possess, and that, too, not in the spirit of enthusiastic reli. 

- gious zeal, which we cannot help respecting even when. we 
are compelled to condemn, but in the mere. conceit of a 
little fancied progress in physical science.- Like the 
modern Galileo, whose name is:so frequently in the mouths. 
of the scientific enemies of religion, he evidently rejoiced 
more in the thought, that this very small advance raised 
him somewhat above the religious notions of -his country-' 
men, than in any honest wish or desire to elevate those 
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Popular: views which placed him, as he supposed, in such. 
‘egotistical contrast. He seems to have been a regular 
priest and poet hater, and there is, therefore, no cause: for 
surprise that he should have called forth the enmity. and 
prejudices of those whom he had, from no higher motive 
than vanity, attacked. 

This spirit was manifested in the declaration, a few lines 
below referred to, that the heavenly bodies were only 
masses of earth and stones, and that the sun was a ball of 
melted ore. For this he was charged by the Athenians 
with atheism, and justly too; for he who assails the com- 
mon belief of any people, without putting anything better in 


~ its place, or who attempts to. destroy false notions.of the 


Deity, without teaching, as Socrates and Plato did, the doc- 
trine of the one eternal and ineffable, yet personal Supreme, 
the head of a moral government, and directing all «things 
with final reference to moral ends; is in heart no better 
than an atheist, whatever refined speculative notions he 
may. have in the abstract about Nove or intelligence being 
the cause of all things. It is-probable that the condemna- 
tion of Socrates was mainly effected in consequence, of 
his views having been misunderstood by the unthinking 
Athenian mob, and confounded. with those of Anaxagoras. 
Plato did undoubtedly hold that the Heavenly. bodies 
were animated personal beings ; but when here and in sub- 
sequent passages he styles them ¥eoi, it is only in the sense 
of beings superior ‘to men. _The simple doctrine, there- 
fore, for it. goes no farther, that the Heavenly bodies were 
animated beings, was no great heresy-either in philosophy _ 
or religion. (See Note: XXXIV., where this. subject is 
more fully discussed.) It was\far better than the specula- 
tive semi-atheism of_Anaxagoras, or even of some modern 
naturalists, who have only substituted for the abstract Nove 
of the Grecian philosopher the symbols and equations of 
the differential and integral calculus. .One religious con- 
K 
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ception of God asa moral governor, the light in which 

‘ Plato and Socrates chiefly regarded him, and which may, 
exist in connexion with the most absyrd notions of. the 
physical: universe, does yet belong to a philosophy almost 
infinitely removed above the mere scientific theism of such 
men as Anaxagoras, Galileo or La Place. 





VII. . 
The Divine Justice, the Ground of Human Law. . 

- Pace 9, Line 1. Zyeddv ydp rovto juiv brép andvTwv 
TOV vomwv KdAdorov TE Kai dptotov Tpoolmov dv én. 
“For this is just the fairest and most excellent preamble to 
all laws, or to every system of Jaw,” namely, @¢ Seoi 7’: 
slot kai &yaBoi, dixny trudvtet dlapepdvTwc dvOperw: 
“That the Gods not only are, but that they are also good, - 
and that, moreover, they have an esteem for justice beyond 
anything that is felt among men.” eof here, as we have 
remarked before, is‘ used as a‘collective term for the whole 
of the Divine Nature, being equivalent to rd Seiov, or Td 
daiudviov, and should be rendered in the singular, if we 
would. do full justice to the thought.- See Note V. The 
sentiment is this: It is not enough simply to believe in the 
Divine existence. God is something more than-the dynami¢ 
principle of the universe. Neither is it enough to connect 
with this the notion of infinite knowledge. God is some- 
thing more than the Nov¢ of Anaxagoras, something more 
than mere. intelligence. ‘The law should present him to 
us in the far sublimer idea ofa Being clothed with ‘the 
moral attributes of justice, and of a special, or, rather, moral 
providence. It is this, and not. a merely speculative or 

_ scientific theism, which must lie at the foundation of every 
true system of legislation... We may talk as loftily as we 
please of The Supreme ‘Intelligence, or The First Cause, or 
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The Great Idea, it is still practical atheism, untilalong with 

this there is recognised ‘The Lawgiver, The. Judge, and'The 
- Moral Governor, the constant and interested Witness of our 

every act, the ground and sanction of the solemn appeah of. 

the oath. “That such views (says Cicero) are useful and 

necessary, who will deny; when he reflects how many things 

must be confirmed by an oath, how much safety there is in | 
those religious rites that pertain to the solemnization of con- 

tracts, how many the fear‘of the: Divine punishment keeps 

back from erime ; in short, how sacred and holy a thing So- 

ciety becomes when-the Immortal Gods are constantly pre- 

sented (in the Law) both as judges and witnesses.” Cic., 

De Leg., ii., vii. We would even venture to assert, that 

a gross anthropopathy or anthropomorphism, if it retain 

such views of the moral attributes of the Deity as aGod of 

_ Law, is every way to be preferred to the most metaphysical ~ 

or philosophical notions of the Divine Nature and its: im- 

passibility, which reject them, or do not even assign to. 
them the most prominent place. 


‘ - 


eo. 4 VIL. 
th, ‘Univerealty of the Belief i ina Ged. 
Pace 10, Line 10. “BAAfvev Te Kai Bapbépov soit 

év avpdopaic tavrotatc. Compare with this what Clinias. 
says, page 4, line 14: kai éte mdytec “EAAnvéc TE Kai 
Bapbapor ‘vopigovory elvat Yeovc: By Greeks and Bar- 
barians, the former always meant all mankind, and, there-. 
fore, the belief in a God is here declared to.be coextensive: 
with the race. If any'man might rely .on-his own unaided 
reason, who will venture to say that Plato would not have 
been justified in thus trusting himself to it? . And yet, pro. 
found as he was in the investigation of truth beyond the 
most, if not all, of his fellow-men, he never hesitates to. ap~ 
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peal to the common sentiments, the xovval évvorat of man- 
kind, and to'throw himself upon them often with a confidence 
which he yielded to no speculative argument. Hence his 
fondness for those ancient myths, under which were con- 
cealed, in various. forms, the opinions universally held re- ’ 
specting the moral government of God and the doctrine of 
future retribution. This was not, as Warburton supposed, 
a mere accommodation of himself to those vulgar dogmas, 
which he did not wish to destroy, because he deemed them 
useful. All that has been said by writers of that school, - 
and by the ancient authorities on whom they pretend to 
rely,respecting the: exoteric and esoteric teaching, we be- 
lieve to be wholly. unsupported by any ‘parts of the genuine 
dialogues of Plato. . Noman was.farther. from his. true 
spirit than Warburton, and, without an appreciation. of this, 
his learning only led him to- misunderstand the philosopher 
in some of his most serious discussions. If ever Plato is 
deeply earnest, it is when he gets engaged in the discus- 
sion of a traditionary myth, which he can regard in-some 
measure as standing in the place of primitive revelation, or 
can find relief from thé uncertainties of his own specula- 
_ tions, in what he could trace as the universal voice of hu- - 
manity. We need no’stronger proof of this, than,is found 
in the manner in which he closes the Jong discussion in the 
Gorgias (in some respects the most perfect and rigidly con- 
ducted argument to be found in his works), with the mythi- 
cal representation of the final judgment ; as though, without 
this appeal to the authority of ancient and universal tradi. 
tion, human reason could never freely and_ satisfactorily 
prove that a life of. sensual pleasure, or of worldly ambition, 
was not better than one spent.in acts of virtue and the culti- 
vation of philosophy. He was the last man to spurn such 
aid, in order to gratify that pride of intellect, that would 
adopt no conclusions to which it had not arrived through. _ 
the independent exercise.of private judgment. He knew 
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too well the direct tendency of such a spirit to darken the 
understanding, and to, lead to error instead of truth. 

We would not, however, confound this with’a modern — 
affectation which has sought to support itself by the au-. 
thority of our philosopher. . Plato, it should be ever borne 
in. mind, had:no Biblé, and he did well, therefore, and ex- 
ercised his highest reason in seeking for a Divine-revelation - 
in those universal sentiments of all. people and nations, 
which were as ancient in time as they were extended in 
space, and which could most truly be said to be, semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus. This object of his reverence was 
something far different from the vor populi of the dema- 
gogue, who is often most successful when he can array the 
artificial and transient feeling of one generation, or one na- 
tion, against what he would style the antiquated prejudices 
of mankind. It was rather that vow humanitatis, which, by - 
its. universality at all times and in all regions, gave evi- . 
dence of having been once the voice of God, remains of a 
primitive inspiration, however darkened it may have been 
by human depravity—opinions which had not been the prod- 
uct of the speculative reason, but which, under the con- 


_~ serving influence of a higher principle, had maintained their 


ground in spite of the opposition of human depravity, and 
the consequently superinduced darkness of the human un- 
derstanding.. It was this vor humanitatis to which Hesiod 
seems to allude : 


onun & ob Tle THT aV anbAaivras, hy teva woAdot 
Aaol optepes® ee gori Kai abrh. shiineg 
Works and Days, 709. 


Compare, also, — De Nat, Deorum, i., 43: Solus 
enim videt, primum esse Deos, quod in’ omnium animis 
eorum notionem impressisset ipsa natura. Que est enim 
gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non. habeat sine doc. 
trina anticipationem quamdam Deorum? que mpddmpec 
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appellatur, &c. Quum enim non ‘institute aliquo-aut rioré 
aut lege sit opinio constitutd, maneatque ad unum omnium 
firma consensio, intelligi necesse est esse Deos, quoniam 
insitas eorum vel-potius innatas cogitationes habemus: De 
quo autém omnium natura consentit, id verum esse necesse 
est. And again, hb. ii., 12: Itaque inter omnes omnium 
gentium sententia constat. Omnibus enim innatum est et 
in animo quasi inscu/plum esse Deos. 

Still more to the same effect, Tusc. Disp., i., 30, where 


we find the best definition of the Law of: Nature that has - 


evér been given, Ut porro firmissimum hoc afferri videtur, 
cur Deos esse credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nemo 
omnium tam sit immanis, cujus mentem non imbuerit De~ 
orum opinio. Multi de Diis prava sentiunt (id enim vitioso 
more effici solet), omnes tamen esse vim. et naturam Di- 
vinam arbitrantur. Nec vero id-collocutio hominum aut 
consensus efficit: non institutis opinio est confirmata, non 
legibus. Omnis autem in re consensio omnium gentium 
LEX NATUR pein est. . 





IX. 
"Antiquity of Atheism. 

Pace 11, Lave 12. Téyvovra dé dei mAelove # tAdtrove 
TavTny tiv véoov Eyovtec. “There have always beer 
more or less who have had this disease of atheism.”. It-has 
been maintained that there were:no philosophical atheists, 
professedly so, before Democritus and Leucippus. . Plato, 
however, asserts that some such have existed from.a very 
early period, and in this he is borne out by Aristotle, who 
tells us that most of the earliest philosophers, especially 
those of the Ionic school, assigned-only material causes of 
the. universe : TOv mpOTwWY PiAocopnodyvrwy ol .tAciorot 
tag tv bAne elder pdvov @HOnoav dpydc elvar névtwv. 


“ 
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Aristotle, Metaph., i., 3. A distinction, however, should - 
be made’ between those who were professed atheists, such 
as Democritus and Diagoras, and those who were inclined 
‘to an atheistical mode of philosophizing, while they yet pro- 
fessed to be theists, although ofan impure and inconsistent 


species. In this latter class the world has always abound-__ - 


ed. On the other hand, it is most conclusively shown’ by 
Cudworth, that, although this materializing school was an- 
cient, the first philosophy was spiritual, and that the sub- 
sequent atheism arose from a perversion of the atomical. 
theory, which, when truly held, and according to the views 
of those who originated it before Democritus, was not only 
favourable to, but one of the firmest supports of a pure theism. 
Plato, in this passage, styles atheism a disease, as though it 
were something unnatural, a corruption, dsapOopa (see page 
4, line 18), a departure from those innate sentiments or mpo- 
Aspperc, of the race of which he and Cicero speak so em- 
phatically. So, also, the apostle treats it as ai degeneracy 
from a primitive better state, Romi, i., 28.- He speaks of 
this tendency as a darkness of the spirit, nat éoxoticOn % 
dotveroc kapdia aitaéy, Rom., i., 21: as a reprobate mind 
or reason, G06kimov vovv, 28, to which men “had been 
given up, because they did not like to.retain God in their 
knowledge.” We cannot read these Scriptures without 
‘ calling to mind a similar sentiment separ Sestiingeent 
of the old poet Empedocles:. 

Aeihog & © oxorébecoa Seay mépt B6ka plymen: 

Ah wretch !- whose ‘soul dark thoughts of God invee 

If the light that is in thee be darkness, how great ie that 
darkness ! 


116. —__—s- PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY. | hes 
aim : x: 
ei ge : Principle of. Authority. 

Pace 12, Line 6. dv uot relOq, repipevet¢ Gemenemiiee 
elte ob two elte GAAwe éxet, TvvVOavouEevoc Tapa TETHY GA- 
Awyv, xai-d) wal padcora Kai rapa tov’ vowobérov. . “If 
-you will take my advice, you will patiently wait, repeated. 
ly examining whether it is thus or otherwise, learning from 
others, and therefore, and in a most especial manner, from 
the Lawgiver.” Notwithstanding the éarnest recommenda-. 
tion to most diligent study and inquiry, and in perfect con. 
sistency with it, Plato holds that the acceptance of establish- 
ed Opinions must go before and guide the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment; not to supersede or dispense with the ne- 
cessity’ of the latter in its proper time and place, but be- 
cause the state of miid which submits to lawful authority 
affords the surest guarantee-of subsequent mental independ- 
ence, instead ‘of that counterfeit whichis often nothing 
more than a slavish fear of a creed, and which loses all 
true independence, in its premature efforts to avoid what 
the best and wisest of mankind have long regarded as 
established; 

“The next sentence contains a thought of the highest 
practical importance: éy dé d7) ToUT@ TO xpove ph TOAWh- 
og rept Beove pndév doebjaac, “ but during this period see 
to it that you venture upon nothing impious or unholy.” 
That is, religious: obligation must be revered, and pious 
emotions cherished, before the young soul can,reason about 
them, and there is no period, however short, that we have 
a right to remain atheists until we are able to prove by in- 
duction the existence of a God. He who-thus honours 
reason, by following its first dictate, submission to authority 
which God- himself has established, will doubtless leave 
those who have been taught to pursue a different course, far: 
behind him in all the severer_ and more abstruse depart. 
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ments of philosophy and theology... Throughout this whole 
treatise, it should be borne in mind that- vouo8éTn¢ means 
rather the ancient founder of a state or of a religion, than 
a temporary or subordinate magistrate; so that ‘to learn 
-of the Lawgiver,” is to consult with deference and respect, 
as one great means of forming right opinions, the civil and 
religious constitution of the state in which we may be born. 


XI. 
Degrees of Atheism.—Peculiarity of Plato’s Style. 
“Pace 12, Line 13.: Tavrdnace pév ovv, &c. The 
‘author now proceeds to the discussion of speculative and 
practical atheism in its three degrees, which pas! be-thus 
stated : 

Ist. An absolute denial of the existence of a Deity. 

2d. The opinion that, if a Deity exists, he does not-con- 
cern himself about us, or in other words, the denial of a 
Providence. -° 

3d. A sentiment clearly allied to the second ; that if. a 
Deity exists, and if he even exercises a physical care. or 
providence over the world regarded as a physical produc- 
tion, still he is in a great measure, if not wholly, indifferent 
to moral conduct, and that, therefore, his displeasure, should 
it be ever excited, is easily appeased,-not by repentance, 
nor by an atonement that.God himself hasyprovidedybut. by 
self-imposed votive offerings and superstitions services : 

We expect a direct argument on’the first head, conduct- 
ed in the usual manner by an appeal to evidences of design 
in the phenomena around us. This mode of proceeding is 
adopted in the discourses recorded in the Memorabilia, and 
there is, also, an admirable specimen of -it in Cicero’s 
treatise De Natura Deorum. Such a line of argument, 
however, although quite ‘a favourite with modern theolo. | 
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- gians, was not that which would first suggest itself to the 
ancient mind, but amore abstruse speculation, and one which 
had a more intimate relation to the great question about the 
first origin of things, the first life and motion in matter, 
whether to be regarded as eternal, or as having had.a dis- 
tinct origination from some older essence. ‘This, also, we 
fully believe, is the way in which the subject would present 
itself to such a mind as Socrates, notwithstanding it is gen- 
erally considered that the plain and practical mode of 
reasoning ascribed to him by Xenophon is more in accord- 
ance with the truth, than the metaphysical character in 
which he appears in the Dialogues of Plato. At all events, 
this is the mode adopted here by the Athenian, who un- 
doubtedly represents Socrates, and he also takes a very 
peculiar method of introducing it. In the commencement 
of his reasoning on the first head, he takes his hearers by. 
surprise, by suddenly suggesting that they had unawares 
fallen upon the discussion of a most important principle, 
which deserved to be disposed of before going on with 
those more popular views which had just been mentioned. 
It has, at first, the appearance of being accidental, but one 
familiarly acquainted with the Platonic. method will rec- 
ognise here the usual ironical resource the author employs 
when he wishes to enter upon a discussion more than 
usually subtle—namely, the apparently undesigned eliciting 
of a question in relation to it from the one with whom the 
dialogue is maintained. The chief speaker seems, or af- 
fects, suddenly to remember something essential to the argu- 
ment, and which they were in danger of having entirely 
forgotten, although it is evident that it is the main thing 
which has been kept-in view from the beginning, notwith. 

standing its seeming incidental introduction. Frequent ex- “a 
amples of this may be found in the Protagoras, Republic, - 
and Theetetus, especially the last. It is, in fact, so purely 

Platonic, that it may be regarded as one of the best signs, 
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as far, at least, as the style'is concerned, by which’ we may ; 
distinguish a genuine from a spurious dialogue. 


Xil. 
Ancient Doctrine of the Four Elements. 


Pace 13, Line -15. Ilvp xai tdwp wai yiv Kai dépa. It 
is generally assumed: that in the use of these terms all the 
ancient philosophers meant four simple, indestructible, and 
incomposite elements ; being the primordia, or dpyai, by the 
union or composition of which all other things were con« 
stituted. Hence many a superficial.sneer by popular lec- . 
turers at the ignorance of the ancients in respect to chem- 
istry and the number of simple substances. This view of . 
the matter, however, is far from being correct. Some, it is 
true, maintained the above doctrine nearly in the terms 
which we have employed, and as it would be stated by a‘ 
modern chemist. Among these, if we understand Aristotle 
aright, was Empedocles. "EumedoxdAijg pév ‘yap Ta péev ow- 
patika Técoapa, Ta dé TdvTa peta TOY KLvodyTwY, EE TOY 
dpOu6v. Aristotle, De Gen. et Corrup.,i.,1. By the two 
moving powers here are intended his poetical personifica- 
tions of Love and Discord, "Epos and "Epec, or, as they 
would be styled in the language of modern science, Attrac- 
tion and Repulsion, which, together with the four elements, 
made the number of original principles or primordia to be 
six. Anaxagoras, Leucippus, and Democritus maintained 
that the elements were infinite, not only in number, but in 
form. ’Avataydpacg dé dmeipa, wal Aevuerrroc, Kai Anué- 
Kpirog’ Tavta dé dreipa wai 7d TAHO0¢ elvar Kal Tag pop- 
gac. The doctrine which the first of these held respect- 
ing the. homa@omeria, or similar parts, is well known. Aris- 
totle represents him, on, this subject, as in every respect the 
direct opposite. of Empedocles. - ’Evavriwc dé dalvovrat 
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‘Aéyovrec ol mepi’Avataydpay Toi¢ rept "Euredoxdéa. ‘O 
uv ydp ono rip Kal idwp Kai dépa kaixyhy orowxytia Téo- 
capa, kai arAd elvat padrdov 7} odpka kai doTovy Kai Ta 
ToLavTa THY Ouotopepar * 6.02 TadTa wey GTA Kai oToLyeia, 
ynv 68 xai Trip Kai dépa obvOera. De Gen., &c,,i., 1 
“For the latter says that fire, and water, and air, and earth 
~’are four elements, and more simple than flesh and bone, and 
others of the homaomeria, while the former contends that 
these are simple elements, but that earth, and air, and fire 
are compounds.” See Aristotle, De Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione, lib. i., where there is a long, but not very clear 
account of some of the ancient opinions on this subject. 
Compare, also, lib. iii., 3. 

In general, however, we are quite satisfied that, even 
when they used the term ororyeia, most of the ancient 
writers. on physics had in view elemental states of bodies, 
without reference to their-composition, rather than simple 
substances or e/ements in the sense in which modern chemis- 
. try would defihe the term—that is, as substances incapable 
of being changed, or of passing one into the other from a 
‘change of state. It was' in this sense of elemental states 
that Parmenides held to two, rip and yi, or the solid and 
the ethereal, regarding the fluid and the aérial as only mix- 
ed modifications : of d& evOdc¢ dio rotovvrec, ovep Tap- 
pevidne trp kal yhv, Ta peradd plypara rrovovet TobTwr, 
olov dépa kal Sdwp. Arist., De Gen., &c., ii, 3. In like 
manner, Aristotle himself declares that they are not simple 
substances as actually found-in nattire, but ever compound- 
ed of one another, although in their ultimate state he seems _ 
to régard them as pure: ovK fort dé Td Trip, Kai 6 dijp, Kai 
eee TOY elpnuévar, ardovy, enna junrov, KT. i. 
Lib. ii., . 

At i events, we have no- doubt; from several very de- 
cided passages, as to the-manner in which these terms are 
employed by Plato, whatever meaning may be‘attached to 


~ 
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them in the sentence at.the head of these remarks, as the 
supposed language of the atheistical philosophers. He was 
so far from regarding them as strictly elements (erouyeia) 
in the modern chemical, or even, ancient Greek sense of 
the word, that he would not even rank them in that second 


“t stage of combination which he styles ovAAa6j. See the 


Timeus, 48, B.: Tiv-dé mpd THC ovpavov yevéoeme rupee 
‘bdardc Te Kai yg pvow Searéov, kai. Ta TPO TOUT abn. 
Nov, yap, a¢ elddot rip 6 te ToTé éott, Kai Exaorov abtav, 
_ Aéyouer Gpyac, avra Tebiuenet, ororxysia TOV TaUTéc. Tpod- 
‘qwov abtoi¢ obd’ we év ZYAAABHE -eideot dretnacOivat. 
“We must contemplate the nature of fire, water, air, and 
earth, before the generation of the Heavens; for now, as 
though we spoke to those who well knew what fire is, and 
each one of the rest, we talk of principles, and regard them | 
_ as the elements (orotxeia, also used forthe letters of the 
alphabet) of the universe, when they ought not to be liken- 
ed even to the species of the-syllable:” It is. very clear 
likewise, from other passages, that Plato views them not-as 
elements, but as elementary states. (karaordoere), in which 
ull bodies must exist, however, varied in other. respects 
their compositions ; namely, as solid, fluid, gas, or thatfourth 
condition which the ancients generally denoted by the term 
fire (tip), but which modern chemistry would style the — 
class of imponderable-agents.. These -are heat, light, the 
electric, the galvanic, and the magnetic influence,which, al- 
though having five different names, are, coming to be-more 
and more regarded by our. most scientific men as only modi- 
fications of one and the same principle. In other words, 
earth (yi), as used by Plato and many others of the Greek 
philosophers, was simply their scientific term for solid (r0 - 
arepedy, to which it is. sometimes. equivalent), whether the 
substance was earth, or wood, or precious stones,—idwp for 
Jiquid or fluid, &c., and trvp for all that modification more 
. subtle than air, of which they had. some tolerably clear 
: L 


‘ 
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views, as the seat of higher agencies than were usually 
cognizable by the senses, and.of which they regarded the 
visible fire as the lowest representative form. -— 

Whoever wishes to see the views of Plato,on these sub- 
jects more fully stated may. consult that portion of the 
Timeus, where he treats at great length of the primary 
constitution of bodies, and which, although erroneous in the 
details of its numerical ratios (as every a priori or theo- 
retical attempt of the-kind must be), contains evidently the 
germ of the modern chemical theory of definite proportions. 
These four states, or xataoTaceic, with ‘all other interve- ~ 


~ ning compound modifications, were, in fact, regarded but as 


varied maniféstations uf one simple essence (%A7), which 
receives all forms, itself. having no form, and is Jhotefore 
(dyv@orov) unknown.and incapable of being kne ‘sin 







all physical knowledge. is possible only in respec tot 


things which. have number and Aoyog, ratio o 
therefore elements, which are strictly such 
very nature GAoya, or incapable of bein 
tific contemplation, except in their binar 


. All modifications of this simple essence were (acy 
fees or appearances, having nothing absolute except - 
in the idea manifested by them, no indestructible material “ 
nature ‘of their own, but continually passing into and out of» 


_ each other, or, in other words, ever becoming. (ytyvoneva 


kai yevnoopeva), instead of absolutely being (6vra) in them. 


. selves distinct. and imperishable substances. Thus, in the 


Timeus, 49, C.: Hpdrov pév 5 én vov bdwp Svoudxapev, 
myyvipevor, d¢ SoKovper, AiBove Kai yiv TITNOMENON 
épapev> thxduevor ad nai daxpivouevoy Taitov TovTo, 
mveipa Kai dépa: (ovynavbévra 62 tov dépa, kai Trip) dvd-— 


w OF he san 
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nad dé ovykpibév Kai katacbecbev, lc IAEAN re dro 
avi dépoc Tip: Kai TaALy dépa EvidvTa Kal TUK VODLEVOY, 
vépoc wai bulyAny: éx dé tobTwy Ett wadAov EvurAovpé- 
var, péov tdwp~ && tdatoc 62, ynv Kai AiOove adbOec> KixAov 
TE ovTw. diadiddvTa ele GAAnAa, Wo Paiverat, THY yéveowy. 
“For, in the first place, what we.call water (fluid), when 
condensed, we behold becoming earth (or solid). \ Again; 
dissolved and separated, we behold this same thing becoming 
dir (or gas). ‘The-air (gas), heated or'being burned-together 
(if ovyxavdévra be a right reading), becomes Trip, and rip 
again having its particles more closely united and condensed 
by cold (carao6eoGev), departs back again into the idea of 
air. Again, we see the air, when condensed, becoming cloud 
or vapour, and from them, when ‘still: more compressed, 
erted into flowing water. Finally, from water we be- 
earth or solids, thus ih-@ circle appearing suc- 
give birth or generation to each other.” . 
wn elementary Am he thus speaks: d:d 
To¢ 6patov Kai ravrd¢ aloOnrod MHTEPA- 
re iv, pate dépa, wyre mvp, unte ddwp 
fk TOUTWY, ure EE Gv TavTA yéyover* 
rt kai duopoov, ravdeyéc. pweTadauba- 
ds oOTaTa TN TOV VonTOv Kai Svoadwrératov adTd 
eae But as for*the mother and te- 
nt of everything which becomes an object of sight. and 
sensation, let us ‘call it néither solid, ror*air, nor fire, nor 
fluid, nor anything which springs from these, nor anything 
from. which these are (directly or immediately) generated, 
but the irivisible species, having no form of itself, yet capa- 
ble of receiving all. Should’ we say that it is something 
which partakes in some most obscure way of the intelligi- 
ble, and that it is most difficult to be apprehended, we 
should not mistake.” « Timeus, 51, A. “The term ddépato¢ 
is not confined to the sense of sight, but.is employed gen: | 
erally for all that region which is beyond the sphere’ of 
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sensation, or does not come ‘under the cognizance of any 
of the senses. Sometimes, in its Platonic import, it is.used 
for the inéelligible, and is equivalent to vonréy, but that does 


not seem to be the case-here. - There.is, no doubt, an.allu- . 


sion in the above to ‘Thales and Anaximenes; the former of 
whom held that water, and the latter that air, was thio ele- 
mental principle, or mother of all things.» . 

The Greek philosophers: and poets generally agit 
mvp as a modification of matter "more subtlé thian air, and 
nearer to that simple elementary substance or ‘Ay which 
was the basis of them all. Modern chemistry has experi- 
metitally developed this a priori idea of the ancient mind, 
in the discovery of that class of agents styled impondera- 
ble. Most abundant proof could be given, that by this term 
mvp was-not meant merely the element, as commonly un- 
‘derstood; which goes by that name (although this was in- 


cluded), any more than by the term -y7), when thus philosoph-— 


ieally used, was intended only the earthy matter beneath 


our feet. “Another name for this fourth’ modification was ° . 


‘ Some, indeed, made this a higher form than zip, 
as: iS iathoe: of the’ treatise-De Mundo once ascribed ‘to 
© Aristotle Léyw 62 vig nev év bdart, bdaroe éy dépt, dépoc 

by rvpl, rrupdg 62 év aldépe, w. 7.2. Ch. iii., p. 148. In 
~ general, however, all who held to but four modifications 

_ regarded the two last mentioned as one and the same. The 
‘peculiar region.of the ether or-fourth state was supposed to 

be all of space above the atmosphere, although at the same 

time interpenetrating and diffused through ~all below it. 

There seems to be an. allusion to this in Zsch., isha 

Vinc., 1090: 

; & névrav 
alOijp Kooy doc. slAicowy, 

where the poet clearly regards it as the source of vision, 

and seems to-have held respecting it something like. the 


modern‘undulating theory of light. At least, we can make . 


i 
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no other sense of eiAtoowv, which, in connexion with ai@ijp 
and doc, suggests at once to the.mind that waving or en- 
larging spiral motion that the air undergoes in the propaga- 
tion of sound, and which, in the theory referred to, is sup- 
posed to take place in that universal fluid whose vibrations 
or undulations give rise to the phenomena of vision. In 
respect to the antiquity of this opinion, there is a remarka- 
ble passage in Aristotle’s Meteorologica, lib: i,, c. 3. . On 
account of its length, we give only a very concise version. 
“We have already (he says) spoken respecting the first 
element, what power it hath, and how that the whole. uni- 
verse above us is full-of that substance (éxeivov Tov dwpa- 
tog). And this opinion-is not only entertained by us, but 
seems to have been a very ancient supposition, and to have __ 
been held by the primitive men ; for that which is called — 
ether received of old the appellation which Anaxagoras 
seems tome to have regarded as the same with the fire. 
For he says that all the upper regions are filled with fire ; 
(ta dive mAhpn mvpd¢ elvac), and yet he calls the same- . 
power, or the influence. which pervaded that» portion of — 
space, the ether. And in this he was right; for that sub- 
stance which remains forever unchanged-men very natural- 
ly suppose to be a God, and Divine in its nature (rd ydp 
*AEI oad OEON dua te OEION, «. T. A.), and they ac. 
cordingly defined such a substance by the name alOiip- : 
(equivalent to de? Se6c, or asi Seiov), as though it had no» 
identity with anything that pertains tous. Thus must we 
say, that not once, or twice, or a few' times, but with almost 
infinite repetitions, the same opinions come round in a circle 
(avaxvxAsiv) among ‘men.”* We think little of Aristotle’s 
etymology of alOyp in this passage, but if this doctrine of 
the universal ether was,)as he says, so ancient, and if it 
was held to be the cause of light and vision, it is certainly 
a‘remarkable confirmation’ of the closing sentiment, that 
this same opinion should now be becoming everywhere a 
L2 
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favourite with our most scientific men, especially when 
moder wits ‘had for so long a time made themselves merry 
with what they styled the ancient absurdities respecting a 
plenum and a vacuum. 

~ ‘There is no doubt that Aristotle himself held light to be 
an undulating motion in.a fluid affecting the sensorium of 
vision, as the undulations of the air affect that of the ear. 
’ This fluid he styles 7d dta@avéc, and says that colour af-. 
fects it, olov row dépa, as the air; ‘Ud robrov dé cvveyovr 
bvtoc, Kevettat TO aloOnthpioy + ob ydp KAaAGE TOUTO Aéyet 
Anpuonptroc, olojevoc, el yévorto Kevov.Td peratd, 6pac0ae 
dv dxpibdc, cai el pipunt év r@ obpav@ ely, TovTo yap 
éotiv ddvvatov. “But by this. fluid being continuous the 
sensorium ‘is affected ; for Democritus is not right in the 
- supposition, that if a]l the intervening space were a vacuum; 
we might see-so sharply as to discover an ant in the sky. 
This, however, is impossible without an intervening me- 
dium,” &c. Aristot., De Anima, ii., 7. 

In the Pantheistic Orphic hymn, quoted by the author 
of the treatise’ De Mundo, and by the scholiast on Plato, De 
Leg., iv., 716, A., to which -we have already referred, the 
ethet is represented as the seat of the Divine intellect, or, 
‘Tather, as the Divine or universal sensorium : 


vove dé ol arpevdng Bacianiog &pOiTo¢ "AIOHP 
© Of} mdvta RAver Kai ppadgerat. 


. Whether this fragment be spurious or not, it is unques- 
tionably of-a very respectable antiquity. .We have a simi. 
lar sentiment, although in.a style less pantheistic, in that 
common Homeric line, 7 

~ Zev, nbdiore, péytote xeAatvepéc ’AIGEPI NAIQN, 
and which, although immeasurably inferior, can hardly fail 
to call-to mind the Scriptural declarations, Who alone dwell- 
eth in light inaccessible — Thow coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment. The sublimity of this is heightened. 


- 
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by the thought, that light, or, rather, the universal undu- 
latory ether which. causes the sensation, is itself invisible. 
The Greek conception has a tinge of pantheism, and of the 
doctrine of the anima mundi.. 'The Hebrew, besides: its 
inexpressible sublimity, represents God as separated: from, 
the universe and veiled in thick darkness by the.interven- 
tion of that very substance, which is the cause of light and 
knowledge to-every portion of the worlds he has-created. 
The Orphic,and Homeric expressions, ‘it is not’ absurd to 
suppose, arose from perversions of that purer idea-which 
we find in the Bible. Similar language is frequently to be 
met with in the tragic poets, and sometimes. a knowledge 
of its Orphic application and origin is absolutely necessary 
in illustrating passages which would. be otherwise most 
obscure. As when Sophocles, in one of the sublimest 
choral odes in the CEdipus ‘Tyrannus, speaking of the an- 
tiquity of Law, represents it as born of the heavenly ether, 


obpaviay We aldépa ; 
rexvaobévrec, 


or, in other words, the offspring of that universal sensorium 
or Divine Nowe, which, according to the Orphic hymn, 
hath its peculiar dwelling-place in the ether. From this 
manner of employing the term, it became one of the names 
of Jove himself, being regarded as his peculiar province in 
the division of Saturn’s kingdom, as to Juno was allotted ~ 
the air or lower atmosphere, and to ‘Neptune the water. 
*Afjp and al@fp are sometimes confounded by the poets, 
although the distinction between them is, on the whole, tol- 
erably well observed. ’Anp is regarded as the source of 
respiratory, and of the lowest animal life; al@fp of the 
higher life of sensation, and even of the intellect—the life 
of the spirit. Hence, as the one is from aw, amu, to 
breathe, the other is from ai@w (old root diw), to burn, to be 
hot; in the same manner as the first expression of the idea 
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of life (¢é@, Sj”) was most naturally associated -with "the 
appearance of self-motion: in fermentation or ebillition. 
(See page 27, note 4, on the words Gj and géw.) ' Hence . 
we cannot help thinking that there is some cofmexion be- _ 
tween al@jp, al0c, and the verb aloPoyat, aloOévoua. On 
_ this matter, some of the old poets and materializing philoso- 
phers inay have indulged in views similar to what are now 
held by not a few modern ‘savans, respecting the® influence 
of an aethereal magnetic or galvanic fluid in the production 
of motion, sensation, and even thought. ~Hence Aristoph- 
anes, in the Clouds, 570, styles the ether Brobpéppoves : © 
*Arbépa ‘aeuvoraroy BroOpéupova ravrwr. : 
The scholiast thinks that it is here used for d7jp. The 
highet sense, however, best accords with the term oeyvé- 
tatov and other expressions of this writer, who, when he 
chooses to lay aside his buffoonery, is the most philosophical 
of all the Grecian poets, although much inclined to a ma- 
terializing pantheism. In another place, in the style of the 
Orphic hymn, and Homer, he calls it the dwelling-place of _ 


Jove, » 
Pde Tobvey al0éy ithe Atés. 
; '  ‘Thesmoph., 279. . 
Rip or So. on the one hand, and yf on the other, be- 
ing the two extremes, are frequently spoken of together as 
the cogenerating causes, or male and female parents of all _. 
material existences: As in Aisch., Prom. Vinet, 88: 
"Q diog alOfip 
Taupnrop Te yj. < 
So, also, in a fragment of ge from the drama of 


Chrysippus, 
yaia senile Kai Aude alOhp. 
On like grounds, in the dissolution and death: of animate 
objects, this semi-materializing philosophy and poetry 
taught that the more refined or be parts “returned to. 
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the higher element from which they derived their origin, 
while the denser returned to the -earth. The myedua 
(spiritus) ascended to its kindred, aljp, the fluids and 
gresser matter sank into the bosom of their mother yaia, 
as in the line of Euripides which so strongly calls to mind 
Ecclesiastes, xii., 7: 
’"Edoar’ 767 YG Si aibes vEeKpove, 
56ey 3” Exactov ele rd CH ddixero 
éuranl’ drerbety - TINEYMA péy mpoc “AIGEPA 
70 oGpa & elec THN. 
Supplices, 533. 
Compare Orestes, 1085, and Helena, 1023: 


6 vovg © 
TOV KaTOaverTwor Oy pév od, yrauny d Exet 
dOdvaror ele aOdvarov AIOEP’ eumeow. 


Compare, also, the line of the fragment of the Hypsipyle , 
from Stobzeus, 108, in which we have the very language of 
’ the English Church burial service ; earth to earth—dust.to 
dust: . 
GxGovrat Bporot 
ele ynv pépovres yiqv. 

In the case of the more gross and animal, it was anpposed ; 
that the, svedya, being borne down by the attraction and 
weight of the earthy and sensual, and being. unable to ex- 
tricate itself from it, sank into still lower forms, until puri- 
fied and. set free by-the penetrating and cleansing fires of 
Hades. See the Phedon, 81, D. : 

We cannot conclude this long and yet, as we trust, not 
altogether irrelevant -excursus, without giving an extract. 
from a fragment of Euripides, in which there is most beau- 
tifully expressed this departure of the elements to’ their 
native homes, and which -we cannot help thinking to. be 
genuine, notwithstanding it is strongly controverted by 
Valckenaer ; - nc 
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Xwpei d-driaw, 7a pév ée yatac: '- 
give’ é¢ yaiav, ta 0 dn’ aidepiov 
BAaorévra yovns elo ovpdviov ‘ 
Tédov Ae raAtv~ OvfjoKe 0 obdéy ~~ . 
TOV yeyvouévwy + dtaxpivopevov e 

aio mpdc GAAov 

poppny diay dnédettev.- 

Vaichenaer, Diatrib. in Eurip.; Frag. ~ 





XIII. s 
- Atheistical Doctrine of gbate, réxn, and Téxvm. 

Pace 13, Line 16. dice mdvra elvac nai tixy daol- 
réxvq d& obdév TobTwr. . “ They say that all these things 
are by nature and chance, but none of them by art.” That 
is, these first four states, namely, 7rvp, dnp, &c., were the 
production of tin and voice, whatever meaning they might 
have attached to these terms: the second stage, which re- 
sulted in the larger compounded bodies (arising from the 


composition of these four elements, or from their mixed - » 


combinations, when considered as ‘states or conditions of 
existence), was regarded as chiefly the work of rin. 
Tixg 62 depdpeva tq tHE duvdpewc &kaora ExdoTwv, F 
gupnérto@xev dpudtrovra olkeiwe mwc, Yepud wuypoi¢, 7 
Enpa_mpod¢ bypd, k.7. 2. In this department téy7n was the 
presiding power, although its influence was modified by- 
those adaptations which belonged to @vazc, and to which 
reference is made.in the above expression, dpyérrovra 
olksiws trw¢;.that is; although the original impulses and 
motions were the result of chance, -a pvorc or natural neces- 
sity directed everything to its most fitting place, so that, 
after long wanderings in this wide domain of tiy7, a plenum 
at length found its rest in a vacuum, warm was neutralized 
by cold, convex adapted-itself to concave, hard things found 
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- their repose in soft, influences constantly tending on all sides 
to an equality, at last brought many bodies to a spherical 
shape and to a circular motion, until: finally in this way a 
universe was formed: kéoyoc dpudttwv rac Svvauerc THC 
dbcewe abtod olxeiwc wc; these various adaptations or 
Sittings, after’ they had once happened to take. place, be- 
coming more and more’ stable by nature (@vorc), anda cer- 
tain habit (&c¢), which everything: had a orgy 5 to main- 
tain when once assumed: 

After this immense region of. @votc and riyn came the 
small province of réyvn, or'art, which was itself supposed 
to grow out of (@veaGac) and to be long posterior to the two 
first; according to the atheistic dogma, that mind, of which 
art or téxv7 is the offspring, is, the last production of the 
generative power of the universe. Here-we have the doc- 
trine of progress in all its consistency; and why might not 
a God be the last result or consummation of this ascending 
scale, instead of being the beginning, as he is in that a 
priori view, which commences with the idea of the perfect, 
and from thence descends to the lower and the imperfect ? 
We see not how, even on this scheme ‘most ingenious ‘as 
it is, the atheist'can expect to find relief from his torment- 
ing theophobia, or escape that object of his greatest.dread, 
a superhuman being, whether he apyiene srs a God or a 
Demon. 

If nature, diac and tix, have sine} athe: ages ephaei in 
oes productions on our earth, finally worked out the-soul 
of man (or whatever else they may style that‘peculiar mat- 
ter in us which Wills, and thinks, and feels), why may not 
these agencies, during the long cycles.of eternity, and in 
the infinitude.of space, have given birth to a being excelling 
us in power as much as we surpass the lowest orders of 
vegetation? And what security have they as to his moral 
character, or what grounds for supposing» that he would 
possess any moral character at all.. The same progressive 
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influences which, on our narrow scale, have called-into being 
ichthyosauri, and megatheria, and mammoth monsters, such 
as sometimes now affright us by their exposed relics, may 
have given birth, on the immense field of the universe, te 
_ , Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire, 

to a God or Gods of a more horrid nature than ever crossed 
the imagination of the,Gnostic, or than ever figured in the 
wildest legends of Thibet or Hindostan. Indeed, we have 
every reason to believe that this monstrous Hindoo system, 
which should be styled a theogony rather than a theology, 
sprang in this very manner from an ancient atheism, which 
had been the offspring of a still earlier pantheism. It seems 
evidently to recognise such an older gvot¢ as_ Plato’s 
atheists talked about, and the history of its Geds is only a 
history of successive generations from this primeval nature, - 
each of a more horrid species than its predecessor. 

We say the atheist has no security against this, unless 
he takes shelter in that a priori idea of-God which comes 
from the necessities of our own-minds, inseparably con- 
necting with it the notion of goodness, and of infinite perfec- . 
tion of every kind.- ‘But, then, this is a very different being 

from that last production of nature, which can, never rise 
~ above its parent, or possess any other than physical -attri- 
butes. Should they startle at the idea of such a superhu- 
man being, whose malevolence might be commensurate 
with his power, and assert that it is improbable or impossi- 
ble, the declaration proceeds only from an instinctive revert- 
ing to those ideas which belong to a directly opposite sys 
tem, commencing with the moral instead of the natural, and 
’ making the necessary idea of God. the ground of all truth: 
We. are confined to-so minute a portion of the universe; - 
that no a posteriori induction, aside from any such neces- 
sary a priori idea, or. some special revelation, can ever 
produce a firm conviction or a-confiding trust in’ the vee 
benevolence. 


a 


/ 
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: Neither has the atheist any security against a Hades or 
unseen world, filled with the most ghastly apparitions ;. and 
it is a fact, as has been remarked by Bayle, who-was him- 
self a skeptic, that many of this unhappy class have had . 
most horrid fears of ghosts and hobgoblins. Their great 
champion Hobbes furnishes 4 noted example of this. Some 
might regard it as an inconsistency, and yet their system 
can.allege nothing against the position that such appear- 
ances ‘are not the mere fictions of a diseased - imagination, 
but have a real existence in rerum natura. ~ Who can as- 
sign any bounds to the working of @votc and tiyn? ‘The 
atheist cannot even be sure that he may not, on his-own 
hypothesis, live again. Eternity is very long, and viewed 
in reference to it, everything ceases to be improbable, ex- 
cept what is inconsistent’ with the attributes of ana priori 
God. But remove this idea, and what hinders us from sup- 
posing that, in the endless changes‘ of matter, the same 
atoms which now form the-atheist’s body, and give rise to 
the energies of his soul, may again come into the same ~ 
combinations, may recreate ‘a brain with the same particles, 
having the same figure, site, and order, and, of course, -pro- 
ducing the same thoughts ‘and sensations, or, in short,’re- 
hew an existence, in all respects identical, which may rec- 
ollect all the misery of the. past, and can only indulge the 
same awful age su for the Ss ag and “ee 
future. 

* Plato seems to have eae had in mind a ‘lass ‘of sémi- 
theists or semi-atheists, such as we have been considering, 
who might believe in a kind of Deity younger than Nature, 
‘and yet possessed of- vast power and intelligence. After 
alluding to the common opinion that astronomers must be 
atheists, because they are so in the -habit of resolving all 
the phenomena of the Heavens into necessities (dvéyKatc) 
and natural laws, he mentions a class who acknowledged 
the existence of mind in the motions of the celestial bodies, 

M 


* 
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but who strangely regarded this mind-as itself the result, 
and-not the author of Nature :- Aéyovol tive we vov¢ eln 6 
dtaxekoounkas Taév0’ boa Kar’ odpavév~ ol 62 abtoi néAuy 
dpapravovres puxne dicewe, bre mpecbbrepor eln owudror, 
dtavonbévrec 68 GE vedrEpov, dnavO we elmeiv Exog dvé- 
Tpepav maAty, gavtode dé TOAD pGAAoV, kK. T. A. “Some 
say that it is Nous, or Mind, that orders all things in the 
Heavens. But, then, these same persons, erring as to the 
~ nature’of soul, iri that it is older than bodies (or matter), - 
and supposing it to be-younger, they again, as we may say, 
upset all things, and especially themselves. . For all these 
things appear to them to be full merely of earth, and stones, 
‘and other inanimate bodies, dividing among themselves (or 
to which they assign) the causes of the universe. This is 
what has produced so many atheistic impieties, and so 
many difficulties. in the treatment of these matters. -Hence, 
also, have.come those abusive charges which the poets 
have made against philosophers, comparing their declara- 
tions and dogmas to. the confused yelping of dogs. ” De 
‘Legibus, xii., 967, A. There is one important inference to 
be drawn from ‘this passage. » Plato evidently maintains 
that no one can be a consistent. theist who does not hold 
that spirit is older than matter. The position that matter 
. is eternal would be in direct opposition to this, and there- 
fore he could not himself have maintained that doctrine, 
whatever appearance of it there may be in some. obscure | 
passages in the Timeus. See this more fully examined, 
Note L., on the ancient dogma, De nihilo nihil fit. . On this 
subject of ry and piace, compare catiniehe Physic. Ava 
lib. ii., eh. 4. ‘ # 
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XIV.“ 


Atheistical Doctrine that Law and Religion were not by Na- 
ture, but by Art. ' 


. Pace 14, Line 16. Obra dé nai TAY vopobectav Tacay, 
ob pice, réyvy dé. This is simply mentioned as one of- 
the inferences from their dectrine, namely, “ that législation 
or law was net by nature, but by art.” It was, however, just 
the inference that Plato deemed of the most dangerous con- 
sequence, and against.which he directs all the strength of 
his reasoning, both here and in many other parts of his dia- 
logues. Compare the Gorgias, and especially that. long 
argument of Callicles (482; C.), in which he advances this 
same doctrine, namely; that law, and right (76 dixacov), and- ~ 
religion are not by nature, but by human appointment, 
which is equivalent to what the atheist here is supposed to 
mean by réxv7; as something junior and posterior to nature : 
Oo Ta TOAAG dé Tavra évavtia GAAHAote soTiv, h TE poate 
Kai 6 vouoc, x. t. A. Gorgias, 483, A. 
It is a doctrine which in all ages has had its advocates, 
and in modern times has been specially revived by Hobbes 
~ and his followers. It is this inference that gives atheism 
all its interest. As a speculative tenet for the intellect 
merely, it would have no charms even for the darkest mind. 
“If this creed be true, then not only religion, but also all 
morality, and all right views of law, are without any founda- 
tion either in God, or in’ any nature of things proceeding 
from him, or in any nature at all implying a moral sanction’ 
‘and which necessarily suggests thie idea of something older, 
and higher, and stronger than itself. They are all, in that 
case, the offspring of Téyv7, or Art. That is, they have 
' only a human origin ; since, in this creed, Art is the result 
of the junior production, Mind ; or, in the language which 
Plato ascribes to the atheist, borépav éx rovTwr yevouévny 
@NHTHN é« ONHTQN. They can, therefore, have only 
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human sanctions, and it is this conclusion which, to the 
depraved soul, gives atheism all its value, while, if the in- 
tellect alone were concerned, it would shrink from it as 
from the very “ blackness of darkness” itself. 

The ancient atheists saw that there could be no true nat- ~ 
ural morality without the belief in a God, and they did 
not pretend it. As in the moral and political philosophy 
of Plato, the Deity was the beginning, middle, and end x 6 
pv dn Yedc (Gorep 6 madatdg Adyoc) dpyhy Te Kal teAev- 
THY Kai péoa TAY byte dndvTwr. Eyw?, lib. iv., 715, or, — 
as he says'in another place, 6 67) Sede juiv méytwy pétpov | 
-dv eln édora, 717 ; so, on the other hand, he justly rep- 
resents those against whom he is here contending, as hold- 
ing to no conscience, no law, no right and wrong, as well 
as no religion and no God. They reasoned, however, like 
their modern followers of the school of Hobbes, in a vicious 
circle. From an atheistic assumption, they proved that. law 
was not by nature, but by art, and then from this latter posi- 
tion, taken as established, they argued that Divine worship, 
being enjoined by law, was also by art, ‘and not, by nature : 
Yeode elvat TpAT6Y pucy obra Téyvy od HboeL Gada TLot 
vopotc. Page 14, line 20, 

We see the absurdity of the thing in the way Plato states 
their positions and théir mpdrov weddog ; yet, by conceal- 
ing this vicious and circular mode of reasoning, such writers, 
as Hobbes have seemed to make out a most formidable 
argument. This atheistical dogma, that religion is the 
creation of law and the civil magistrate, is most strikingly 
set -forth in the following fragment attributed by Sextus 
Empiricus-(Advers, Mathem., lib. ix., sec.'54) to Critias, 

one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, and by Plutarch (De. 
Placit. Philosoph.; i., 6 and 7) to Euripides, who, he says, 
utters these sentiments in the character of Sisyphus instead . 
of his.own, through fear of the Areopagus. _We give these 
verses in full, because of their intrinsic interest as‘one of 
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the most remarkable remains of antiquity, because they set 
forth in all its strength the substance of all that has ever 
been said on this head from that time down to the present, 
and because they furnish a specimen of most finished poetry, 
of a higher stamp than atheism could have been supposed: 
to employ in the utterance of its dark oracles : 


"Hy xpovoe 67’ jv Graxroc dvOpéreaw Biog 
Kal Onpiddne, ioxtoc ¥ imnpéryc, ; 
‘Or obdey teOdov obre Trois boBAoiow qv,. 
Ob? ad kéAacua toi¢ Kakoi¢ bylvero, 
Kérecré por doxodew dvOpwrot vouovg 
Oéobat xoAactac, iva din Tépavvos F 
Tévoug Booreiov, riv 9-bbpiv dovAny Exn, : 
"Elnusodro 6, ef tic EEaquaprévor.. - » 
"Execr’, dred) tdudavi pidv ob voor 
*Areipyov abrove Epya uy mpdocerv Big, ; 
Adépa & Expacoov, tyvixaird wor donei Se 
Divar runvée tig Kal cogde yvdunvdvip, = 5 * 
Tvdvar & &rog Svnroioww tevpdv, bro e-. 
Ely te deiua roigKaxotot, Kav AdOpa ~ 
Tpdocworr; f) AEywow, 7} dpovdat rt. 
’Evreidev ody TO OEION elonppcuro, 
‘Qe tore Aaipav, adbiry DaArwv Biv 
Néw 7 dxotay nal BAétwv dpovdw.7’ del, » 
Tlpocéywv. te ravta nal dvetv elav popay, 
Tlav piv 76 Aexbev bv Bporoic dxotcerat, 
_ "Ec dpdpevov 62 wav ldetv duvpcera. “e 
_ "Rav d2 adv ory re Bovietne Kandy, : 
Todr’ ox) Aqoes- rode Yeotg: 7d yap soreeth 
“Ev tote Feiwv. tobode Tic Aéyoue Atyor . 
-  Aidaypdruy hdvotov eloxyfoaro, | 
" evdet xartwac thy GAgberav Méyy. 
Nalew & &dacke rove Geode tvradl, Iva~ 
| Méhuoré 7 Exxdhtecev GvOpdrove, dyer 
‘Odev wep Eyvatove gdboue elvar Bporoig ue 
_ Kal rag bvqoere tH radandpy Bid, ~, Be 
"Ex ric brepbe mepipopac, lv’ dotparie » ; 
Kareid’ tvaicecc, decva 0’ ad xrumjyara 
Bpovrijc, 76 7 dorepwrdy obpavod dérac, 
Xpévov kaddv rotkidua, téxtovor coped. 
M2 
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‘ "Obev'te Aaumpog darépaconépyet pbdpoc, 
O & bypig eke yy Subpog Exropiferac. 

Towotode meptéatgcev avOparoic pd6ou 
Lroizous, kaAGe Te TH Ady KaTOxKice 
Tov Aaipov’ dyxdv, tv mpémovre xupiy.. 


A most masterly refutation of this atheistic dogma, espe- 
cially as-it was, in more: modern times, advanced by Hobbes, 
may be found in Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the 
Universe, in which there is. a most thorough and conclusive 
examination of the general doctrine, that morality and reli- 
gion are not by nature, or from the Divine mind, but are ~ 
strictly conventional, that is, by human law, Plato also 
touches upon“this subject in the: Theetetus, 172, B., where 
he sets forth the unavoidable conclusions of that flowing 
philosophy, which, rejecting ideas, and making man, or, in 
other words, sensations the measure of all things (uérpov 
mavTwy), utterly sweeps away all morality, all religion, all 
law; in short, all foundations whether of a civil or religious 
kind: Ovxovy Kat rept trodutixdy (pact), KaAd per Kai 
aloxypda, dikara kai ddika, Kai bora Kai pH, ola dv éixdorn 
mdse olnOetoa (Evudépovta Elva) O7Tat vousa EqvTq, 
Tavra Kai slvar Ty GAnOeia Exdory: Kai, év TobToLe pév 
obdév coparepor ode ldidtyy ldidrov, ovTEe TEALY TOAEWE 
elvat. kai &v roic duxatoic Kai ddixosc, Kai dciorg Kai dvo- 
aiotc, 0éAovory loxvpigecdat, wo ovu Eote piboe abtoy 
ovdév ’OTXIAN Eavrod Exyov, dAAd 7d Korg ddzay, rovTO 
yiuerat dAnOéc.réte, bray dé6éy. Theetetus, 172, B., C. - 

They assigned a rather higher rank to the idea of the 
beautiful (7d KaA6v) than to that of the right. Kai dn nat 
Ta Kadd, pboe pev'ddAda elvat, vouw dé Erepa- ta d& 37 
dixaa ovd’ elvat ronapdrav dice. Page 14, line 23. 
“ The beautiful, they said, was partly by nature and partly 
by law (that is, conventional.agreement or custom), but the . 
Just (or Right) had no foundation at all in nature,” or,-in 
other words, was the creation alone of arbitrary. enactment. 
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The doctrines of an’ immutable standard-of morals and of 
, an immutable standard of taste must gotogether. Both are 
necessarily and consistently rejected by the atheist, and 
both should. be strenuously maintained by all consistent. 
theists. Physical, moral; intellectual, and religious beauty, 
although not the’ same, can all be traced to one common 
foundation. All are harmonies; all spring from one root, 
and all are alike unmeaning: notions, unless connected with 
that idea of God-in which the Beautiful, the Righteous, and the 
Good (7d kaddv, 7d dyabdv,.7d'dikatov) are all embraced 
and regarded, not only as older than'‘human art (9vqr?) Téx- 
vn), but also than pdorc, or Nature itself. Oompare the. 
argument of the atheist Callicles, in the Gorgias, ¢ 485 : a 
dooce pév obk tort Kadd vouw =. “7. A. . 


. “eo 


: XV 
The Figure Aposiopesis. 
Pace 15, Livz 8. El pj pjooverv. The apodosis here 
is wanting, or, rather, interrupted -in a manner, which, al- 
though frequent in Greek; would not be admissible in the 
English. «This silent omission has sometimes ‘a much 
more powerful effect than any expression of the apodosis, 
éspecially in the case of threatening and admonitions. . The 
~ answer; in such examples, seems to be left entirely to cons - 
" science, as though it could not possibly mistake the proper” 
response: ‘There are very powerful and numerous in- 
stances of ‘this in: the Hebrew ‘of the Old Testament, and, 
from thence in the Hebraistic Greek of the New. One of 
the most striking may be found, Luke, xiii, 9: «dv-pér 
morjon Kaprrév—el dé piye. Compare,-also, Luke, xix,’ 
42; xxii., 42; Acts, xxiii., 9; Romans, ix., 22 ; John, vi., 
62. -There is'a very fine example, Iliad, i., 135: 
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el 66 Ke uy Sworr « 

Bee, also, the ninth book ‘of the Laws, 854, C., kab day 
pév oot OpOvte TavTa Awha ttT6 voonwa ‘—el de pa, &e. 
We have also-an example very similar to the present in 
the Protagoras, 325, D.,-xai édv pév Eywy mreiOnrar—el dé 
pa, &c., where, in the same manner, the answer is left to 
the inward voice, and the writer hurries on to the second 
condition as the principal clause. See, also, the Republic, 
ix., 575, D., obxovv édv pév éxdvteg breinworv—éav dé 
pa, &c.; Thucydides, iii., 35 nai jv pév Fob, 4 meipa -—el 
dé 7), &c. ; Plato, Symposion, 220, D., ei d& BovAcobe, Kk. 
7.4. This has been most appropriately and beautifully 
styled by grammarians aposiopesis, or an omission arising 
from an excitement of the feelings, in which a gesture or 

_a look is supposed to supply the place of the voice. Al- 
though these and similar cases may by some be. regarded 
as defects or irregularities in the Greek language, every . 
scholar who has any claim to taste or philosophy must re- 
gard them as its highest beauties, It is a great pity that 
our own tongue had not more_of this flexibility, and did not 
admit more licenses of a similar kind, instead of being so 
stiffly’ confined in that strait jacket which has been put 
upon it in the rules imposed, for the most part, by pedantic, 
unphilosophical, and unclassical writers on English Gram. 
mar; for such, with some few exceptions, have been the 
great mass of those who have taken upon themselves to 
lay down the laws of this science, and to sit in judgment 
on Lowth and Murray. . To réturn, however, to the sentence 
before us; if it is desired to avoid the aposiopesis, this may 
be done by-taking all from «ai epi to ypddwyr inclusive, 

- as a parenthesis, and then bringing in what follows as a 

repetition with an apodosis. to el 9) dhoovow. The only. 
thing in the way of this is the-particle dé, the insertion of 
which, however, may be regarded as occasioned by the 
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prodosis having been, in.a measure, lost sight of in-conse- 
great of the length of the intervening parenthesis. 


r 





_> XVI. 
Argument for the Existence of a God from Motion. 


_ Pace 18, Line: 22. "AnBearépuv Adywv. “ Unusual, or 
out of the common track.” Reference is had to those subtle 
disquisitions respecting motion which are soon to follow. 
‘They .are. so called, because differing from the common 
and more obvious arguments generally made use of, such 
as those arising from evidence of design, and the more~ 
' striking phenomena of the visible world, to which Clinias 
had so readily alluded in the comméncement of the. discus- 
sion. Plato thinks it best to begin at the beginning, or, as 
he elsewhere styles it, the fountain-head of the error : .r7}v~ 
anyny dvonrov 66&nc.. If the least power. or property of 
motion is. conceded to matter, or to, the least particle of 
matter per se, all is.given up to the atheist, at least as.far 
as the physical world is concerned. -The whole cause is 
surrendered to the enemy. If this is granted, or not de- 
nied, then it would not be hard to admit that matter may 
‘also have an adaptive as well as a moving property, a 
tendency to an accommodation of itself to the circumstances 
in which it is placed} ot, according to the doctrine just 
taught, a disposition-to fit itself to. those conditions in the 
universe: into which it may: be thrown by its’ own self-. 
moving power, acting only under the direction of roy, or 
chance: 9 duunéntoxey révra apnorrorra olxeiwe Tree, - 
padaKa. mpd oxAnpa, kK. T- A. Here we are in the dark - 
region of occult qualities, and we can as well conceive of 
the ore property as of the other. In fact, it is easier for 
the mind to admit this doctrine of an. adaptive power, after 
\. conceding that of motion, than to receive the latter first as 
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an independent starting-point. In this view, then, all ar- 
guinents from fitness fall to the ground, unless the first mo-" 
tion is shown to be the offspring of téyv7, and not of rixy, 
or even of ioc. If we only give the atheist tithe enough 
—and. eternity is very long—he may fancy that, on his 
_ theory, everything will at last fall into its proper place 
(Suprinter olkeiwe mac), and commerce the natural dis- 
charge-of its only and long-sought appropriate office 
Plato, therefore, takes his stand on the first position, | 
“namely, that the mere motion of matter implies the éxistence 
of Spirit as an older and higher essence, or, in other words, 
that Spirit alone is se/f-moving, because it alone possesses. 
that duality which resolves itself at the same time into sub-\ 
ject and. object. ~ The term abtoxivnoe is not to be con- 
fined to local motion, but may refer to any change in the- 
state or condition of a thing. It may, therefore, be_pred- 
icated of. mind, or pure spirit, independent of space., In 
this sense volition is abroxiynocc, or self-motion, even al: 
though it may never be exhibited outwardly. That matter 
cannot possess this, in either acceptation of the term, is-an 
affirmation rendered necessary by the very laws of mind. 
It is involved in the term itself, or rather in the idea of 
which ‘the term is the real, and not merely arbitrary rep- 
resentative, and may therefore -be called a logical necessity. 
Although the argument may have something of the.a pos- 
teriori.form, it is nevertheless : strictly a priori.. It is a con- 
clusion not derived from experience ; for in truth, aside from 
the essential idea which the laws of our minds compel us 
‘to create, all our mere experience of matter is directly op- 
posed to it. As presented to our senses, it seems to be ever 
in motion, and: this phenomenon exhibits itself more con- 
stantly the more-closely and minutely it is examined ; so 
that if experience alone were to be consulted, or, to use the 
: language of some of our Baconians, if nature alone were to 
be interrogated, motion would appear to be the law, and rest 
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(if fersices rest were ever to be discovered) the exception. 
Notwithstanding all this, the mind cannot divest itself of 
: that idea (whether innate, or acquired, or suggested) which 
it hath of body, as distinguished from space ; and whenever 
this idea is clearly called out, the soul doth affirm of neces- 
sity, and in spite of all the phenomena of experience to the 
contrary, that matter cannot move itself. The same ne- 
‘ cessity compels it, also, to declare that matter cannot con-" 
tinue motion by. virtue of any inherent power, any more 
than it can commence it, and this, too, notwithstanding the 
opposing dogma so confidently laid down in. all our books 
of natural philosophy. We have the constant observ ation 
‘of ten thousand motions, commenced and continued with- 
‘out the visible intervention of any spiritual agent, and ap- 
parently the ‘result of innate properties, and yet, when the 
mind remains sound and true to itself, all this-does not at 
all weaken the innate conviction, that every Kivnot implies 
the. existence of an originating will or spirit ‘somewhere, 
however many the impulsive forces that may seem to have 
intervened between that will and its ultimate object. When 
the mind is in a healthy state, we say it is compelled to 
affirm, and does affirm this, with the. same confidence as 
the proposition that the three angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right angles, or that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same space. - Even this, notwithstanding it lies at.the 
foundation. of mechanical. and dynamical . physics, is ulti- 
mately to be resolved into a logical necessity, that is, a ne- 
cessary affirmation into which the mind is driven by those 
laws of its own, that form not only our highest, but our only. 
idea of truth. Hence, having the idea; or that notion un- 
der which it is forced to think of matter, the soul affirms 
that two bodies: occupying the same -space are one body, 
because the last differentia, or Etepordtc, is destroyed. 
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XVII. a 
Soul Older than Body.» . -- 

Pace 19, Line 16. Swpdtov Eurpoobev névtwv yevo- 
pévn. Compare with this Timéus, 34, B.: -Tyv dé 67 
weoyny.oby we viv borépav erexerpodpiev Aéyerv, ob Tug 
éunyavioaro nai 6 Sede vewrépay. ov yap dv Epxeobas 
mpecbdtepov ind vewrépov ovvéptac elacev. 46 d2 Kai ye- 
véce kal dperg mporépay kal mpecbutépar pryjv.ooparoc, 
¢ deonériv nat dptovoay dpgouévov ovvedthjoato. “God 
_ did not create soul, as we now speak of it (in the’ order of 
our argument), posterior and junior ; for he would not have 
* suffered an elder thing to be ruled by a younger.» Where- 
‘fore he constituted soul, both by virtue and by birth, to be 
prior to' and older than body, as the mistress and ‘ruler 
thereof.” The term yvy7 is used here in a less sense 
than in the tenth of the Laws, where it includes all that is 

immaterial, and-is employed in.a peculiar manner for God 
* as distinguished ‘from gvorc. It, however, means much 
more, in this passage of the Timzus, than the soul of man. 
The philosopher is speaking of soul collectively, thé animus 
mundi, or Soul of the Universe, as distinct from, inferior to, 
and dependeiit upon, the Deity who had constituted it (ovv- 
’ soThoato, éunyavhodto), and yet as the source and fountain 
from which all other souls emanate or are generated, 
whether of’ men or of the inferior Divinities, according to 
that verse of Pindar, Nem., Carm. vi., 2., a., 1, 2: 
; _ “Ev avdpay, tv Sedv.yévogs éx 
Ms a ‘pig 62 mrvéopev ‘ 

% patpdc dupdrepot. 

- If soul is older than bady or matter, then the: properties 
or inmate powers (ovyyev7) of the former must be also bé- 
fore those of the latter. Wherefore, ’as he says below, 
dd&a On nai émipédera wal vove.nal réyvy Kat vdpog (Ta 
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oor voi), mpérepa dy eln oxnpisv wad padaniv rad wt 


Bapéwv nai kobgwy (rv mpoonkdvTwr adpart). Thought, 


and providence, and. reason, and art, "and “law, must have 
been before hard, and soft, and heavy, and Jight.”” It is 
evident that the term o@ua here is not taken for organized 
substances, but is in‘all respects equivalent to our word 
matter ; for he mentions only those elementary properties 
which belong to it, or were supposed to belong to it as 
matter, such as hardness or resistance, weight, &ec, - So 
that there is nothing in this, word against the inference we 
have, drawn respecting Plato’s opinion on the eternity.of the 
material world, whether regarded.as organized or unor- 
ganized. It seems to us perfectly clear that in every sense 
of the word, as used ‘by the modern Philosophy; he held 
matter to be junior to. soul. 

_ The order of the argument, it should-be ‘observed ‘isos 


is the direct opposite of what is commonly styled-the @ 


posteriori. In the latter, we proceed from evidences of fit- 
ness in matter to a soul or-art, which, for all that this method 
can oppose to the contrary, may have been the offspring of 
an older @vorc, of whose adaptations its designs may be 
. only an imperfect imitation, whether régarded‘as proceed- 
ing from the soul of man, or of some superhuman being. 
In the other, the older existence of spirit is first establish- 
ed, and then it is inferred, even before-experimental induc. 
tion, that there must be such evidences of design, because 
art and law, which are properties of soul, must be older. 
than the material structures in which they are exhibited. 
On the scheme of the atheist, orthe naturalist (the worship- 
per of déoxc), only some of the smaller and latest produe- 
tions were the work of réyvn making its appearance in the 
latter cycles of the universe. In the other view, which the 
author here presents, td weydéAa kai tpora tpya Kai rpdé- 
eg TéExync dv ylyvotro, byta év mpwrotg, TA OE HboEL Kai 
gtawe vorepa Kai dpyépeva dv éx réxvng eln kai. voo. 
N 
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“The great and first works would be the works of art, 
while the things of nature, and even nature herself, would 
be posterior to, and ruled by art and mind.” 

There is likewise another view which is essential to the 
full interpretation of the passage, namely, that not only was 
it impossible that these phenomena of matter should -exist 
objectively, without the previous existence of soul as an effi- 
cient cause of that substance of which they are phenomena, 
but also that they could not exist subjectively without a soul 
of which they constitute the sensations. In this sense, 
also, .is it.true that spirit must be older than hard, and soft, 
and visible, &c. Compare the passage in the Pheedon, in 
which he refutes the doctrine that the soul is only a har- 
mony, by showing that its pre-existence is essential to har- 
mony itself, and that, where the former is not present, the 
latter is nothing more than dead strings, and chords, ‘and 
tensions, and relaxations, and vibrations of the air, but has 
as harmony no real or true being. It is clear that the same 
reasoning may be carried down through all the oe 
properties of matter. 





XVIII. 
Remarkable Comparison of the Dangerous Flood. 

Pace 21, Line 3. Exomsire obv, naOdrep et rorapdv 
quag &der tpsic bvtac. dtabaivery péovra opddpa, kK. T. A. 
The: common reading is el xaOdrep. We have ventured 
to make the change from the exigency of the place, and on 
the authority of Stephanus. “Consider, then, as if we three 
had ‘to cross a violently flowing river,” &c. The Athenian 
here most graphically compares himself and his two.com- 
_panions, just entering upon this most profound and difficult 
argument respecting motion, to men who are about to plunge 
into a deep and rapid tofrent, and who, therefore, need the 
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utmost caution in the’ examination of every step; lest, if at 
any point they should lose a firm foothold, they might be 
overwhelmed in floods of darkness, and carried down the 
stream of doubt, without any chance of recovery. The 
comparison is-admirably sustained, and even when it'seems — 
to be dropped, does nevertheless continue to affect the dis- 
course, and tinge the style with a metaphorical hue for 
many sentences ; as in the expressions, Adyo¢ apodpdérepog 
kai dbatoc—rapapepopevoc, page 22, and éyduevoe we Te- 
vo¢ dopadovc reiouaroc, page 23.. Cicero was very fond 
- of imitating Plato, and we cannot help thinking that he had _ 
- this passage in his eye, and meant to institute, a similar 
comparison in respect to himself, when placed ‘in like cir- 
- cumstances in reference to another great truth... Itaque du- 
bitans; hesitans, circumspectans, multa adversa.reverens, 
tamquam in rate in mart immenso, nostra yeas oratio, 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp., i., 30. ‘ 
So, also, in the Phedon, after exhausting the direct ar- 
guments for the immortality of the soul, Socrates “ trusts” 
himself to the best of hunian reasons (that is, to the old and 
unbroken tradition respecting the doctrine) as the safest 
vessel-to which the soul could be committed, and on which 
alone, although in continual danger of shipwreck, it could 
be expected to outride the storms of doubt ; unless, perhaps, 
it might hereafter find a surer vehicle in an Divine reve- 
lation, or Aéyog Seiog, which Heaven might yet condescend to 
make known to men.” We do not know which to admire 
most, the sound philosophy, the unaffected humility, or the 
striking imagery, with which the whole passage abounds. 
Aciv yap trepi abra Ev yé te rovTwy dianpdzacbat, 7} wa- 
Ociv brn Exec, 7) ebpeiv, }, el radita ddivaroy roy yoov 
BéAtiorov TOV avOpwrivev Adywv Aabdvra éni tobToV 
éxyotpevov, Goren ext axediac, xivdvvetovta drarAsioat 
Tov Biov: el wh tue dévarto dopadéaorepor Kai dxivdvvére- 
pov, éri Bebaotépov dyhuatoc 7 AOTOY OEIOY revoe, 
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dtarropevO7jjvat. Phedon, 85, E.. We take dvOpamvoeg 
Aéyog, in this passage, not in the sense of reason or argu- 
ment, but rather as it is used in the Gorgias, 523, A., at the 
introduction of the mythical representation of the judgment 
after death: dxove wdAa Kadov Adyov, dv od pév tyryhoy pd- 
Gov, éya) dé Abyov. In the word oyediac above, Plato 
seems to have had-an eye to Homer’s account of the ship- 
wreck of Ulysses, in his voyage on such a vessel from the 
island of Calypso, and thus to intimate that this BéArioro¢ 
TaY dvOpwrivwrv Abywy could be regarded as at best only 
a temporary support, until the coming of that-more sure 
(Bebarérepoc) word of Revelation. Can we doubt that the 
soul of our philosopher would have rejoiced in thé an- 


nouncement that there was even then in the world a“ sure . 


' word of prophecy, like a light shining in a dark place,” and 
that he would have surrendered all his speculative reason- 
ing for the security and comfort of such an assurance? ~ 


XIX. 


Invocation, of the Divine. Aid in the Argument. Striking 
. Examples of this from other Dialogues. n 

Pack 22, Line 11. "Aye df, Ocdy elmore mapaxAnréov 
hiv, viv &orw FovTo ovTW yévouevor,  “ If ever we ought 
to call upon God, let it be done now.” Many professed 
Christian writers, both metaphysicians and theologians, 
might here take a lesson from the heathen philosopher. 
What more sublimely appropriate than this petition for Di- 
vine aid in an argument against those who denied the Divine 
‘existence ?~ The dark, violent, and almost impassable tor- 
rent upon-which they are about to embark is yet kept in 
mind, and in view of this the soul is led to seek for some 
aid out of itself. There is, we think, an allusion to some 
of those prayers.which Homer puts into the mouths of his 
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heroes, as they are about to engage in some arduous’ and 
_perilous contest; it may be to the prayer of Ajax for light 
in that desperate battle (lib. xvii., 645) in which Jove covers _ 

the whole field of conflict with thick darkness ; or, perhaps, 
"in still greater consistency with thé. metaphorical imagery 
here employed, to.the prayer of Achilles, in the twenty-first 
-book of the iad (273); when in danger of being over-. 
whelmed by the rising floods of the angry. aid bas ree 
Scamander : 


Zev. TaTEp, O¢ ovTLC fed Seay eeecviv ngs segs 
.. && ToTapoto oadaoat. 


: Whether this. be so or not, it is-in this case a prayer 
which the purest Christianity need not blush to acknowl- 
edge, and admire. . There are several interesting examples 
of similar invocations in others of the Platonic dialogues,. 
either put into the mouth of Socrates. or of some speaker 
by whom he is. evidently represented. We have but little 
doubt, too, that in these remarkable peculiarities of charac. 
ter, Plato accurately represents the model he so. closély ob- 
served, and with whom his own intellectual existence may 
almost be regarded as identified. We may note, among. 
others, the invocation in the fourth book of the Laws, at the 
commencement of his system of positive legislation for the 
state ; a work which certainly, of all others, should never 
be attempted without a deep feeling of the necessity of 
Divine assistance. Oedv di) mpd¢ THY THS TOAEWE KaTAO- 
Keviy erixadAwpeba~ 6 62 dxoboeté te, Kal bnaKobaag tAe-- 
we ebpevig Te jyiv EAOo, cvvdiaxoophowy thy re TOA 
kai Tove vopovc, 712, B. “ Let us invoke the aid of God in 
the construction of our state. May he hear us, and when he 
has listened to our requests, may he kindly and propitiously 

come to our assistance, that he may jointly with us arrange in 
order the state and the laws:” How much higher a light 
than this is boasted of by those modern: law-makers who. 
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have endeavoured, as far as they could, to banish the voice 
of prayer from our legislative halls! Compare, also, the 
Philebus, 25, B: Oed¢ pév ovv (july gpdoec) av mép ye 
éuaic ebyaic érijoo¢g ylyvntat. Here, too, the subject, in 
the discussion of which the Divine aid is invoked, is of the’ 
very highest importance, being no less than a most profound 
analysis of the radical difference between physical or sen- 
sual, and spiritual pleasure; a theme, in his estimation, so 
holy, that, when again alluding‘o it in the sixth book of the 
Republic, he utters the same word (ei@juer) which was 
employed in driving all profanation, whether of speech or 
action, from the sacrificial altar, Rep., vi., 509, B. ~-« _ 

Perhaps, however, the most striking example of an invo- 
cation of this kind may be found in connexion with that 
sublime prowmium of the Timeus, to which we have al- 
ready alluded. That too, it should be borne in mind, is a 
treatise on law, or, in other words, the legislation of the 
physical and intellectual universe, embracing equally the 
laws of mind and matter : *AAAd tovré ye df) mévrec boot 
kai kara Bpayd owppoobync peréyovory, ext mdon- pup at 
ouxpod Kal peyadov mpdypatoc Yedy dei tov Kadovouy * 
Hac 62 todE TEpt TavToOC Abyoug Troveiobai ty wéAAOVTaC, 
el yéyovev, 7) kai dyevéc éorey, dvéykn Seovc émixadovpé- 
youve ebyeoOat mévtac Kara vovv éxetvowg pev pddtora,. 
— _ éropévac dé iyiy elreiv, 27, C. “Even those who have 
but little of sobriety, in the undertaking of any affair, wheth- * 
er of small or great. consequence, always call upon God. 

uch more,*then, when about to engage in a discussion re- 
specting the universe, whether it is generated or eternal, 
ought we to invoke God by prayer, that what we say na 
be, first of all, according to his mind, and then consistent, h, 
with ourselves.” : ' 

Pace 23, Line’1. S7rovdG racy TrapakekAHoOwyv: ‘The: 
prayer on the present occasion has all the conciseness and 
simplicity that characterize all the recorded petitions of 
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Socrates.. Compare the last he ever uttered, for an easy 
death, just before taking the cup of poison in the prison, 
Phedon, 117; B: "AAA ebyeoOai yé tov. toi¢ Seoic tear 
Te Kal xph, THY peToiKknow Tiy EvOévde Exeioe edtuyi ye- 
véoOat* & 5) Kai éy® edyonas re, kai yévoito TabTy. The 
longest specimen is that remarkable prayer at the end of 
the Phedrus, or the dialogue on Spiritual Beauty, which 
_ We cannot resist the temptation of quoting in full: "2 DIAE 
TIAN te kai GAAot Yeok, Soinré wor KaA@ yevéoOar révdo- 
Oev, TaEWOEV SE 5qa éyw, toic évro¢ elvat pot pidsa- trA0b- 
atov 2 vouigoyu Tov copsy: Td db? ypvood TAROoC ely 
foot Soov pire éperv pte dyerv divatto GAdog 7H} 6 o6- 
pov; 279, B. “ Oh thou beloved Universal Numen, and. ye 
other Divinities, grant that I may become beautiful within, and 
that whatever of externals I may ‘possess may be all in har 
mony with my inward (spiritual) being. May I regard the 
wise alone as rich ; and may I have just so much of gold as 
no other would take from me but the virtuous man.” The last 
sentence is somewhat obscuré, but thé whole petition ap- 
proaches'the spirit of the-Gospel,’although lacking some of. 
the essential requisites of a Christian supplication. It may _ 
justify us in hoping that its author, had he received the rev- 
elation for which he longed, would not have remained “ far 
from the kingdom of Heaven ;” but it furnishes no grounds 
for the extravagant language of one who said, in his enthu- 
siastic admiration of the heathen sage, sancte Socrates ora 
pro nobis. He is represented here, “however; as receiving 
a strengthening of his confidence, and some degree of as- 
surance from his supplication ; for he says immediately, 
“holding fast to this (that is, the hope of Divine aid) as by 


some sure cable, let us embark,” &e. ; still keeping up ee : 


oe of the dangerous flood. 


« 
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XX. 


The Great Question of the Ancient Schools, Do all Things 
flow? §c.; with a Sketch of some of the principal Mate- 
rializing or Atheistical Philosophers who belonged-to the 
Tonic, and to the Physical School of Elea. 


. Page 23, Line 4. Kira dé, © géve, brrérav. by tte, dpa 
fornks pév mdvra, iveitas d& ovdév; 7} TobT® nav Tod- 
vavtiov; For the common reading xara dé, established: 
by the coficurrence of all the manuscripts, Ast would 
substitute xara tdde, connecting it with @aivérat in the 
preceding sentence; and in-this he follows Eusebius and 
the version of Ficinus. We think the common reading js 
correct, and that Ast and Ficinus have mistaken the spirit 
of the passage. The Athenian, entering alone in this dan. 
_ gerous flood, to try, as he says, its depth and strength, be-. 
fore calling upon his companions to follow, assumes for a 
time the parts both of interrogator and respondent. He con-- 
sequently supposes an objector from the atheistic or Ionic 
school, adopting some of the peculiar phraseology or cant 
terms of that sect, and taking him up in the midst of his” 
positions-in some such way as this, “ And so, then (kai elra 
de), answer me, if you please, one of these three questions : 
- Do all things stand, and does nothing move ? or is the op- 
posite of this the case, namely, that all things mové and- 
nothing stands? or do some things move and some things 
stand? Give me, I say, an answer to these old queries; 
which have so long perplexed our schools of philosophy.” 
To which supposed objector the Athenian replies by taking 
the third hypothesis as his starting position in this argu- 
ment. ‘There is much vivacity in this mode of introducing 
the discussion about motion, and xara (kai elra) is the 
very particle by which it is best effected; it being used to 
introduce a, sudden inference, and implying a previous ar- 


, 
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' gument, in the midst of which the objection is supposed to 
be made. If any alteration of the. established text is to be 
allowed, we think it should consist in changing dé into dj. , 
On the particle ela, see note, page 40. 

» Whatever. else-may be intended, there can be no doubt 
that there is here an. allusion, at least, to the same ques- 
tions which are so fully discussed in the Theztetus, and . 
stated, there several times in nearly tHis same language. 
See, especially, Thextetus, 180,.D. -These were. the fa- 
mous problems which so divided, first the Ionic and Italian 
schools, and afterwatd the physical and metaphysical , 
schools of Elea ; embracing, however, a much wider 
tange than the merely dynamical points to which Plato, in 

' the present argument, confines himSelf. ‘There is an allu- 

sion to them in-the Memorabilia, lib. i., c..i.5 14: Kai toi¢ 

per del KeveiaOae ravta, Toig dé obdéy dv mote KevnOijyac. 

In this language was stated the great debate between those 

who referred all things to sensation, making it the measure 

of all reality, or ‘what Plato styles t#v gepopévqy. ovoiav 

(Theetetus, 179, C:), and those-who held to a higher and 

immutable world of ideas: (tiv axivntov ovctay, the immove- 

able essence), the real and only dAnda¢ bvtTw¢ byta, while 
they regarded the objects of sense as ‘continually moving, 
changing, never for a moment remaining the same, and 
having nothing about them (aside from the idea, or Adyoc, 
which, by its connexion alone, imparted to them a temporal 
reality) that could constitute real’ being (oboiav) i in the. 
highest and.truest senses | of the word, They. formed, as 
we have elsewhere observed,* the grand line of separation 
between two ever opposing systems of philosophy,..and 
right views, in almost every department of knowledge, are 

more or less connected with these subtle inquiries when , 

viewed in their widest relations. Their odd phraseology 

may be more fully interpreted thus: What constitutes real- 


* Discourse on the.True Idea of The State, Andover, 1843. - 
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ity? Are all things in a perpetual flux? Is there nothing 
in the universe but phenomenal facts and sensations, or is” 
there a world of truth and being separate from, and inde. 
pendent of, the perceived and apparent—not merely as gen- 
eralizations of the mind, but as realities, more stable than 
the earth, more permanent than the old rolling heavens— 
ideas fixed, immoveable (axivyra), eternal, which were nev- 
er born, and which can never die—the dei cata tabrad xai 
' @oatTwo ExovTa, the wg danba¢ bvtwe évra, from which 
all individual things derive reality, and by partaking alone 
of which they become the true objects of science, or émtor- 
fat instead of ddgat. 

There is quite a full account of the systems of philosophy, 
of which these questions were the symbols, to be found in 
the dialogue Theetetus. Plato there makes Homer (wheth- 
er sportively or not, it is difficult to determine) the head 
and founder of that Ionic school which held that all things 
flowed ; and this becausé the poet represents Oceanus and 
Tethys as the original and mother of Gods and men. ‘ We 
greatly doubt whether in this Homer had any philosophical. 
or. mythical sense‘at all. If, however, anything of the kind « 
was intended, there’ would seem to: be nothing more than 
an allusion-to the doctrine afterward advanced by Thales, , 
that water was the dpy7}, or originating element of the uni- 
verse, and so the matter'is viewed by Aristotle, Metaph., 
i., 3. This doctrine of Thales was, in all probability, deri- 
ved from a corrupt‘ and perverted tradition of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, where-it is said that “ The Spirit ~ 

‘of God was brooding over the waters,” and the succeeding © 
hypotheses of Anaximander and Anaximenes, one of whom 
held that aif, and the other that infinite space was the first 
principle of the universe, were only attempts to refine upon’ 
what seemed to them the grosser element of Thales. 

In the later writers, however, who may be regarded as’ 
being in the line of this school, these speculations, and the 


> 
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phraseology employed in reference to them, assumed a dif- 
ferent aspect, and were applied to the ‘moral and mental, as 
well as the physical world. In the Theztetus, Socrates is 
represented as thus setting forth their doctrine: &¢ dpa by 
pév abro Kad’ abrd obdév gorev* éx dé b1) dopac Te Kal Kt 
vhoews Kal Kpacewe mpoc GAAnia ylyverat nadvta 80H pa- 
pev EINAI otk dp00¢ mpooayopetovtec: *EXTI pév yap 
ovdéror’ obddév, det 6? TITNETAI~ Kai rept tobtov rdv- | 
tec &ENC ol oopol, TAY Tlapyevidov, Evudépeobov, Tpora- 
yopac' re kat ‘HpdxAerro¢g kat "Euredondne* Kat tév trown- 
Tov of «pot THe ToLtnoews Exatépacs K@nwdiac pév "Ent. 
Xapuoc, Tpaywdiac dé “Ounpog elztwr, : 


. Qneavev te Oedv yéveoty Kai pnrépa TOov, 


lice elpnxev Exyova pore ‘TE Kal KivhoEwe, 153, A- 
“ That there was nothing absolute, or which existed per se, 
but that from impetus, and motion, and mutual mixture arise 
all things of which we predicate the verb TO BE, not cor- 
rectly predicating, because, in truth (to use terms aright), 
nothing really IS, but all things are ever BECOMING. 
And in this ‘all our wise men successively agree except 
Parmenides, namely, Protagoras, and Heraclitus, and Em- 
.pedocles ; and of the poets, the chief in each kind, namely, 
Epicharmus in comedy, and Homer in tragedy, when he 
says that Oceanus is the origin of the Gods, &c., by which 
he means that all things are the ne of flowing and 
motion.” 

The distinction here is clearly stated. This school very 
consistently refused to apply to things the higher term of 
- being, éoré, but preferred the word yiyvera:. “Nothing, 
they said, really and truly IS, but all things are ever becom-: 
ing ; and this was correct, if there existed nothing else ex- 
cept matter, sensation, and their joint phenomena. In an- 
other place, Theetetus, 160, D.; Plato gives us more par- 
ticularly their ingividual opinions, or, rather, the favourite’ 
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and; peculiar terms in which each expressed the common 
’ doctrine of their flowing philosophy. In the language of 
Homer, Heraclitus, and all that Ionic tribe, may 76 ToLov- 
tov dvAov, as Plato styles them, olov pevpara keveiabat Ta 
ndvra, all things were ever flowing like water. Others of 
them, of whont he. sportively makes Theetetus the repre- 
sentative, were fond of saying, aloOnovv émorhuny ylyveo- 
- Oat, that knowledge and sense were the same, or only differ- 
ent names for the same thing. The favourite expression 
of Protagoras was, TévTwv ypnudTtwv. GvOpwrov jwétpov el- 
vat, that man was the measure of all things, by which he 
meant to-refer all things to sensation, or to the present feel- 
ings and opinions, or present remembrances, of the individ- 
ual. man. On the other hand, Sextus Empirieus (Ady. ~ 


Logic., i.,.8) tells us that Heraclitus was noted for taking - 


the collected-reason of the racé (as the representative of 
.the universal and Divine reason) for the criterion of trath; 
but this is utterly inconsistent with the account Plato here 
gives, and the manner he associates him with those sensu- 
alists; of the flowing school phe allowed of nothing fixed or 
eternal.  ~ 
If the account of Hersclitos, given in the. Thesetetues be 
correct, he was well entitled to the appellation 'O Zxoretvée, 
not for his «profundity, as some would represent it, but be- 
cause he maintained the darkest system of sensual philoso- 
phy that ever shed night over the human intellect. Well 
might he weep, as Lucian represents: him, over his ever-_ 
flowing universe-of perishing phenomena, where nothing 
 stood—ovdév Enrredov, GAN bkwe é¢ KUKEdVa TATA OVVELAE- 
ovTa, Kab ote TwUTO TépYiC aTEpYin, yraore dyvwoin, 
péya pexpov, Gvw Kato tmepiyopevorta, kai duetboueva év 
TH Tov aldvo¢ tradiq, “ nothing was fixed, but, as in a mix- 
ture, all things were confounded; where pleasure and pain, 
knowledge and ignorance, great and small, were the same ; 
where all things up and down were circling round in a 
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choral dance, and ever changing. places as in the sport of 
eternity.”. Lucian, Vilarum Auctio, 303. ‘There was some- 
thing in the hard atoms and dry mechanical theory of the 
laughing Democritus which left room for a spiritual world, 
although he himself was an atheist ; “but the soft, flowing, 
sentimental, and, as some modern cant would absurdly style 
it, transcendental sensualism of Heraclitus (if he is not 
.grossly misrepresented), was atheism in its darkest form. 

And yet there are ‘other accounts which make him talk 
very piously about the Supreme Numen and the immortality 
of the soul. 

Parmenides was a man of a very different stamp from 
all the others mentioned by-Socrates. He, however, with 
Mélissus, seems to have gone much too far in the opposite 
direction. In his famous doctrine of the one and all, if 
Plato rightly represents him, he maintained that all things 
stood. In other words, not content with saying that the 

‘world of-immutable. or ideal truth was a reality, he con- 
tended that it was the only reality, and that sense, instead 
of being knowledge, was wholly delusion ; ‘thus verging 
round to that point where some species of sensualism and a 
hyperspiritualism. apparently meet ; of which, in modern, 
times, we have had a remarkable example in Hume and 

. Berkeley. Awayvpigeto a¢ &v re navra tori Kat Eornnev 

avrd év abt@, Theetetus, 180, D.  *Aidsov pev yap 70 wav 
kai dxivnrov dropaiveras Tapuevidne, kal Tag alo@ijceic- 

exbaddee bx rig dAnOelac. Euseb., Prep. Evang., i.,-8. 

“ For Parmenfiides ‘represents the whole as immoveable, and 

utterly banishes the senses from the realm of truth.” 

He was a man who seems to have made a very deep i im. 
pression upon the mind of Socrates when young, and to 
have exerted a strong influence over his opinions. At least, 
_ we may so judge from the following passage in the Thee- 
tetus, which has every appearance of truth, as presenting a 
real incident in the life of Socrates, and a real expression 

0 
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of admiration towards one whom he seems to have most 
highly estéemed: Ilappevidng dé por daivera, td Tov 
*‘Ounpov,* aldoiée ré pot dua detvocg re. ovurtpooéucta yap 
69 TO dvdpi wavv véog nav mpecbiTy, nai por Epdvn Bd. 
‘Ooc te Every navtdnace yevvaiov, “ Parmenides, to apply 
_ to him the language of Homer, seems to me at once revered 
and awful: for I enjoyed his company once when I was 
very young and he was very old, and he appeared to me in 
all things to possess a noble depth of soul.” “Theatetus, 
’ 184, A. This biographical incidént alone seems to us suf- 
- ficient proof that Plato more correctly sets forth the philos. 
ophy of his master than Xenophon, notwithstanding the 
general opinion the other way; and that the most meta- 
physical dialogues of the former give a truer representation 
of the mind ‘and manner of Socrates, than the more plain 
_ and practical Memorabilia. ‘We infer this on the ground 
that there could not have been:'so warm, so unaffected, and 
so lorig-cherished an admiration, had there not been a great’ 
congeniality of soul; and we have, therefore, every reason 
‘to believe, that much of what formed the peculiar features 
cof the mind of Socrates may perhaps be traced to the deep 
impression ‘made upon him by the idealistic and metaphys- 
ical Parmenides. Compare, also, the Sophista, 237, A., 
where he styles him Mappevidne 6 wéyac, The Great a 
menides. Ina similar manner, in the beginning of the Ce- 
betis Tabula, he is ranked with Pythagoras, and his name. 
is used as descriptive of the profoundest wisdom: &u¢pev 
Kai dewvdg rept copiav Ady Te Kai Epyw IlvOayéperéy tive 
Kai Tlappeviderov &nAwxads Biov. From this passage in 
the Thestetus some have inferred that Plato was guilty of 
an anachronism in the circumstances mentioned in the be- 
ginning of the dialogue Parmenides. A careful examina- 





«* Thad, iii., 172: 
Aldoiée ré pot écor, gite éxvpé, dewvde Te. 
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tion, however, will show, as we think, that such an infer- 
ence is without any real foundation. ©” 
We would remark generally respecting some of the phi- 


losophers of the Ionic school, that we cannot accurately sit \ : 


in judgment on their doctrines, or decide whether they were 
really, and in the grossest sense, atheistic materialists or 
not, unless we can determine ‘what they included in their 
term mdvrTa, when they ‘said that ai? things flowed. If they 
merely meant thereby that the material world was ever 
flowing, this might have been consistent with a pure’ the- 
ism, and they might have even drawn arguments from this 
view of things in favour of a higher attention to the spirit- 
ual and supernatural. Such may possibly have been the 
case with Heraclitus. ‘The sophist Protagoras, we have 
reason to believe on other grounds, was an unqualified athe-. 


: ist. “Of Empedocles, who is also in Plato’s' list, we hope 


better things, judging from many of the fragments of his po- . 
etry that have been preserved, and especially thatline which 

we have already referred to, pages 77, 115. 

' They have doubtless ‘suffered in the extravagances of 
their followers, some of whom carried their doctrines to a 

most ridiculous extent. One of them, as’ we are told by 

Aristotle (Metaph., iii. 5), heraclitized (jpaxAectigerv)- to 

such an extent, that he dunia that any one could leap twice, 

or even once, over the same stream, or that it was possible 

to speak the truth in any case whatever, because the terms 

of every proposition were changing and becoming false in 
the very process of articulation. Hence he finally conclu- 

ded not to open his lips, but, to every question, made no 

other reply than simply to move his finger : 5¢ Td teAevraiov. 
obbev Gero deiv Aéyetv, GAAG Tov daKntvAoy éxivet pdvov. 

Some, on the other hand, carried the propositions that sense 

was knowledge, and that man was the measure of all things, 


’ to such an extréme, as to affirm that everything was true, 


and that there could be nothing false; the seeming oppo- 
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site of the former, but, in reality, only the same absurdity 
in another shape. This last extravagance, however, brought 
its own antidote along with it; for, if all things were true, 
the proposition which denied this dogma was equally true 
with all the rest, and so, like the famous syllogism respect- 
ing Epimenides the Cretan, the result was an everlasting 
circle of alternate contradictions. See Aristot., Masih, 
iii, (iv), 5. Cicero, Academ. Posteriorum, i., 12.. 

This school of sophists, as Socrates tells us in the Thee- 
tetus, were likewise famous for a quibbling and eristic logic, 
yet had a great aversion to that sober and truth-evincing 


system of dialectics which was carried on by question and | 
answer?’ A somewhat ludicrous account. of this may. be. : 
found page 180, A., B., &c. Their logic was like their, 


philosophy, ever flowing, and incapable of being reduced to 
any firm and fixed conclusions. “ You can do nothing with 
’ them (says Socrates), nor can they among themselves ar- 
rive at anything certain and satisfactory, but take special 
care that, neither-in their language nor-.in their philosophy, 
shall there. be anything which has firmness. or stability 
(ordomov) ; but against this they are continually warring, 


and, as in as they can, would banish all rest from the uni- 


verse.” This, although not the same, has some resem- 
at the modern doctrine of eternal progress, whieh,. 


of course, is eternal imperfection, and: which allows of né-_. 
thing fixed or established, any more than the ancient tenet’ 


that all things flowed, and that nothing stood. This phi- 
losophy, too, like some of the sophisms of our own day, had 


“a wonderful, alacrity at sinking” down into the vulgar . 
~ . mind, and of inspiring the masses with the most exalted . 


opinion of the doctrine and its teachers ; “so that the very 
coblers (of oxvrorép0t), when they had imbibed or become 


inspired with this profound system of fluxions, abandoned — 
at once that foolish old notion, that some things stand (érav- . 


savrTo HAwWing olopevor ta piv éoTavat Ta dé meveicOat 
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tov évTwy), and when they were told that all things were 
moving, they greatly honoured those’ who taught them this,” 
as being a most comforting and democratic doctrine. See 
Theetetus, 180, A., B., &c. 

In the Cratylus,, which, although, in the mam, a epartie’ 
jeu desprit, does yet abound in very many most important 
and serious views, Plato dwells at some length on two the- - 
ories of language*which may be ‘derived from these two 
systems of philosophy, in one-of which the idea of motion, 
and in the other that of rest, are made respectively the ba- 
sis of an inquiry into the primitive etymological structure 
of words. After most ridiculously deriving obeiay (doiav), 
or essence, from Td @Oovv (pushing or impulse), because, 
on this hypothesis of Heraclitus, ra évra lévar te, révTa 
kai pévery ovdév, “all real existences were ever moying 
on, or pushing ahead, and nothing stood still” (401, C.), he. 
comes to speak of Kronus and Rhea (péa), when Socrates, 
in his old ironical: method, suddenly affects that in this 
name there is suggested to him this whole flowing philos- 
ophy. ‘Oh, my good sir (he exclaims), I have just dis. 
covered a whole hive of curious lore, ouzjvog te copiacg— 
Aéyet yap tov ‘Hpakdectog bre maévra xwpei Kai obdév pé- 
vet, kal ToTapod po drendlwv ta bvra A€yer, ¢ dle be 
Tov abtov ToTauoy obt dv gubainc, KT. A.” “ Heraclitus 
somehow says that all things are moving, &c., and, in his 
comparison of existences to the course of a stream, he even 
says that one could not twice enter into the same river.* 
Do you suppose, then, that he who originally gave names 
to Rhea and Kronus, the progenitors of the other Gods, had 
any other philosophy than this of Heraclitus? or do you 





* He would seem to mean something more here than a mere illus- 
tration. Since all being is compared to one ever-moving stream, 
the expression, that we cannot twice enter the same river, would 
signify, that neither our own personal identity; nor the identity of 
the universe, can remain for two consecutive moments. 
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think that through mere accident he gave these flowing 
names to both? Just as-Homer makes Oceanus and‘ Te- 
thys the original and mother of the Gods, and I think He- 
siod also. But Orpheus surely says, 


’Qneavog TpwtioTa KaAippoog ipte ‘yapovo * 
bc pa Kaoryvatny duountopa THOdv brucev. 


See how all these things ‘accord with one another, and how 
they tend to these doctrines of Heraclitus.” Cratylus, 402, 
A., B. 

At-the conclusion of the fitst part of this etymological 
excursus, in which he sportively finds the origin of so-many 
words in this ancient flowing theory, he assigns as the 
cause of it all the want of stability in their own brains (to 
adopt a modern phrase), which they mistook for the ever- 
lasting change of things and truths themselves. “I think 
(says Socrates, with grave irony)-that I indulged in no bad 

' surmise, when I just now supposed that the very’ ancient 
men (of 7évv mradaiol), who gave names to everything, 
just like many of our medern wits (ray viv copdy), in 
consequence of their getting frequently turned round in their 
search into the real nature of things, became dizzy, and 
then things themselves appeared to be whirling. around, and — 
to be borne in every direction. Wherefore they blame not 
the internal ‘state of their own souls as the real cause, but 
‘say that this-is the very nature of things, that there should 
be nothing firm or stable, but that all things flow (mdévra 
psiv), and are full of motion, change, and generation.” 
Cratylus, 411, C., D. And again, 439, C., he thus. char- 
acterizes the whole school under-an ironical allusion to the 
old authors of language: “They seem to me to have thus 
thought (namely, that all things are in motion), but, in real- 
ity, it is not so. For the fact is, that they themselves are 
utterly confounded; like men who have fallen into a whirl- 
pool, and’ would wish to drag us in after them. For con- 


‘ 
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sider this, O most excellent Cratylus, of which I am often 
dreaming,* can we in truth affirm that there are such real- 
~ ities as the Beautiful, the Good,” &c.?> 6 éy@ moAAdxi¢ 
éveipatto, méTEpov Gpév te elvat abtd TO KAAON kai 
"ATAOON kai bv Exaotoyv tay byTwv bvTwE ° 

In this philosophy, too, he shows that there could bei no 
true moral or political science, no law, no real State, no so- 
cial or civil rights, with their corresponding obligations. See 
the Theetetus, 172, B., and the remarks thereupon, page 
138. There could be no science, he affirms, of any kind, 
for it must necessarily be grounded on the eternal and im- 
mutable. Alo@yo1¢ would take the place of émorfun, and 
nothing could be really known: ’AAAG pv ovd’ dv yvwo- 
Gein ye br’ obdevdc obdév > dpa yap dv éntévto¢g Tow yvo- 
oopévov GAdo_Kai dAXoiov yiyvowro: Kat éx tTobrov Tov 
Abyov obre. Td yrwdiuevoy obte Td yuwoOnadpevor dv él. 
Hence he draws the sublime conclusion, that, since the very 
laws of our being compel us to affirm the real, and not nrere- 
ly relative existence of these ideas, therefore there is some- 
thing which is eternal and immutable, or, in the language 
of the ancient schools,.all things do not flow, but some things 
stand. El dé tote pév dei Td yeyvaoxov, Eott d8 Td del 
yeyreeaxdpevoy, Eore 68 TO KAAON, fori 62 rd ATAOON, 
gore dé TO AIKAION, ob pot paivetar tabta buora byra. 
poy obdéy obd8 gopa. “ But if there is something which 
eternally knows, and something which is eternally known—if 
there is THE BEAUTIFUL, and THE GOOD, and THE © 
JUST, then genes all seem to me to be maces ae 
tion or a flowing stream.” Cratylus, 440, B. 
— 2 ioehderar "RE Wat GR REST TaD ad cal GBS 
mind in which Socrates (or Plato) often contemplated his favourite 
doctrine of ideas, Sometimes he seems to be. perfectly assured of 
the real existence of the xaAdv, &e., the Fair, the Just, and the 
Good. -Again, he appears perplexed with doubt, and, at other times, 


seems to have-but a glimpse, as in a dream, of some such bright rem- 
iniscences of a better state. , P 
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XXI. 
Mathematical Use of the Word Adyoc. 


Pace 24, Line 6. dvd Adyov. The common reading is 
avddoyorv ; the other, however, is unquestionably to. be 
preferred. It would signify here proportionally, certa qua- 
._ dam rationé. This is called in Latin ratio, and in Greek 

Aoyog (especially in all mathematical writings), because a 
simple quantity or magnitude, irrespective’ of the relation it 
‘bears to another as a multiple or a divisor, cannot be an ‘ob- 
ject of science; or be contemplated by the mind. .It remains 
only an object of sense, aic@776v, being, to the intellect, - 
dAoyov, and therefore dyvworov. See the Theetetus, 
202, B. It is this relation or ratio which becomes the true 
vont oy, or real object of the mind, while the sensible figure 
serves only as the diagram by which it is exhibited.. 
Hence it is styled the Adyoc, ratio, or reason. It is that 
which is predicated of its subject, and hence is its Aéyoc, _ 
or word, as well as reason; because, when viewed as sim- 
ple quantity or magnitude, nothing can be said about-it, no 
truth affirmed respecting it. 

- This Adyog, or reason, ever implies a third thing or mid- 
dle term, namely, the common measure or divisor to which 
both quantities must be refetred,,and by which we are ena- 
bled to predicate the one as a part; or multiple, or any cer- 
tain ratio of the other. The Adyoc or ratios are absolute 
and immutable verities of science, as all voytd must be, 
while the alo@nTd by which they are suggested are muta. 
ble, flowing, and without anything which can be styled ab- 
solute. They likewise are capable of being compared 
among themselves, and thus give rise to others—ratios of 
ratios, ad infinitum.. In modern works the simple radical 

\meaning of the term is lost sight of, because we use the 
Latin ratio without any reference to its primary sense, as 


. 
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the same with the Greek “éyoc, and hence the great vague- 
ness which prevails in most minds respecting this: plain 
mathematical idea.’ In some of our older mathematical 
works, such as the English editions of Euclid’s Elements’ 
by Dee and Barrow respectively, our own word reason is 
everywhere properly employed instead of ratio. By this 
means the metaphysical notion of ratio is kept before the 
mind as the intelligible, by which what would otherwise be 
merely, as magnitude, an object of sense, becomes known 
to the intellect as-an object of science. See Proclus, _ 
mentary on Euclid’s Elements, lib. i. 

All mathematical truths, and especially the geometrical, 
are ultimately to be resolved into a comparison of ratios. 
For- even parallelism, and other properties which would 
seem to have no connexion with it, ‘do, after all, depend 
upon certain equalities or correspondences, from which 
they derive their Adyog, notion, or definition. So that all 
mathematical science is finally brought down to those in- 
nate ideas of the 76 toov, &c., which are discussed in the 
Pheedon, and of which visible magnitude is only suggestive. 
Even a-straight line involves this idea of the 7d loov, or 
simplest ratio. It is that which lies evenly, equally, or, as 
it is expressed by Euclid, éééoov, between its extreme 
points ; that is, having nothing capable of being predicated 
of the one side and not of the other. Playfair and others 
seem to have entirely misunderstood the expression, and to 
have greatly bungled in their efforts to amend, by substitu- - 
ting a far more complex idea for this old and perfect defini- 
tion of Euclid. Any one who is capable of consulting his 
own consciousness, must. acknowledge that the language of 
Euclid best expresses that innate idea of straightness, which 
we ever apply, as the perfect ideal exemplar, to the deter. 
mination of visible figure. 

From this use of the word Ayo it is, that those magni- 
tudes and numbers whose ratio ‘cannot be expressed by 
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other numbers—that is, which have no common divisor by 
which one may be predicated as any arithmetical part or 
multiple of another—are called dAoya, and in modern 
works, irrational. Two magnitudes, however,. may be 
arithmetically incommensurable or irrational, like the side 
and diagonal of the square, the circumference and diameter 
of the circle, or what are styled surds among numbers ; and 
yet, in all these cases, there may be, and often is, a geomet- 
rical representation which renders them rational, and may 
. be styled the expression of the ratio, Adyoc, or reason, just 
_ as well as though they were embraced. by some common 
numerical divisor. 

Much on this subject of. quantities, er dAoya, or irra- 
tional, may be found in Euclid’s Laws of the Musical Can. 
on, as contained in Meibomius. All concords, let it, be're- 
merked, are founded on rational numbers, while the irra. 
tional ever produce discords under all circumstances. The 
first have a Adyo¢ or reason, and-the soul, when the sounds 
suggest it, perceives this reason in its supersensual being, 
although unconscious of the intellectual process on which 
it depends; and hence a delight which mere sense could 
never furnish. Where this. process, is made objective, and 
thus presented to the. mind; it is called science. It would 
not be difficult to refer to the same ideas of equality and 
ratio all the fundamental elements of the beauty of figure 
and motion. 


XXII. 
‘ Paradox of Circular Motion. 

Pace 24, Line 8. Acé 69) téy Yavpaotay dndvtwr my) 
yéyovey. ‘This is stated as a sort of strange paradox, that 
one motion shquld be at the same time greater and less, or 
should give rise to different velocities, according as the rev- 
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olution was nearer to, or more remote-from, the -centre, 
while there was but one impulse distributing itself propor- 
tionally, dvd Adyov, to every patt. The paradox, however, 
arises from confounding circular, or angular, with rectilineal 
motion. The idea of the latter arises from a.compound 
comparison‘of two elements, namely, the space passed over, 
and the time employed in the passage. Hence, there being - 
no absolute measure of space, there can be nothing absolute 
about rectilineal motion. ‘The other must be always refer- 
red to the centre of motion, and the time occupied in one 
revolution ; or, in other words, one must be referred to 
space and time, the other. to time only.. The latter may 
also be said to have something absolute about it, since there 
is an absolute standard of angular space. .Hence the mo- 
tions of the inner concentric circles of the same great cir- 
cle, moving on one centre, identical with the centre of the 
circle, are all the same when thus measured, although va- 
rying infinitely when referred to other points. The veloci- 
ty-of the hour hand of a watch, that revolves once in twen- 
ty-four hours, is the same-with that of the earth on‘its axis. 
If the same hour hand could be conceived of as éxtending 
to the moon, the tangential velocity of its extremity would 
be greater than the orbit motion of that body—exceeding 
many thousand miles a minute—and yet its absolute yelo- 
city, taken as a whole, would be that same slow and almost 
imperceptible motion which apvears in our timepieces. 
—— Se 
XX a 
The Words pOiowc, yéveotc, ma00c, and dOopa. 


Pace 25, Line 5. POiver. > duportepa andAAvrat. This 
word @6iver (p@iotc) is applied to a diminution of the num- 
ber of parts or particles of which a body: is composed, with- 
out a change of the essential idea, law, or nature. It is 


- 
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the opposite -of avédverat, abd&qowc. *AméAAvTat is used 
where the very law, nature, or idea of a thing (that which 
makes it what it is) is taken away. It is the opposite of 
ytyverat. ‘The one would express the difference between 
_ a fat man and a lean one, the other between a living man 
and a dead-body. 0évw. is generally intransitive, but is 
sometimes used in a transitive: sense, as in the Iliad, vi., 
407: 
Aamorvie pOice ae Td adv pévoc. 

' &6ivw and pOivevog are applied by'the poets to the dead, 
but more in a metaphorical than a strictly philosophical. 
sénse. ~When thus poetically used, they still retain some- 

. thing of their primary meaning,-and suggest the conception 
of the wasted, the emaciated, the weak (duevnva Kapnva), as 
though the ghostly state were but.a diminution of their for. 
mer life. In the same manner the poets use-napévtec, the 
wearied, the deceased. The Hebrews seem to have had 
something of the same metaphorical conception in their 
word ("xD sans : 

Mere’ increment or diminution is said to take place as 
long as the xaOeornkvia Eft¢, the constituting state, remains 

“(dtapévy, continues through, or survives the change). But it 
may be destroyed both ways (duérepa), that is, by POiorc, 
or avémotc, when carried so far that the law of the body 
becomes affected. No increment or decrement which does 
not take away that éfic, or state, which makes a thing what 
it is, can ever amount to that great change denoted by 0opa, 
and the verb déAAvue. Until this takes place, the real or 

_essential identity remains, although that phenomenal iden- 
tity may have been affected, which depends on the numer- 
ical sum or aggregate. So-that we may say, that, if every 
particle of matter has been removed and replaced by others, 
still, if during the process the xaBeornkvia &i¢ is preserv- 
ed, it-is the same body, although not the samé matter; and 
if, on the other hand, no single material particle be lost, yet 
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if, in any way, this &c¢ has been destroyed, it is no longer 
the same, but there has taken place the yéveore of some- 
thing else, having a different name, a different law, and a 
different identity, or, as is said a few lines below, petaba- 
Adv ele GAAnv Esty dépPaptar TavTEeAde, “ passing into 
another state, it is utterly destroyed ;” the thing which be- 
fore was; no longer is, whatever may have taken its place. 
See Note XXV., on the difference between yéveorg and 
aha aloot, “4 
_ The next question is, What is yéveotc, Or generation 2 It 
is rather abruptly put by the supposed interlocutor, yet-still 
is naturally enough suggested by what precedes : Tiéyveraz 
bh madvtwv yéveote Hvix’ dv ti maéB0¢ 7; to which the suc- 
ceeding answer is given: AjAov O¢ éréray dpyi Aabovoa 
avinv, x. T. A., “It is evident (that peneration takes place, 
or that the peculiar méO0¢ under which it takes place is) when= 
ever-a principle (dpx7), here put for the originating idea, the 
principium, or law of life to anything) receiving growth, 
(that ts, being developed tn the outward or material) passes, 
into the second change, and from this into the next, and so ~ 
on, until, coming as far as to three, it arrives at such a state 
as to become an object of sensation.” This is certainly 
rather obscure, but perhaps as well expressed as was pos- 
sible, in the attempt to set forth the transition from the law 
of life to its material: organic development. Tpidv would 
seem to refer to the three mathematical dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness, which every object of sense. must 
possess in some degree; or it may be intended as an in- 
definite number, representing the stages, be they more or 
less, through which the thing generated must pass, until it 
become an object of sensation, visible, tangible, &c. 
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XXIV. 
Philosophy of the Verb TO BE. Platonic Use of eiué and 
ylyvoua. 
Pace 25, Ling 11. MerabdAdov pév oy obTw Kai.peta- 
Kivotpevov yiyverat nav. Eote 68 bvTwe dv dréTay pévy- 
petabardor dé ele GAAnv béwv diépOaptar mavted@e. The 


'. tenses here are emphatic, and must have their precise 


meaning. ‘ While thus changing and moving, it is in the 
act of being generated. It really is, when it becomes fixed 
and stands; but-after it has passed into another state, it 
"(that is, the-former thing) is utterly»destroyed.” Mévy is 
to be taken here in its philosophical sense, as opposed to 
perabdader, and for Zornxe, in the language of the schools, 
as opposed to Kivetrat, or to that which is in a constant flux 
or motion. This, however, can only strictly be applied to 
the law or idea, and in this sense it includes what Plato so 


often. expresses by the phrase de? kata Taira, &c., as that. 


which’ remains unaffected amid the material mutations to 
which it is constantly subject. 7 

It may be, however, that.dvTw¢ dy ‘is not to be taken here 
in the highest philosophical sense, as opposed to yryvope- 
vov, but more according to the vulgar usage of the substan- 
tive verb, as signifying the real being, not simply of the 
law or idea, but of the generated material object itself, du- 
ring that period in which it suffers no md@oc, or change of 
state.. It is because they are always suffering change or 
flux, like 4 river ever passing away, and never for two suc- 


cessive moments preserving the same numerical or-aggre-. 


’ gate identity, that even some of the ancient philosophers 
who were theists denied that generated materia] things 
were.at all entitled to the epithet dvtwe dvta. Plato, how- 
ever, clearly regards their identity as not dependingupon 


number and the aggregate mass ; but as long-as they suffer 
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no mdBo¢ by which #-cabeornkvia bite is taken away, he - 
does not’ hesitate to apply to them-this higher substantive 
verb, although entitled to it only by partaking for a time of 
that idea, to which it truly and in itself belongs:. Modern 
scientfic men seem to be making rapid advance to this 
position of some of the ancients, that, in the material world, 
all things are evér flowing, and nothing stands. Would 
that we could say, that they all held as firmly as Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and Parmenides, to a higher and far more real 
universe of truth, in which all was stable, immutable, and 
eternal as the throne of God. , 
There. is a most important distinction between the verbs 
éyué and yiyvoua, on which we would here dwell at some 
length, although almost every page in Plato’s dialogues 
might have’ given oceasion for such an excursus. In fact, 
many portions of this writer are not fully comprehensible, 
in their highest intended meaning; unless the philosophical - 
distinctions betwéen these words’ are kept constantly in, 
mind. . They aré often emphatic, and used antithetically, 
when the careless reader little suspects it;-and'thus sen- 
tences most’ pregnant in. meaning seem frequently to con- 
tain mere truisms, or propositions of a most ‘unmeaning 
character. In defining the Platonic sense of these words, 
we rely directly on the authority of the philosopher him- 
self, in. the Timeus, 27, P., 28, “A. From this passage 
alone, had there been no other, we aré justified ‘in saying, 
that eiyé, in its highest. sense, expresses essential, ‘eternal, 
necessary, self-existent, independent, uncaused being or es- — 
sence, having no dependence on time and space. The other, 
ylyvowat, expresses —phenomenal, temporal, contingent, de- 
pendent being, generated in time and space. 
This philosophical distinction is more clear in Plato than — 
in any other Greek writer, because the subjects he discuss- 
ed led him to be more precise in the application of those 
primary meanings of the terms in question, which grew not 


erry 


— 
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out-of philosophy, but must have been coeval with 


roots of f this most spiritual language. Whatever his, 
eateore ria, ti whether ethical, esthetical, ph 











in his treatment, almost ys 
|, in a greater or less degree, on the 

nodes of being expressed by these two 

r he may commence, the argument seldom 
far » we are engaged in the consideration of: 
terns f thiliminutaile the one.in the many (7d év év 
moAAoic), the det dvra, in contrast with the temporal, the 

changeable, the individaal, and the generated.” ‘The differ- 

ence between the classes ‘oft ideas expressed by these two 

‘verbs must be kept in mind everywhere in reading his more 
serious dialogues; and in many parts it may be said to’ 

form the key to some of his most valuable thoughts! "The 





key passage, in which they are placed in miost remarkable  ~ 


contrast, is one which we have already partly quoted for 
another purpose (page 96), but whose importance ‘will jus- 
tify its being presented again. In the Timeus he defines 
the two grand departments into which all being or substance 
is divided, namely, on the one hand, the sensib id, ay 
its phenomena, and,-on the ‘other, the inte 
‘cluding soul as the oldest: essence, and also 
- truths, ideas, or principles, which Plato-seems to 








<n more real than matter itself, although ne dwell- 
ing was not in the world of time and: ‘space: * 

~ dn mpa@rov drarperéov tade* Ti TOON pév dei, TENESIN 

» 68 ob« éxov, kai ri TO TITNOMENON péy, “ON d2 ovdéno- 
Te” TO fev dH 2 a pera, A6you~ mepeanmroy, dei Kata 
Tavita "ON. rav dé.ab Td yryvipevov br’ aitiov twig 8& 
avaeyune ylyvecOa. ravri yap ddbvarov xwpi¢ alriov ye 
veaw axeiv. And again, in continuation of the ‘same dis- 


tinction: Skerréov odv di) mepi navréc, téTepoy "HN°ded - . 


yevésews dpyny tywv -oddeulav, 7) TETONEN dr? pyc 


as entitled te the name of entities—as e in 
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. Twos dpkipevoc. Timaus, 28, A. n another part of 
obs ye 


passage he contrasts ia (or es; 
, as knowledge with “nn te 
cted always:to find these two 


aki precision even in Plato. In. 
' fined simply to the assertion. of facts, 
the nature of the objects, 7v 
founded, and used one for the. 
substantive verbs ‘simply perform the fice of : 
copula, without any respect to the mode of being. 
here, however, we. often find in careful’ writers a marked 
difference in their application. The plain- historian "He. 
rodotus, whenever his subject. requires it, presents the con- 
trast strongly, as in lib. iii., 53: évOev dé éyéveto Exaorog 
Tov Yedv, eite dé dei joav. In the dialogues of, Plato, 
_ however, the distinction, whenever important, is ever care- 
fully preserved ;,and we may say, generally, from a review 
> of the Platonic writings, that’ in all cases which-require 
care in the use of terms, éoré is the appropriate word to ex- 
press that which IS necessarily, such as the existence and + 
attributes.of the. Deity, the independent existence of incor- 
poreal substance, the eternal truth of moral distinctions. 
example, the sentence éore 70 dyaév, would 
far more than simply the assertion of a fact. “In this 
expression, when used with philosophical 'strictn " 
performs the office of a predicate as well as of a copula 
te, moreover, includes the-mode ds well as. —: . 
fact of being. . There. is expressed by it, without the aad 
of any other words, a general and most important’ proposi. ° 
“ tion, namely, that the idea of goodness is not merely rela- : 
_ five or accidental, or the result of the mind’s generalization 
from outward acts, but an absolute, eternal: verity; . that it 
has an absolute existence in the Divine mind, and that 
there is a fixed foundation for the absolute, and not merely 
relative nature of moral distinctions. In the sciences, this 
P2 
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term would be peculiarly appropriate to the- enunciation’ of 
the truths of geometry and numbers. In mathematical prop- 
ositions the ideas of cause and effect have no place. There.’ 
is no yéveote. One truth is essentially connected with’an- 
other, or, rather, seen in it as eternally abiding. The ap 
pearance of sequence arises from the necessities and>im- 
perfections of our own minds, compelling us to state them 
in time; and yet it is strictly true, that every'property of 
every mathematical figure, and every corresponding mode 
of generating, contains in itself every other property, and 
that, as far as theory, irrespective of convenience, is eon- 
cerned, any one of them might, with equal truth, be made 
the fundamental Adyoc, or definition from which all the rest 
‘should be evolved. Mathematical propositions, strictly 
speaking, have no relation to time, being’ eternally true, 
without past, succession, or future. We may, without con- 
tradiction’ or absurdity, conceive of w period whem it may 
cease to be true, that bodies attract in the inverse fatio of 
the squares of their distances, but never when it shall be no 
longer a truth, that the square of the hypotenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the two sides. To make use 
‘of the’ verb yéyvoua, therefore, in the enunciation of a 
mathematical theorem, would be introducing a foreign’and 
altogether heterogeneous idea. ‘This latter substantive verb 
would be most appropriate to physics of natural philosophy, 
to the ever moving phenomena of nature regarded as under 
the law of eause and effect, as having a beginning-and an 
end, as yryvoueva Kai drroAAtpeva; although even these 
may be stated as absolute truths, and, generally; are thus 
stated when the. mind conceives of them as involving ulti- 
mately something that is necessary and eternal. It is by 
reason of some such 4 priori conception, whether it-be. cor--. 
rect or not, that the primary laws of physics come to be ex- 
pressed in the same ‘language with the axioms of the see 
mathematics. =~ ‘ Lr 33am “ abide 
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Even the etymological origin ‘of these two. ect may, 
without any extravagance of fancy; be supposed. to: betoken 
the vast difference between them: ‘The’ primary elements 
of the one (ew ¢ ev) are found in the most ethereal of the 
vowels. The other (yaw y) has for its ultimate radical the 
hardest, and,-we might almost say, the most earthly of the 
guttural mutes; for it is the origin of the term for earth 
(y7), and, of all letters, is most easily associated with the 
conceptions of the serisible or. tactual. Plato, although a 
very poor philologist, seems to recognise ‘the connexion: 
Yn yap yervnreipa dv iy OpOd¢ KexAnuévn, Se onary “Opin- 
poc: TO yap yeydao yeyevvnobat Aéyer. Cratylus, 410, 
D.. Tie yAérrne 68 dAcacOavotbone avttAapbivera 4 Tév 
T dbvauc. Id., 427, B. 

These distinctions clearly exist, and sre probably cnmid 
with the first elements of the language. ‘They do not, how- 
ever, as we have remarked, appear so obvious in ordinary 
use ; their full power being evinced only in the discussion _ 
of those truths, in which are involved the very ideas that 
are radical in the words themselves. On this account they 
are*so distinctly marked in many passages in Plato: ‘The 
spirit of the difference, however, is diffused throughout the 
Greek literature, and is probably to be found,.to some ex- 
tent, and under various forms of expression, in almost every 
known language. May we not believe that,.in this way, 
God, who may be regarded as the author of language as 
well as of everything else, has provided an antidote against 
that materialism to which our depraved nature’is so contin- 
ually tending. It is surely no small protection against this, 
that, there are to be’ found (and perhaps in every tongue) 
terms which, whatever may have been. their origin, must 
ever be Saorenniy at war with the sensual or atheistic 
hypothesis. < 

The great truth of the ai existence of dsicarpocenl sub- 
"stance, as something independent of, and riot posterior to, or - 


4 
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a result of matter, lies at the foundation of all faith and all 
religion. We verily believe, too, that whosoever will care- 
fully examine his own consciousness must admit,that a 


latent doubt of this lies at the bottom of all skepticism, in: 


all its various forms, It is all to be resolved into material- 
ism, a system into which such a verb as éo7/, in its purest 


philosophical sense, could not consistently enter. The ex-- 


istence of an Eternal Spirit, independent ofthe organization 
of the world by which he manifests himself—the real ex- 
istence of our own souls as something in the order’ of na- 


ture, if not of time, prior to, and independent.of, the organi-” 


zation of our bodies; the consequent immateriality and im. 
mortality of the soul ; the eternal existence of all which are 
styled necessary, truths ; the eternity of moral distinctions 5 
the existence of moral attributes as the highest part of the 
Divine character, and the solemn verities of the Christian 
faith and the Christian redemption, as flowing, necessarily 
from the above truths in their relation to man—all these are, 
in every thinking and well,balanced mind that has’ receiv- 
ed a religious or Christian education, parts of one system ; 
all_are inseparably connected together, so that a doubt.of 
one is a doubt of all, and a firm conviction of one brings 
with it a satisfactory belief in all the rest. .'The prime. ele- 
ment which runs throughout, is a firm faith in the reality of 
incorporeal substance,-or that there is something in thé uni- 
verse besides the sensible world and its phenomena, some 


 _ other God or soul than that pantheistic power which is only 


another name for their combined manifestation—in’ short, 
some vx?) UTrepxoopia, as the origin and cause of the wy?) 
éykoopia, ‘as well as of the material world in which its en- 
ergies are displayed. Yet‘it must be confessed, that there 
is a downward tendency in our fallen race to atheism. We 


do not like to retain God in our knowledge. We find this 


tendency (unless checked, as it ever-has been, by Divine 
interpositions at apt times of grace) gtadually infecting 


I 
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individuals and nations, giving an atheistic tinge to lan- 
guage, and corrupting and finally destroying religious belief. 
There is, at the beginning of this, the opposite of the con- 
~ vietion before mentioned—a secret and almost unconscious 
skepticism, a suspicion, a fear, and in some, perhaps, a 
hope, that all’is nature, that. all is géneration (yéveotc), or 
the, mere succession of phenomena; that there is nothing 
kad’ éavrijy, absolute, necessary, eternal, self-existent, or; 
in other words, ¢ obdév Lorne; that nothing stands. 

Now we cannot help.indulging-the thought, however ex- 
travagant it may appear to some, that the Divine Author of 
our race, “‘ who careth for us,” and who artange’ all things. 
to bring about his own eternal decrees, does exert a provi- 
dential control over so, important an instrument as speech, 
and that-in these two substantive verbs, so distinctly mark- 
- ed in their’ primary sense, their philosophical applications, 

" ‘and their numerots derivative and kindred terms, he has’ 
stamped upon the noblest language of earth, an indélible im- 
pression of the éternal distinction between the classes’ of 
substances denoted by- them, and of the real existence of 
those great truths so fundamental to all others, the chief of ~ 
- which is, “that HE; IS, and that he is the rewarder of those 
who diligently seek him.” Especially would this seem to be 
a sober conclusion, when we ‘consider how, in the provi- 
dence of God, this same language ‘was ‘intended to be the 
medium of a Divine revelation, and the’ teaching of a wide- 
spread Christian theology. The modern- tongue which 
comes the nearest to it in this respect is the German. “And? 
may we not regard this, too,-as intended, by its high spirit- 
ual character, to resist effectually the neology and natural- ° 
ism which have-been attempted to be conveyed through it? 
May we not hope, that, after all the extravagances of the 
German mind, the conservative, religious, and spiritual i in- 
fluences which inthis and other respects exist in their na- 
tive Teutonic, will yet hold them firm to those great truths 


A 
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which are the foundation of all faith. _ Materialism can at 
best only babble in other languages: it cannot speale at all 
in Greek or German, without the use of words which must 
continually remind it of its absurdities and contradictions. 
The English, and most of the modern languages of Eu- 
rope, are very deficient in the expression of the distinction 
conveyed by these verbs. Words, it is true, may be found; 
which may be forced into a sort of awkward ecorrespond- 
ence ; but they want that unction, that naturalness, that di-. 
rect and easy contrast with the opposing terms, which 
would show: that they are in harmony with the genius and 
_ spirit of the language... Hence the almost impossibility of 
a faithful and yet lively translation of Plato into the French 
and English. If we needed proof how poorly the Latin is 
adapted to this purpose, it- may be found in the version of 
the ‘Tim@us by Ficinus, and even in the translation of the 
same ‘dialogue by Cicero, of which a large fragment pe 
remains.* 
We may trace the distinction between. eluéand: iotiliiies 
even where we may not suppose it to have been directly i in 





* Among all modern authors, there is no one in whose writings 
these Greek words seem more wanted than im those of the English 
Plato, Ralph Cudworth. He often seems to labour with the stiff 
Latin, and the still more clumsy English, when the Greek eié and 
yiyvouat would-have helped him at once out of all difficulty. «As, 
for example, when speaking of the eternity of truth, and of its inde- 
pendence even of the creating or generating power of the Divine 
will, hé says, that “it’cannot be made, but is ;’ he means just what . 
Plato would have expressed by the words, otdérore tyévero 7 GAj0ea, 
GA’ dei tort. Intellectual System’ of the Universe, vol. iii., p. 376, 
Eng. ed. And again, vol. iii, p. 405, where he wishes to tell us in 
English, that-“ the perfect triangle, &c., really is, although jt never 
yet existed, and never may ezist in rerum-naturg.” As we feel for 
our imperfect language, and for the difficulties.of our most admira- 
ble author, we cannot help thinking how easily the Greek- enables 
Aristotle to express the same eat by the = ba oot mre 
obdérore ee 
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the mind of the writer; but to have arisen (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) from its adaptedness to-the truth intended to be 
conveyed. ‘Thus, for example, in the first verses of the 
Gospel of John, the one is applied to the Eternal Adyog, the 
other to the sensible world, which derived its.yéveoug from 
_-him... We might, in defence of this position, say at once, 
that the terms were specially suggested by the Holy Spirit, 
the real author of the passage, without supposing John him- 
self to have had any acquaintance with the Platonic wri- 
tings, or to have. intended any philosophical contrast. But 
without this, we can recognise the distinction as growing 
directly out of the’ genius of the language, although, in the 
expression of truths in which, it did not enter, either verb, 
or both, might have been used, without anything special to 


. , attract, observation. But. John was: treating, of a subject 


which, of all others,-called for the contrast; .and that, too. 
whether Adyog is used here for a. personification of the Su- 
preme Reason, or for the Eternal Son of God, the second 
Person in the Trinity. .There is, then, no absurdity and no 
extravagance in supposing that the words are here,used, 
not in their ordinary narrative sense, but with special-re- — 
gard to their primary differences, when employed in phil. 
osophical strictness. This may. be more clear of one of 
them than of the other. "Hv.or-éoré may be applied to the 

_ lower class of existences—and it is this that has rendered 
necessary the qualifying adverb, 6yrw¢, which we: find so 
frequently in the Platonic phrase, dvtwe 6v—but éyévero— 
cannot well be used for the higher. One the least familiar 
with the genius of the Greek language must feel the impro- 
priety of the expression, év dpyi éyEvero 6 Ged¢ ; unless it 

_had been. actually intended to teach the fabulous generations _ 
of such gods as Hesiod treats of in his’ Theogonia, who all 
came from. an older ¢iac, and were pohenton out of Chaos 
and the broad-bosomed Earth : x ; 
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ig perv mpwriota Xdoc TENET’, abrap greta 
‘ai’ evpiarepvoc, —- &do¢ dodarés alei. 
; Hesiod, Theog., 117, 

A wicks more clear ‘nl striking example from the Serigh 
tures may be. found John, viii., 58. Here we have the 
most remarkable antithesis, and here we feel confident in 
saying, not only that the philosophical distinction was in- 
tended, but that, without it, the designed idea could not Have 
been expressed: ’Ay7jv duiv Aéyw. buiv mpiv ’Abpadu TE- 
NEXOAI éyo EIMI.—Before Abraham came into being, or 
received his yéveoc, 1 AM, eternally and essentially. AM, 
WAS, and ever SHALL BE : for eiué, here, like the He- 
brew nynx, Exodus, iii., 14, seems to include -all tenses. 
To be convinced that this juxtaposition of words was not 
accidental, or used merely for the sake of variety, let us. 
compare the other modes that might seem to be equivalent,: 


namely, mpiv ’A6padu elvac éyo elt, or mpiv ’Abpadu ye-_ 


véobat éy® é&yevouny ; and the difference is not only to be 
" perceived, but felt. In consequence of our using the soli- 
tary verb to be for both thodes of existence expressed by. 


eli and ytyvoyat, the English fails, and ever must fail, in’ 


* setting forth the truth in all its fulness. It is not extrava- 
gant to suppose that our Saviour here intended, and the 
’ Jews. understood, a direct reference to: Exodus, iii,, 14—T 


AM that | AM—where the Septuagint employs the partici- _ 


ple of eivé as a name or personal appellation of the Deity; 


corresponding to the Hebrew mre, or nin, namely, ‘O - 


*"QN hath sent me unto you. ‘There seems, also, good rea- 


son for the opinion that this term, 'O "QN, may, in some. 


other passages, have the force of a descriptive appellation 
' (as: one of the! Divine names), instead of being a mere par- 
ticipial copula.. As in the noted passage, Rom., ix., 5—~'O- 
‘QN, éni névrwv Bede, ebAoynroc ele roy alavak-sOf 
whom, according to the flesh (kata odpxa), was Christ, The- 
Tehovah, God over all, blessed forever. The Hebraism, 


~~ 
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kata odpka (rw324 *5), is the. only form of:expression in 
that language, which at all corresponds to the Greek cata 
yéveowv ; and, by keeping this in mind, we find that there 
is. the same contrast, Rom., ix., 5, as in John, i., 1, 2, 14: 
“Kai. Abyoo odpé éyévero. Transfer the Hebraistic idiom 
to more’ philosophical Greek, and this contrast would be 
thus set forth: xar’ odolay,éy dpya iv 6 Adyoc—Kara -yé- 
‘veow, oaps éyévero.’ Compare, also, Rev.,i., 8, "Eye elye 
6 dv Kai 6.av>- We are aware of the objections to all this, 
and have no. expectation that it will have much force with 
those who entertain different views in theology ;- but some 
such impression of a referénce to Exodus, iii., 14, is very 
naturally left on the mind of one who ‘believes, on other 
grounds, in the Divinity and eternal self-existence of the 
being here styled The Logos. This impression receives 
strength, also, from the supposition that the language of the 
Septuagint version of Exodus, iii., 14 (6 dy), had already 
passed into a. descriptive appellation, and been ranked 
among the Old Testament names of the Deity. | 
Should it be thought that we are too much inclined. to 
represent Paul and John as Platonizing, or as indulging in 
the.use of philosophical language, we would simply refer, 
in the case of the former, to, Acts, xvii., 28: "Ev abr@, ydp 
Sauer, xai xivotipeba nai.éopev—*In him we Jive, and 
move, and-are.” “The allusion heré, a8 well as in other 
parts of that chapter, to the language of the Greek. schools 
is too plain to be mistaken ; and it does not seem ‘extrava- 
gant to suppose, that the Apostle had in mind the. Greek 
_and Hebrew names respectively of their Supreme Deity. | 
The etymology of Jehovah is suggested at once by Exodus, 
iii., 14. It may be called the proper name of God, or, as 
he styles it himself, his memorial to all generations—The 
Essentially. Existent one (6 dv); the Being who. has life in. 
himself, and who is the source of existence to everything 
else. In spiritual substances, Jifecand being are the same. 
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The two roots in Hebrew expressive of these two ideas, 
namely, mn and mn, are so nearly alike, that they may-be 
regarded as from one source, and, in some cases,-as nearly 
synonymous. ‘ Hence: the appellation so-common in the 
Old ‘Testament, The Living God: 'To say that this is in- 
tended merely to distinguish the God of the Jews from the 
dead idols of the Heathen, or from their deified dead-men, 
is not to give it half its meaning. None of the Heathen 
nations, any more than the Romanists of modern times, 
were ever so besotted as to worship their idols without re. - 
garding them, in some measure, as the representatives of _ 
living and immortal beings.. The epithet, therefore, must 
have had a higher significance, and seems to refer to this 
name Jehovah—The Being that not only exists, but exists 
necessarily—who has life in himself, unoriginated and:un- 
caused—that Divine existence which the mind is compelled 
to admit a priori, as the ground of the belief in all other ex- 
istences, or as a necessary truth, the contrary~of which, 
when fairly presented, cannot be admitted without bringing 
darkness over every other truth. Hence the appeal so oft- 
en found in the Old Testament, “As J live, saith the Lord,” 
-is used to denote the highest ground of certainty. _Gese- 
nius and other German critics, indulging their propensity 
ever to undervalue the: testimony of the Scriptures, and to 
lessen our reverence-for their aritiquity and sacred author- 
ity, assign an Egyptian origin to this name, and deduce-it 
from an inscription upon the temple at Sais, as given by 
Plutarch: ’Ey@ elute 7d yeyovdc kai bv nai éoopuevov.— I 
am that which‘has been, is, and shall be.” This’ inscrip- 
tion, although, perhaps, itself comparatively modern, may 
have contained an old Egyptian sentiment; and yet such - 
an admission would not militate at all against the pure He- 
brew origin of the name, and its derivation from ideas ex- 
isting in the patriarchal ages, or in that common early the- 
ology which was transmitted pure to the Jew, while it was 
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corrupted by every other nation. To the same early source: 
must.we look for the notion on which-was grounded the 
etymology of the Greek Zeic¢, and which presents so.strong 
a contrast with the corruptions of the subsequent mythology. 
Although it may-not be precisely the same with the prim- 
itive idea of the Hebrew term, there certainly seems some 
approach to it. There is no need of travelling, as some 
have done, to the Sanscrit for the origin of this term. It 
seems as purely Greek as Oed¢ and Aaiuwy, and nothing 
canbe more simple, or less liable to the charge of being 
’ forced, than-the etymology which Plato gives us in the Cra-" 
tylus. He derives Zetc, Zjva, from ¢qv, to live: Ob yap 
Eoriv tly Kai toicg dAdo raat boric éoriv alttocg uaAAov 
Tov Civ 7} 6 dpywr ze Kai Baotrede THY TavTwv.— For to 
us, and to all other beings, there is no one who is more prop- 
erly the cause of life than the ruler and king of all things.” 
At all events, it is. sufficient for our present argument, that 
this;was the received and- probably well-known philosoph- 
ical etymology in Paul’s time, and we have every reason, 
therefore, to suppose that he alludes to it in-this famous 
passage of his sermon at Athens. In the words Séyev and 
éouév, we have the radical Greek and Hebrew ideas com- 
bined in one description, composed of terms severally sig- 
‘Nificant of: motion, Jife, and-esserice ; as though Paul had 
said, he is our: Zev¢ and our Jehovah “ Fortin him we live 
and are, as some of your own-poets have said,” &c. We 
are nomore required, by this view, to suppose that the Apos- 
tle meant to exercise any false liberality towards the cor- 
rupt polytheism or idolatry of Athens, than that his most 
evident allusion to the language oftheir schools was de- 
signed as any sanction to the follies and monstrosities of 
some parts of their philosophy and poetry. , eres 
For some of the more. striking of the many passages in 
Plato’s dialogues, in which there is this marked antithesis 
between celui and yiyvouat, see the Theetetus, 153, E.; 
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155, A., 157,.D. : Aéye roivuy el cot dpéonet TO ph Tt el» 
val, dAdAd -yiyvecOat dei GyaGov nat Kady, &c.; Republic, 
525, C.: prrocdpw dé, did 70 Tig "OTEIAL Gmréovelvacr, 
TENEZEQS égavadbvre: 526, P., 527, A., 527, B., rH del 
"ONTOS, yvaol¢g gore  yewmeTplinn, daa’ ob Tov moré Tt 
FITNOMENOY,. 508; E., P.; Parmenides, .138, E.,: 141, 
C., 154, C., D., 161, 162, A., B.; Philebus, 63, C., where: 
he defines physical pleasure, or the pleasure of sense, as 
ever yéveotc, but never ovoia: we dei yéveots éortv, ovata 
6& obs tote Tenapdnay jdovacg ;, Phedrus, 247,.C., D.jE.5 
Hippias, Maj., 294, B. C.; ‘Timeus, 28, .A., B., dc:,-29, 
37, C., D,, E. ; together with passages from: the Sephista, 
too numerous for citation, and the Phedon, everywhere.’ 


XXV. 
Ancient Divisions of Motion. According to Plato. Accord- 
~ ing to Aristotle. Distinction between Téveorc and ’AAAot- 
wots. The Atomic Theory more favourable. to ne: 
than the Doctrine of Occult Qualities. 


Pace 25, Lins 22. "Eotw roivuv FA pev Erepa aaubs 
xivetv wivgoc, éavtav dé ddvvatovoa dei pia tu. He 
speaks now of the two orders of motion, taking. the word 
_ kévyore in its most extensive sense, as including all the spe- 

cies before alluded to, namely, circular, rectilineal or roth, 
separation, concretion, augment, diminution, generation, and 
corruption ; or, generally, all that is expressed by the word 
petaboan, or change, internal or external, according to-that 
definition of Aristotle, taéca xivnose €f GAAov ele GAAo bor? 
petaboaAj, nai yéveotc kai PO0pa waatrwe, Arist., Metaph., 
"x. (xi.), 12. From this it may be seen how much more. - 
extensive it is than the corresponding English term:, The . 
two kinds of motion here spoken of are.not so much to be 
regarded as species distinct from the others, but rather as__ 
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two general ideas, each embracing all the specific varieties 
mentioned. Plato here, however, must be regarded as: un- 
usually careless in his specifications, since, according to 
the fair import of the languaye, these two-must be consid- 
ered as species reckoned with the rest, and yet it is evi- 
dent that this was far frem being his intention. 

Pace 26, Line’2. évdryy. It is not obvious, at first, why 
,this is called the ninth, since there’ are but six mentioned © 
just before it. - It. would, -however,; be the ninth according 
to the following enumeration, taking opposites together : 


1. Tlepipopa. ms ae . 2 Tomxh perdbaare. 

3. Svyxprotc. 4. Ataxpioic. 

5. Abgqotc. . » 6, bit. 

7. Téveocg.- 8. &Bopd. = 

9. Kivnote Erepor xevoioa xai 40. Kivgou éavriv xivoica Kal 
ig’ érépou xevovmern. : Erepa. 


The last two, however, as we have remarked, are not strict- 
ly species, but genera, including, respectively, all the rest; 
and so, in what follows, the writer proceeds to regard them. 

Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh., Hypotyp., iii., 8, § 64, enu- 
merates but six species : 1. tomexy perd6aatc (localis trans- 
itus) » 2. prow? peraborg (naturalis. mutatio), or dAAviwore ; 
3. adénore (augmentum) ; 4. peiworg (decrementum) ; 5. yé- 
veow (generatio) ; 6. pOopd (corruptio). Compare Aris- 
totle, Phys. Auscult., vii,°2, where he enumerates three 
genera, which he afterward divides into. a great variety of 
species, many of which have hardly any other differences 
» than their names: "Ered dé tpeic elot xevijoeic,- 7} Te Kata 
zérov, kal Kara Td ToLdy, Kal Kata Td ToGéy, dvayKn Kai 
ta kivovpeva tpla. 'H wey odv Kata torov, dopa: 7H dé 
Kara Td Tory, GkAolware* 4 dé xaTa 7d Troady, abtnore . 
wai d0(orc. “ Since, then, there are three causes of motion, 
namely, in respect to space, in respect to quality, and in re- 
spect to quantity, there must be three corresponding mo- 
tions or movéments, The first of these is called dopd, the 
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Second, ‘dAAofwore (or change), the third, incrément and 
diminution.” The scholiast on the passage of Plato before 
us has a much better division ; first, into corporeal and 
psychical, and then into the subdivisions of space, quality, 
quantity, and essence, on the one hand, and into the last. 
two enumerated by Plato, and here called the ninth and 
tenth, on the other: Tij¢ xuvjoewc t uév owparinh, Kata 
Térov, kaTa TOL6THTA, KATA TOGéTHTA, Kat’ obolav* 7 dz 
oxy, 7} dAro kwodoa br’ dAAov d8 Kivovpévn, h avriy 
Te Ktvovoa kai Erepa Svvayévy. © Compare, also, Aristotle, 
Phys. Auscult., v., 3, viii:, 7; De Generat. et Corrup.,i., 1, 4. 
‘In this last-cited treatise Aristotle endeavours to present 
the distinction between yéveore and dAAoiwore. - His gen- 
eral statement is clear enough : ’AAAdiwore pév orev, bray 
brrouévovrog tov brroxerpévov, aloOnrod byroc, perabadAg 
év roic abtod maBeowv: olov Td oGma bytatver Kai radu 
nave, brropévov ye tabté* Kai bd yaAnde arpoyybAoc; dre 
68 ywrioerdic, 6 airog ye Gv. brav dé bAov pérabaAAy, jn) 
brouévovroc aloOnrow tivoc, H¢ broKetpévov Tod abrov, 
GAN’ olov bE tdatoc dip, H) &E dépor Hup, Tod wav Hb é- 
vEeowe TO TOLOdTOY, TOD J? GOopd, wadLora d2 dv h peraboAy 
yiverar 8€ dvatobfrov elc aloOnrév. “ Alloiosis “takes 
place when tlie subject (some object of sensé) remains the 
same, while there is a cliange in its passions. As, for ex- 
ample, the body is healthy, and again is sick, yet remains 
the same body; or the brass is at one time round, and at 
another angular, yet still the same. But when there is an 
entire change, the’ subject no longer remaining the same, ° 
but. it being as though from water air, or from” air ‘water 
should arise, such a change i is, in respect to the one thing, 
a generation, and, in wh ap apt to se: mgs a ga or cor- 
ruption,” &e. > a 
In applying til however, i it will be found to be ail a 
“matter of degrees, unless it is determined what constitutes 
“totality, or an entire cast: as also what i is meant by 7roi- 
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orn¢, property, or quality. This must be viewed in refer. 
ence to two theories, one of which, or the atomic, considers 
all ravéryTa¢, or qualities ‘of bodies, as arising from the site, 
figure, motion, and order of the atoms of which they are 
composed (@¢ Anudkpito¢ Kai Asiximméc aot, Yécer Kai 
tdééet rovTwv && wy elat, Arist., De Gen. 'et Cor., i., 1), and 
the affections they produce in us; according to-which, all 
change of quality is ultimately to be resolved into topical 
motion, producing a.change in the situation, order, and nu- 
merical combination of the particles ; such as modern chem- 
istry shows when, the constituent atoms remaining the same 
in kind, a new substance arises from the difference in their 
arrangement and ‘proportion ; so that, for example, , what 
once was common atmospheric-air becomes nitric acid, &c. 
The other was the theory of occult qualities, in which Aris- 
totle was a believer. This maintained that the: figure, site, _ 
motions, and order of parts.or particles remaining the,same, 
or being identically the same in two respective bodies, they - 
might differ greatly in their properties ; and there being no- 
thing in the matter in respect to. locality, number, propor- 
tion, magnitude, motion, or any sensible, phenomena, to 
which this’ difference could be assigned, it was styled: oc. 
cult. Hence, in one place, Aristotle endeavours to show 
that two. bodies might both be absolutely: full, or a plenum, 
and yet one might havea property of heaviness or weight, 
the other of lightness; one might have a property of hard- 
ness and the other of softness, and that the one might even 
be compressible while the other was incompressible ; since 
the phenomena ofthinness (wavéry¢) or density (ruxvé- 
Tn¢) were no proof of.a vacuum, or the contrary. ~ 

In this view, dAAoiwore and yéveote can only be regarded . 
as differing in degree, xara Td 7roady, unless yéveoie is ta. 
ken for the change kata 7d Troy, or a change of the oc- 
cult quality itself, which was entirely independent of the 
disposition and motions of the parts of the matter. On the 
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other shivoryy there is a marked distinction between them, . 
as the one (4AAo(worc) would. refer to such.a change of par- 
ticles as would only affect the aggregate sum, the other (yé- 
veotc) to such a change ‘in site, order, motion, and combi- 
nation, as would destroy the former &éc¢, and give rise toa 
néw one, constituting a new law or-nature: “AAAolwoue 
would be a change in the alo$yrd, addressing itself solely 
to the sense ; yéveote, a change in the vonrov, or idea, ad- 
dressing itself to the Soiree and AT Ra the ob- 
ject of science. 

The ‘atomic theory has been Gonsh nile being teats 
ical, because” atheists have held it. Cudworth, however, 
very conclusively shows ‘that it is, on the contrary, most 
_ favourable to theism, because, allowing to matter nothing 
but atoms, figure, site, éc., the mind that thinks rigidly is” 
compelled to bring in something to. set these atoms in mo- 
tion, and, since it discards all occult qualities as unmean- 
ing, it is obliged to xesort to Spirit as the direct author of 
all those original impulses of matter which are generally 
styled properties. See The Intellectual System, chapter i.,_ 


38-45. On the other hand, this other doctrine, which, at ~ 


first view; seems more spiritual, as apparently maintaining 
the existence of a secret something besides the mattet, and, 
therefore, as more favourable to religion than the dry theory 
of atoms, is, in reality, the great hot-bed of “atheism, ever. 
dispensing with the presence of the Deity, as long as ‘these 
blind occult qualities can be brought in to justify what would 
fain seem a jealous reverence for the Divine honour. =~ 
Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus, - 

This doctrine ‘seems to have given rise, in the minds of 
Aristotle and others, to this distinction between Torx? pe- 
raborh, local change, or change i in space, and iar ge Soret 
movév, or Change of quality, as the ‘two great and distinct’ 
orders embraced under the term xivyjozc, or motion in its 
— sense; whereas, if the other view be correct, ‘the 
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second is’ as much local motion as the first, that is, local 
motion internally, although there may-be no departure from 
the circtmscribing space in which the whole body is con- 
tained; so that all change would be motion in the modern 
sense of the word, and there would remain only the two’ 
genera which Plato numbers as the ninth and tenth, and — 
which the scholiast has styled owyatixy and wvyK7 ; all 
the. rest being mere differences arising from direction, de- 
gree, separation, or concretion. Plato’s division, although 
somewhat affected by this doctrine of occult qualities, is far 
less dependent: upon it than the others we have mentioned, 
and what he says of the Kadeornxvia bic and its change- 
savours most: strongly: of the other theory. ‘On. other 
grounds, we are persuaded that Plato’s view was more. in 
accordance with the atomic doctrine, which resolved: all 
motoTntac into the motions, figures, ‘sites, &c., of ultimate 
particles. This ‘seems to “agree best with the spirit of the 
“‘Timeus ; and, indeed, there are some parts of that dialogue 
which are unintelligible-on any other supposition.. .Cud- 
worth maintains that Plato, as well as Aristotle, was a be- 
liever in the occult theory ; and that’ he was led to adopt it © 
because he saw that the other had been held by atheists. 
We aré satisfied, however, from a very :careful examination, 
which cannot be here presented, that this is a mistaken 
view of his philosophy. . It is sufficient to say, that nothing 
would be so fatal to his main argument in this very treatise, 
as the admission of any occult quality, which is neither to - 
be resolved into the combination and disposition ofthe par- 
ticles, nor into thé- higher power of spirit ultimately moving 
upon them. ‘The atheist would ask for no better auxiliary, 
to resist successfully all that might be advanced about the 
necessity of that older and self-moving essence, soul.“ Give 
me 4 place to stand,” said Archimedes, “ and I will move the 
world.” “Give me occult qualities,” the atheist might say, 
“and I ask the aid of no God in constracting a universe.” 
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. : XXVI. oa . 
Adbroxtvyatc, or Self-motion of Soul. Energy or Action be- 
longs to the Essence of the Deity.. Whether on this View 
God must have created Worlds from Eternity. Aristotle’s 
Misrepresentations of Plato on this Point. His own Doc- 
trine. ; 
Pace 26, Line 9. Iaody éppaueveotarny kai tpaxti- 
' Khv dtapepévrwe. Such strong expressions as these gave 
occasion to Aristotle to assert, that Plato taught the doc- 
trine that the first cause was an eternal energy or activity 
ever. employed, that is, évépyeva, in distinction from déva- 
futc- He even most unjustly seeks to confound Plato’s: 
Eternal Spiritual Mover with the everlasting agitation of, 
‘the self-moving atoms of Democritus and Leucippus: Acd 
Evioe Trovovery dei évépyetay, olov Aevuinmrog kai TIAdtwv. 
dei yap sivai paar kivnow: GAdAd dia ti, Kai tTiva, ov Aé- 
yovowv.. “ Some make it an everlasting activity, as Leucip- 
pus and Plato. For they say that there is an eternal mo- 
tion, but by reason of what, and what, they do not tell us.” 
Aristot., Metaph., xi. (xii.), c. 6. This disparagement of - 
Plato, by associating him with the atheists, Leucippus and 
Democritus, is merely done to set off his own dogma, that 
“the first. essence was immoveable:” 671 dvayxn eivat. di- 
diov Tiva ovoiay, adxivynroy ; in which proposition, taken in 
its true sense, we shall see that Plato most fully agreed 
with him. In another part of this same'chapter, he infers, 
that if there be an eternal xévqoce, its very essence must be 
activity (évépyera), in distinction from power (divapyec): El 
yap ph évepynoet, ob« Eorat kivnoic: Ext obd’ el evepyjoee, 
4. © obcia abrig divayic- ob yap éorat Kivgotc didtog + év- 
déyerar yap 76 dvvduer dy, pH elvar. Aci dpa elvar dpynv 
ToLavTnY, AE 7 ovoia évépyera— For if it should not-ener- 
gize, there will be no motion ; neither if-it should encrgize, 
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while yet its essence was only (divaysc) power or poten- 
tiality.,. Even in that case, there will be no eternal motion ; 
for that which exists, év dévayer, in potentiality, admits of 
not-being. Therefore there haaais be some such principle, 
whose very essence is energy.” ’ 

In stating the objections to the doctrine, he misrepresents 
Plato in his usual manner, by drawing the unsound infer- . 
ence, that the First Causg must have been ever engaged, 
from.its very nature, in the work of creation, and that, there. 
fore, the universe must have been eternal: Sore ove avjv 
Greipov xpovor ydoc 7} vid, dAAd Ta abra dei, 7 TEpLddw, 
q GAAwe, einep TpdTEpov évépysta dvvdpews. el dé TO adTO 
dsi. meplod, dei Tt dei pévery Evepyovv—* So that there 
could have been no chaos or night for an infinite (or indef- - 
inite) time ; but the same. things must have been.ever taking 
place, either in a circuit or in some ‘other manner, if-activ- 
ity (évépyeca) is older than ddvayig.: But if the same. eter- 
nally took place in a circuit, then there ‘must have ever been | 
ssemiing continually energizing, or putting forth active’ 
power.” Metaph., xi. (xii.), c. 6. 

Aristotle was never careful to do Plato justice ; although 
it would be easy to show—the modern declamation to the 
contrary notwithstanding—that their philosophy was sub- 
stantially the same; the main difference .arising from the 
Stagyrite’s studious care to-adopt, in many. cases, a different 
phraseology, for the purpose ‘of creating the appearance of 
a wider. disagreement than: really. existed, and from:his-con- 
tinual disposition to pervert and misstate Plato’s real mean-. 
ing. His misrepresentation here,-whether wilful or not, 
arises from-his utterly confounding the two aspects under 
which our philosopher defines his tenth species of xivyote,. 
as avTqy te Kivovoa—«al Erepa duvvapyévy. Inthe first only ° 
did he hold it to be eternal and essential. In this respect, 
too, however much it may be above our comprehension, he, 
regards it as purely spiritual, or, as the scholiast defines it, 
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psychical, in distinction from topical motion ; as. something 
ever energizing within itself, and only presenting the see- 
ond aspect when exercised, kata rérov, in the generation, 
creation, and changes of the topical universe. What Plato 
meant was this, that the First Cause was something. more 


‘than dvvawec; an eternal activity constituting its. véry-es- 


sence, yet by no means necessitating it to act out of itself, 
until, by an exercise of will, it should give rise to/an out- 


ward universe, which, although actuated by, remains clear- . 


ly distinct from, this everlasting energy. © °° * © | 
We have likewise an example -of the gross. manner: in 
which Aristotle misstates Plato, in another assertion of this 


- same chapter, wherein he charges him with inconsistency 


in respect to his first Mover or Eternal Soul: *AAAd pay 


' obd8 TAdtwvi ye olév re Aéyecy hv olerac apy elvac bvi- 


’ 


ore TO. aird éavtd Kivodv. borepov yap Kal dua TO odpave 
H weyf, S¢ pnor—“ But, surely, neither is Plato’ able to 
tell us what he means by that which he sometimes thinks 
to be the first principle, namely, his self-moving power ; for 
soul, he says (in a certain place), is cotemporary with the 
heavens, or the material universe.” Aristotle undoubtedly 


would convey the inference, that this is inconsistent with 
‘the doctrine of the Eternal Spiritual Mover as-laid down in 


the tenth book of The Laws. The position which he cites 
is from the Timeus, but the careful reader can Hardly fail 
to ‘see that there, by puy7, Plato means the anima mundi, 


‘which he expressly represents as’the direct production of 


the Eternal Father, who formed it together with the’ body 


of which it was to be'the plastic power; whereas through- 


out this book, and especially the present argument respect- 
ing motion, he employs the term ‘soul for the immaterial 
principle which was prior to all creation and generation of 
matter—in fact, as another name for the Eternal Deity him- 
‘self—and this wide difference could hardly have been un- 


known to one; who must have sae merece with the dia- 
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logues of Plato, especially such important portions of them 
as the Timeus and this argument* against the atheists. 
One cause of Aristotle’s misconception may have been 
his.own unsound definition of motion, which necessarily 
excluded this tenth species, which Plato makes the ground 
of all the rest: ta@oa ydp Kivnoig é& addov el¢ GAdo borit 
petaboAn. Metaph., x. (xi.), c..12. In other places, how- ° 
ever, he seems to mean the same with our author, and even 
to go beyond him in the sublimity of some of his ideas re- 
specting the first Mover: Compare, for this purpose, the 
last chapter of the last book of Physics, and the seventh 
chapter of the eleventh book of the Metaphysics. ‘The 
First Cause he styles d«ivnroy, not, as we: think, in the” 
sense of inattivity or quiescence, but as incapable of being 
moved, or of deriving its motion from anything external or 
antecedent. This, instead of being divayuc¢ alone, he him. 
self describes as essentially.an Eternal Energy : érei dé 
tore 7d Kevobpevoy Kai Kivovy, wécov éori Tt, 6 ob Kivobpe- 
vov Kivei, didtov, Kai odvota nai évépyeca ovoa. Metaph., 
xi. (xii.), c. 7.. He sometimes even transcends Plato, and 
seems to intend the energy of vov¢ as something higher 
than a merely psychicalt first mover, if he does not rather 
mean an dpy7, or principle of a still higher nature even 
than this, namely, the moral and final cause of the heaven- 
ly motions. We allude especially to that most remark- 





* There cannot be a doubt, that, in the passages we have quoted, 
Aristotle has reference to thi8 tenth book of The Laws ; for nowhere 
else does Plato talk in the same style about motion and the first mo- 
ver, unless it be in some of the subsequent books of this very trea- 
tise. In the Timeus, the argument is conducted in a manner alto- 
gether different. This, then, together with other references which 
Aristotle makes to-the Laws, as a production of Plato well known 
in his day, ought to be conclusive evidence of their genuineness. 

+ Plato, however, in this argument, evidently uSes pvy7 for all that 
is incorporeal, including intellect (vot¢) as well as life and motive 
power. 0 ¢ 
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able passage, where he says “that this dpy7, or First 
Cause, moves the heavens, as being loved—xivei d2 we épw. 
pevor,” c.7. By this, Cudworth supposes that he meant to 
represent a second moving power, or soul of the world, 
which, “ enamoured with this supreme, immoveable Mind, 
. did, as it were, in imitation of it, continually turn round the 
heavens.” Intellectual System, vol. ii., p. 313, Eng. ed. 
We cannot, however, discover any solid grounds for this 
opinion, and would rather regard this as a mode of expres- 
sion, by which the Stagyrite would give the first place in ~ 
the series of moving causes to moral reasons—what he 
himself so tersely styles, 7d ed kai Kadde, or the well and 
jit, and what Socrates was fond of denominating-ré BéAri0- 
tov, the best, It was this principle which produced that 
motion of the Highest Heavens or sphere, on which all in- 
ferior motions depend: é« -roradrn¢ dpa apyne hprnrat 6 
obpavoc kai 4 dio. In this language we think there can 
be discovered some allusion to Homer’s golden chain ; and, 
indeed, the whole style and sentiment of the passage seems’ 
far more: in accordance with the semi-poetical philosophy 
of Plato than with that ofthe dry and rigid Aristotle. . No- 
thing could be more Platonic than this conception of the 
universe eternally moving on through love of The First 
Fair and The First Good, attracted rather than impelled, 
and ever tending to the object of its admiration, as though 
it were striving to develop, in the harmony of its varied 
physical influences, that all-perfect idea bi which it was 
enraptured. 

We may compare with all this a eabindt passage from 
the Phedrus, of which Cicero has given a version in the 
first book of the Tusculan Disputations, ‘sect. xxiii.: “All 
soul is immortal, for that which ever moves must be eter- 
nal; while that which moves another, and yet is moved by 
something else, since it hath cessation of motion, may have 
cessation of life. But that alone which moves itself, seeing 
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that it never leaves itself, not only never ceases energizing, * 
but is also the fountain and beginning of motion to all other 
things. This can never either be born or perish, or all the 
heaven and earth collapsing must stand still, and never 
again find a renewed source and origin of motion. For, 
since it is evident that that which is self-moving is eternal, 
we need not fear to say that this is the very essence and 
reason (Adyoc) of soul, or, in other words, its very nature,” 
Oe TavTn¢ oven dboswe yuxnc. Phedrus, 245,D.. We 
need not remind the reader that in this passage, as well as 
in the tenth of The Laws, the term sou/ is taken collective- 
ly for the oldest soul, as the source of all animation, and in- 
cluding all other souls as in some way proceeding from it. 





2 RR ae 
“The Words Aéyoc, eldoc, and iéa. — 

Pace 28, Line 9. “Ev pév,rijv eaten by 68, Tig oboiac 
tov Adbyov: &y dé dvowa. * One thing the essence, one 
the Aédyoce, reason, definition, or notion of the essence, and 
one the name.” Adyor, when rendered reason, is. not to be 
taken for the faculty of the mind to which we give that ap- 
pellation. It more properly signifies the reason of a thing ; 
the reason as existing in a thing, perceived, ¢ r, rather, un-. 
derstood by the mind, or the rationale. ‘It is not the reason 
why the thing exists, or the final cause, as w often 
term, but, rather, the constituting cause, \ Aristotle calls 








"7d té jy elva, that which makes anything what it is; a 


particular modification of the general idea of existence. The 
Aéyog is that which is the object of the mind’s intellection 
(notia) ; that which binds together (primary sense of Aéyw). 


_or gathers into a unity for the soul’s contemplation—that to 


which alone the évoua, or name, belongs, and without which 
the thing itself is only an object of sensation. 


mir AND bvoua, 
sail wotlk tu imes difficult to distinguish 
- between Adyoc, elk ind id ( nelusion to which 
with some de- 
is the notion or 
he mind contem- . 
paraté from such a 
the thing itself—as 
dir G in it; lWéa, the 
t from mind, and also 
hich it is manifested. 
st is the great question in 
philosophy to the second term, which is the 
one -Aristot t fond of using, there #s no real dis- 
agreement between him. and Plato. If we reject the thi 
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XXVIII. 
Distinction between Abyo¢ and bvopa. 
‘Pace 30, Line 3. Td éavrd xiveiv bye Adyov Eyew thy 
avtiy ovolar, jvrep tovvoua, 6 dy névrec, puyny npoca- 
yopevouev. The order of this rather complicated sentence 
‘would seem to be this: pe Ty adriy oboiar (Kab?) fvrep 
70 bvoua mpooayopevouer, 5 di) TavTEec (mpooayopetovat) 
woynv, Adyov Execv—ro éavTd xiveiv. “You say, then, 
- that that very essence, of which we predicate that name 

_ which all men predicate, namely, vy7, or soul, hath for 
its Adyo¢ self-motion, or abroxivnort.” See the notes and 
explanations accompanying the text, 

‘It.may, perhaps, be objected, that Plato is ‘aii these’ 

important positions on-mere words, to which he assigns. his’ 
own arbitrary definitions or notions. But what is meant hey: 





an idea, and the exelent a any 
minds, a logical contradiction. >! 
The mamning, of them, therefore, cannot be arbitrary, ex- 










hich are not dopeindiint on language, ts 
ts of the school of Locke would hold, 
So far, human speech may be re- 


“may have been the result of conven-~ 
isage, instead of any. natural adapted- 
d to sense. We may give to the Adyoc, or no- 
Boisanc. We may call it puy7, eae 

mus, anima, Geift, or soul; we may etym 
a associate this Svoua with any such sensibl 
nomenon as we may fancy comes thes ‘nearest to th 










way the bvopea may | onti 
not conventional. In all 1, 


that of body—and we wap as a matte find 
it in every tongue we- may in - The idea aha 
’ calls for the name is implanted t 76a as one of the fixed _ 
s of our being. ‘The metaphysical notion of soul Bi. 2 
Tian self-energy, abrokivnorc. Of this notion we’ 
oe i. 2 ' _R 2 
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cannot divest ourselves. Hence, after proving, even from — 
physical premises, that there’must be somewhere se/f-mo- 
tion, the mind attaches this Adéyoc to its évowa, and affirms 
that this self-motion is soul, puyf, Geift, &c.—being the 
same unchanging notion, whatever be the name—and that 
this name, although affixed to the flowing and varying sen- 
sible phenomenon from which it may have been etymologi- 

_ cally derived, ultimately represents the immutable Aéyoc 
of which that sensible* phenomenon is the symbol. 





* To dwell on this distinction between dvoua (or pijua) and Adyo¢ 
at greater length, we may say, that the former simply represents a 
sensible perception or action (alo@jrév), or what Plato sometimes 
calls eidwAov ; the latter, a thought, an idea (/déa), the intelligibile, in- 
telléctum, or vonrév, being no part of the sensible image or action, 
but suggested or symbolized by it. All words, being a communiea- 
tion from mind to mind, through matter, must array the thought, du- 
ring its passage, in the garments of the flesh, or, in other words, 
must originally represent something sensible. The dvoya, then, in 
reality, goes no farther than this sensible image or action, which it 
primarily presents. There are but two stages in the process. The 
Aoyoc, on the other hand, goes beyond this, and represents the intel- 
ligibile, or vontév, of which that image, action, or aie#nrév, is but the 
symbol. Here, then, are, in fact, three stages, and the eldwAov, or 
action, which the word, as’ dvoua, presents, does itself re-present. 
something still behind it. The life of language is gone, when, with 
respect to abstract terms, the primary sensible images have faded 
away and become unknown, or, in other words, when this second 
stage in the process has been left out, and the word stands for the 
thought, in the same way that xand y represent quantities in algebra. 

The same term may be regarded both as dvoua and Adyoc. For 
example, the word circle, as a name, merely presents that round, 
sensible image, which, as far as the eldaAov is concerned, is the same 
to the vision of an animal as-of a Newton ; as Aéyoc, it suggests that 
cardinal idea, involving all the properties of the figure, which i is pres-- 
ent to the mind of the mathematician, and of which this eidwAov is 
itself the word or representative. This cannot be better expressed 
* than in the language of Plato himself, if the Epistles can in any way 
be regarded as genuine: xtxAoc, rd Eni 7d péoov Ex tov boxdtwy teov 
dnéxov révrn, AOTOS dv ely éxeivov rep otpoyybhov Kat mepipepec” 
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It is not a vain support to rely upon language. We may 
say, in the words which Plato puts into the mouth of Cra- 
tylus; Olwac pév pelgm tiva Sévamey elvat }} dvOpwreiay, 
tiv Yenévnv Ta TPOrTa dvipata Toi¢g Tpdypacy. Cratylus, 
438, C. As is shown in this last-cited dialogue, it follows, 
in its origin and progress, aii inward. necessity, and must, 
therefore, possess inward truth and necessary correctness.* 
It.is a striking proof of its Divine origin (we mean in the 
bounding, defining, classifying, and combining of ideas, and 
not in the outward vocal sounds affixed to them), that the 
atheist or materialist cannot use it ds it is, but must change 
the meaning of.its terms to suit non-existent notions, to — 
which it never has been and never can be adapted, without 
introducing confusion extending far beyond the particular 
cases of amendment. He must have an entire new dialect, 
and thatytoo, one which will ever destroy itself by the con- 
tradictions, discords, and jarring inconsistencies which must 
exist between its parts, in every attempt.to express the doc- 
trine of death in'words necessitated to glow with a life which 
no efforts can wholly quench. 

It has been well observed, that there is no leggings un- 
der heaven in which the atheist, the pantheist, or the man 
who denies the reality of moral distinctions, can talk five 
minutes without a logical contradiction, or, in other words, 
a war of ideas:. Should they-formh a néw one, and take the 
utmost pains to adapt it to their philosophy of darkness, it 
will be found to be built on a disarrangement of the neces- 
sary and logical elements of speech, and must soon perish 
by reason of its own imate contradictions. No such Babel, 
formed in opposition to the high decree of Heaven, can ever 
bvoua kat Kéx2oc. “The word circle, representing the idea of equal- 
ity in every direction, from extremities to a central point, is the 26- 
yoc of that to which roundness, and periphery, and circle, are the 
names.” Plat., Epist., vii., 342, B.. Compare, also, the gery 
201, 202; Sophista, 221; A. 

* See Schleiermacher’s Introduction to the Cratylus, 
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i stand. ‘The ideas of incorporeal substance, of eternal erst 
ities, of moral distinctions, cannot be separated from lens ** 





é guage. The proof of soul and of God is stamped upon it as re 


. the Platonic or Socratic ape especi Ih 
: importance it attached to innafe notid 


entatives of them, in Cicero, / 





disserendo sic —— quanquam. 
tamen non esset judicium veritatis. in 
(vovc¢) volebant rerum ct com: lm 
neam cui crederetur, quia. cerneretid, 

set, (rd dei Svra), simplex et unin 


Kai doatrwe) et tale quale esset, 
_ jam a Platone i ita nominatam : nos. recte ae F 
















—. dice OF enim autem omnes hebetes et + 


a Sarin arbi car percipere ullo modo eas tes 
quz subjecte se 8 viderentur, que essent ita mobiles 
(féovra) et concitate, ut nihil unquam unum esse constans, 
ne idem quidem, quia continenter laberentur et fluerent om- 
nia. Itaque hanc omnem partem rerum opinabilem (doéao- — 


. T6r) ‘appellabant.- Scientiam autem nusquam esse. soot : 


bant nisi in animi notionibus atque rationibus-(Adyoc), 

\ de causa definitiones rerum probabant, et has ad. omnia,:de_ 
quibus disceptabatur, adhibebant. Verborum explicatio pro- 
babatur, qua de causa queque essent .ita nominate, quam 


ao appellabant. Argumentis et.quasi rerum notis* 






at, in qua tradebatur omnis dialective. diss 


is ratione concluse. , , ¥ 


ad probandum et ad concludendum id quod ~. 


ros 
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a .¢ 
@ *« 


. :* or, , 

Infinite Distance between Self-motion and Motion by Impulse. 
Impassable Chasm between Spirit and Matter. The Word 
ohooh} Principle of Euphonic Attraction. 


so 30, Line 13. ‘Ap’ ody oby 7 dv’ Erepor . 
; kite Ae This is a very complicated maa 
, with s ; iy anomalies, although the gen 


my i ear. The following is a very free ren- 
dering : ‘ that motion, which takes place in’ one 


thing by reason of another, but which never effects. that 
cr a have motion mi by itself—is not such a 

iple of motion, we say, justly styled second, and even 
the» most remote in degree of all such numbers, however 


great, as any one choose to use in, the computation ? 
being, in truth, that of pea change which is p 
culiar to a soulless body.” order of the ister paae( 
which, however, we are co ce noAdoorh for 
moAAoar#y, in consequence of the change of position) would 

e as follows: devrépa Té Kai ToAA00T?) ToGOUTwY dpLOucy 
érécwv tig dv BovAoto aditiyv dpiOusiv. The general 
sense is, that motion by impulse, or the motion of matter, 

though it may be next in order (devrépa), is yet almost 
infinitely removed from self-motion, or the motion of soul ; 
that i8, by a distance greater than ay limit assignable ; in 
numbers. 

It is another mode of saying that there is an impassable 
chasm between them, by which they are forever parte 










assigned to two distinct worlds of being. alizing 
naturalists have ever been. striving to fill 1 up ¢ ge this. 
chasm, either by a direct connexion throug sub-. 


tle thatter, or imponderable agent, or occult qua it 
some tertium quid which might identity in one 01 
sence e these two motions, or, rath e g 
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their strivings—to make the higher a result,of the lower. 
These efforts, however, from the days of Plato to the pres- 
ent, have been all in vain. The distance between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural, or between the spiritual and ma- 
terial, must ever remain impassable by any uniting essence. 
The most ethereal motions of matter, even of that class of 
substances which the ancients included under the general 
names 7rvp and alOjp, and which the moderns have styled 
imponderable agents, make no approach to the self-motion ~ 
or avroxivnote of Spirit. However subtile and attenuated 
they may be, yet, as matter, and falling under that one idea 
of matter to which we have before alluded (page 142), the 
laws of our minds (from which we cannot escape, and aside 
from which there is, to us, no such thing as truth) compel 
us to regard them as destitute of all motion and all property 
of motion in themselves—in fact, as much so as the most 
ponderous mass of lead or iron. Plato was deeply sensible 
of the importance of this fundamental position, and there- 
fore he labours so earnestly, even at the hazard of being 
thought tedious and prolix, to maintain it. We have made 
the remark before, and yet its importance and its adapted. 
ness to our present subject will justly warrant its repetition, 
This point being’ conceded to the atheist, namely, that self- 
motion may in some way be an occult property of matter in” 
itself, or that the least and most ethereal atom in the uni- 
verse could ever get. in motion without the aid of that older 
and higher something to which he has here assigned the 
Aéyo¢ and the Svoua ; or that there is the distance of a hair’s 
breadth between the ultimate ideas of change, cause, and” 
the action of spirit—this, we say, being conceded to the 
atheist, all is lost. If this can be conceived of, or is not at 
war with the idea, or Rébyoe, of matter, as given us by the 
laws of our own minds, then may it also be conceiyed of as 
» having an occult adaptive property, and the conclusion can- 
not be resisted, which would alike establish’ materialism i in 
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tespect to man, and pantheism (whieh is; in fact, the same 
doctrine) in respect to the universe, * : 

TloAAcorqy, as it appears in this sentence, is 4 very pe- 
culiar word. It signifies one of many, a fraction whose de- 
nominator is a very large number, and hence its name—an 
infinitesimal part. Compare the Philebus,-44, P.: ra 7oa- 
Aoord oxAnpérntt; where it is put in direct contrast with 
oxAnporara, as an infinitesimal fraction opposed to a.su- 
perlative. There is also a peculiar grammatical anomaly 
in this word. ‘According to the order of it8 construction in 
the ‘sentence, it should be ToAAooTH, since it regularly re- 
fers to devrépa, and must be taken in connexion with it. It 
is, however, made accusative, in consequence of its position 
after the infinitive, dpcOuetv, and by the attraction of abrijy, 
This differs from the ordinary case of attraction which ex- 
ists between the relative and antecedent, It may be styled. 
euphonic, because it seems t affect words solely for the’ 
sake of euphony, or, rather, homcophony, and on the riere 
ground of contiguity in location, although very remotely re- 
lated in all other respects; so.much so, that, in this way, 
great violence is sometimes done to thé true grammatical 
construction. There is no ‘need of resorting to any various 
reading, or to any conjectural emendation. We have ‘no 
doubt, from the location of the word, that Plato wroté 7oA- 
Aooriv, however harsh thé construction may appear to us, 

The position of tooovrwv also seems very awkward, and 
yet (although we: cannot well keep it in that place when 
we adopt the order for a literal translation) it is easy to see | 
that, by standing where it does, it has a much stronger em- 
phasis than though it Had occurred in the beginning of the 
clause ; as though we should thus paraphrase it in English: 

“ However great the number, carry it as high as you please, 

still by 30 much (rooobrw) is it remote,” &c. ‘This princi. . © 
ple of local or euphonic attraction, although it sometimes 
interferes with grammatical smootliness, is undoubtedly in” _ 
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accordance with the genius of the language ; and no true 
scholar can endure the attempts which are sometimes made 
to divest it of this peculiarity by means of pretended emen- 
dations. 





4 XXX. , 

Argument of Ancient Atheists, that Apparent Evidences of 
Design were only Evidences of Subsequent Accommodation. 
Things (they said) older than Knowledge of Things, and 
therefore older than Soul. — 


Pace 31, Ling 8. Tpdrot dj Kai 70 Kai Bovahoerc nat 
Aoyopol mpbrepa owpdrwy, k. 7. %. The full force of this 
cannot be appreciated unless we keep i in mind the objection 
against which it was directed. The ancient atheists said 
that soul was the offspring or result of matter, and conse- 
quently younger. -Hence what theists would call evidences 
of design, or.of mind’s preceding matter, they would regard 
as merely subsequent accommodations to an accidental ex- 
isting state of things, which, had it.been any other, would, 
in like manner, have drawn after it the only usés and ac- 
- ¢ommodations to which it could be adapted; and which, in , 
that case, would have carried with them like appearances 
of previdus design, or, as Lucretius has most ore ex. 


pressed it, 
Nil adeo natum est in corpore, ut ult 
Possemus, sed quod natum est, id procreat usum. 
Lucretius, i iv, 832, 


Thus, for example, they would say, in accordance with 
their theory, that teeth were not made of a certain shape | 
with the previous design that the animal should eat herbs, 
but that, bécause they happened to be of a certain form (and 
there was no reason in themselves why they should be of 
one form rather than another), therefore nature-applied them 


‘ 
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to the use, and the only use, adapted to their accidental 
structure. Again, if certain bodies had, in the course of 
ages, received from tXyn elongated projections from the 
main trunk, or an attenuated and flexible shape, or.a round- 
ed form, in all these cases, they would have said, and did 
say, that that animation residing in them (which was itself 
but a junior art, the production of an older déarc), when it 
found itself thus cireumstanced, made the. best of its condi- 
tion, by accommodating the one to a walking, the other to 
a crawling, and the other to a rolling locomotion. So, also, 
had they been acquainted with some of the arguments of 
‘our modern natural theology, they would have denied that 
the revolution of the earth on its axis was adjusted to twen- 
ty-four hours, with any design that such a period should 
correspond to designed circumstances im the . alternating 
changes which occur in the économy of the animal and 
vegetable-tribes. On the contrary, they would have. con- 
tended that, in the eternal.and fortuitous dance of tvy7, the 
earth having received such an accidental impulse as just 
produced the aforesaid period, nature, in time; accommoda- 
ted to it the intervals for the exercise and relaxation of hu- 
man bodies, together. with all the periodical vicissitudes 
which seem to have relation to such a revolution ; and that, 
had this accidental period been of any other length, the 
same adapting @vove and téyn would, long before this, have 
brought all the earthly economy into perfect harmony with it. 
_ This ‘argument, ‘of which we have given ‘an imperfect 
’ outline, they carried to great length, and it is easy to see 
that it is capable of a most extensive and subtle application. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for any one who admits the 
' doctrine of occult properties to any extent in matter, to give 
a direct an8wer to the objections drawn from it ; and yet we 
believe that not a vestige of any skeptical doubt which it 
may produce can remain upon the mind, after reading Pa- 
~ ley’s most valuable work on natural theology. As a specu- 
S) 
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lative argument, this doctrine of subsequent.accommodation, 
as opposed to a previous designed use, may have a formi- 
dable appearance, but it vanishes on a close observation of 
natare, because the soul, in such observation, instead of re- 
ally relying on a posteriori facts, cannot divest itself of that 
a priort view which believes in design, and looks for de- 
sign, and carries along the preconception of design as in- 
volved in those ideas of God and treth with which it enters 
upon the investigation. 

Plato, as we have seen, overcomes: the difficulty by be- 
ginning with motion instead of evidences of design ; thence, 
from this more remote point of view, proving the higher an- 
tiquity of soul, then of the aets or exercises of soul, one of 
which is BodAgocc, purpose, or designe 

Another sabtle objection from this same school was, that 
knowledge, being the knowledge of things, must, therefore, 
have been posterior to things ; hence that mind was young. 
er than matter. In this they, of course, rejected the doc- 
trine of any other knowledge than that of things, or that the - 
mind or intellect contained, in any sense, its own ideas or 
intelligibles (vonté); making it to be all from without by 
way of impression from the external workd.* If this be 


* Should it be said that the objection may be stated in‘the same 
way in respect to ideal or eterhal truth, and that there must have 
been’ vonré before vodc, or trath before knowledge, the only reply is, - 
that God is at the same time, and from eternity, both vot¢ and vonrov, 
tnielligens and intelligibile, or intellectum. It is the absolute neces- 
sity of some such view which suggested to the most profound 
minds of antiquity the idea of a plurality in the Divine nature, a dis- 
tinction: of two hypostases, at least, with a third, puvyj, to. which 
they were related, and in which they were united. Instead of being 
contrary te reason, it was the highest result to which she arrived 
(if the truth was not rather obtained from some primitive revela-. 
tion), as her only refuge against the cheerless and incomprehensible 
conception of an eternal, solitary monadity, or the- equally difficult 
conception of anecessary, eternal, dutward universe, towards which 
the Divine love and the Divine ‘intelligence might be directed, 
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atheism, as it most assuredly-is, when held im relation to 
the Divine Mind, what shall we think of the corresponding 
doctrine when applied to the human soul? If we start from 
the conclusions to which such inquiries lead us, it should 
be borne in mind, that the only possible defence against 
‘ them must be found in that ideal philosophy which supposes’ 
a knowledge belonging to mind, as mind, whether it be Di- 
vine or human, entirely independent of things, or of any out- 
ward world. ‘The above atheistic objection is also express- 
ed by Lucretius, with far more of poetry than piety: 

Exemplum porro gignundis rebus, et ipsa 

Notities hominum Divis unde insita primum, 

Quid vellent facere, ut scirent, animoque viderent ? 

Quove modo est unquam vis cognita. principiorum, - 

Quidnam inter sese permutato ordine Possent, 


Si non ipsa dedit specimen natura creandi? 
Lucretius, lib. v.; -_ 


Bo SI Secs Se See 
: XXXI. 


Platonic Doctrine of the Evil -Principle. of *Avdykn, or 
Necessity. 


Pace 32, Linz 2. Avoty pév yé Tov Riarev under T100-— 
pev, THe Te edepyéridoe Kal tHe Tdvavria duvapévnc bts. 
yaSeo@a:—“ Nothing less than two, at least, the one that 
does us good, and the one that is able to do the contrary.” 
We have. hefe presented, in the most unequivocal terms, 
that grand defect in Plato’s' theology, which occasionally 
mars, by its presence, almost every part of his otherwise 
noble system. It is most clear, from this and other passages 
in his dialogues, that he held the doctrine of two’ uncreated 
principles or souls, one good (or the benefactor, as he styles 
him), the other evil. Neither Plato, however, nor Zoroas- ‘ 
ter, can be charged: with the absurdity of believing in two . 
‘Supremes: They avoided this by rimning into the incon- 
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sistency of. supposing that the evil principle. although. un. 
created, was under the dominion of the good, constantly. 


controlled, and ultimately to be completely, conquered bytite 
This doctrine, likewise, made harsh discord -with almost’: 
every other part of his philosophy, especially his views of. 
the origin of the universe, as set forth in the Timeus, , where 
no mention is made of a distinct evil soul; and yet, when 
we examine thé matter closely, it is difficult to see how he 
could have come to any other conclusion. Plato had no.” 
other guide than reason, aided, perhaps, by a dim and cor. 
rupted tradition of primitive truth; and reason can account 
in no other way for thé existence of evil, without charging _ 
it upon God as its immediate author. It is evident, from 
the manner in which he ever speaks on this subject, that 
he had a deep conviction of the essential goodness of the 
Deity, and that he felt himself sorely pressed by the diffi- 
culty of reconciling with this goodness the evil which he 
saw everywhere existing in the world. On this point, 
compare what he says in the second book ofthe Republic, 
379, .B., C.: ovxovy dyabdc 5 ye Sede TH byte Te, Kai AeK- 
téov obrw—* Wherefore is not God really good, and must 
we not thus ever affirm?” “O.dé ye pndév Kandy motel, 
obd? dv tivog eln kaxov “AITION. ovx. dpa ndévtwy ye airi- 
ov 70 dyabov, dAAd TaHr pév ed exdvTwr altiov, THY dé 
kaka avairiov. od’ dpad Sede IANTQN dy ely “AITIOS, 
@¢ of modo Aéyovowy: GAN dAlywy pev-toic dvOpdroig - 
alrtoc, ToAAGY dé dvattiog> MOAD yap éAdTTw Tdyabd THY 
kakav jyuiv—* But he doeth nothing evil (evidently taking 
xaxov here in the sense of physical evil), nor could he be 
the cause of anything evil. The Good.cannot, then, be the. - 
author of all:things, but only of those that are good, while, 
he is never. the author of the bad... God cannot, therefore, » 
bé the author of all things, as the many say, but only of. 
few things is he the cause to men, &c., for our good things 
are much fewer in number than our evil things.” He does 


s 
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“not, in this place of the Republic, directly speak‘ of the evil 
principle, but leaves it to be plainly inferred: Tav dé xa- 
KOv GAha atta dei Cnreiv +a altia, GAN ob riv Sedv— - 
“ Of the evils, then, must we seek some other cause, and 
. not the Deity.” After this, he proceeds to censure Homer 
for his'‘myth of the two casks which lie in the court of Jove, 
one filled with good and the other with evil, from which he 
dispenses to mortals severally.as he will.* When we read . 
the’ impressive application of this great truth which Achilles 
makes to the case of Priam, we cannot help recognising 
the poet as far more orthodox than-the philosopher, and as 
coming much nearer to the true teaching of revelation. He 
was. so, however, because, instead of yielding his mind to 
the perplexing and insurmountable difficulties which attend 
every. merely speculative: view of the matter, he simply 
gives utterance to one of those universal and. unvarying sen- 
timents of the human soul, which tould have:come from no — 
other source than a tradition .of the primeval fall-and the © 
woes consequent upon it. - - 

Reyelation removes this difficulty, seapecting the origin 
of evil, not by. solving the mystery, and bringing it down to 
the level of our understandings, but by imposing silence 
upon reason, in her attempt to investigate a subject alto- 
‘gether beyond her powers. The Bible does not shrink 
from the solemn declaration, I form the light and I create 
the darkness ; I make peace-and I create evil; I the Lord 
do ALL these things ;{ and yet, at the same time, it sae 





Aowoi-yép re wios karaxelarat Ev Asoc otdee, 
ddpov, ola didwot, Kaxdy, Erepoc dé, édwv. 
¢ pév w’ Gupttac doin Zeve, x. t. A—ITliad, xxiv., 527. 


+ Isaiah, xlv.,7. There can be no doubt, from the mention here 


of the light and the darkness, and from the connexion of this remark-. 


able declaration with the prophecy respecting Cyrus, that there must 
have been intended a special reference to the Zoroastrian or Persian 
doctrine. 3 we F 7 *, in Py 
$2 
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forbids the impious thought, that the Divine Essence can 
hold any communication with sin. Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. Evil shall not dwell with thee. The 
caviller may say that this is cutting, instead of untying the 
Gordian knot; and that, according to this, revelation teach- 
es the apparent contradiction, that God creates evil, and yet 
is not the author of sin, without which there could be no 
evil. It is even so. There ts a contradiction to our un- 
derstandings, but it is a contradiction to which we must 
submit, or receive all the contradictions, mysteries, absurd 
ities, and total darkness of atheism. It has been well ob: 
served, that this great difficulty lies, in some form, atthe ° 
very threshold of every system which has the least title to 
be styled religious, in order to teach us that some things 
must be received as matters of faith. This, instead of be- 
ing at war with reason, is, in fact, its highest dictate. It 
presents an incipient faith as the only condition on which 
everything else is to be understood, and declares that we 

‘are shut up to it by something higher and stronger than 
reason itself, even the necessities of our moral being. 

Let those who, in such a case as this, will not take the 
Bible as their only guide, devise, if they can, a better sys- 
tem than the one which Plato and. Zoroaster felt themselves 
compelled to adopt, although they must have been well 
aware of the difficulties, and war of ideas,or first. princi- 
ples, in which it involved them. They could not believe 
in two Supremes on account of the logical contradiction, 
and yet, if they held that the evil soul was inferior to, and 
capable of being controlled by, the Good (as they unques- 
tionably did), the same old objection comes back with all 
its force. The position to which our philosopher manifests 
80 strong 4 répugnance is only $0 changed as to make God 
the permissive, instead of the positive author of evil. Small 

“gonsolation in this; especially when taken in connexion 
with that melancholy declaration just quoted by us from the 
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second book of the Republic, that “our good things are 
much fewer in number than our evil things.” 

It should be remarked, however, that. Plato’s evil princi- 
ple differed, in some most important respects, from the evil 
spirit made known to us in the Bible. The former, al- 
though recognised by him as a wWvy7, or soul; was not so 
much a moral or spiritual, as a physical power. It was _ 
the dark, foolish, disorderly, intractable, chaotic, evil spirit — 
of matter (if we may use so paradoxical 4 term), on which 
the Good God was ever exerting an influence, in bringing 
it from chaos into harmony, although that influence was 
ever resisted, and sometimes exercised with great difficulty. 
It is to this he alludes in the Timeus, although in this lat- 
ter work we find no trace of that animation and personality 
which is ‘assigned to the evil principle in the tenth of The 
Laws. In the Timeus, too, although possessed of motion 
and a sort of blind activity, it is a hinderance, or an obstacle, 
rather than an enemy: BovdAnOeic ydp 6 Sede dyaba pév 
névra, pdavpov dé pndév elvan, obrw d1 rav boov jy dpa- - 
Tov raparabav ovy hovylay dyov, dAAG KLvobpevov* mAnu- 
pedde Kal draktwo, xara dbvauey elo Taétv abtd Hyayev 
&e the atatiac. Ofc yap ov7’ jv ob7’ ~ors TOT’ APIE- 
TQI dpav GAAo rAjv 76 KAAAIZTON—* For God, wish- 
ing that all things should be good, and that there should be 





* On this and some few similar expressions in the Timeus: has 
been grounded the argument for the common position, that. Plato 
held to thé eternity of matter, and that it posséssed a principle of ~ 
its own, independent of the creating and constantly energizing pow- 
er of the Deity. Should it be admitted that our philosopher is justly 
chargeable with inconsistency, still we contend that. the positions 
assumed in the Laws in respectto the inertness of matter, and the 
superior antiquity of soul, should have ‘the greater weight, inasmuch. 
as the extracts from the Timeus are merely incidental declarations, 
whereas the latter form the very heart and substance of one of his 
most studied and elaborately-prepared arguments, See farther, on 
‘ this subject, Note L., On the Ancient Doctrine, De Nihilo Nikil-fit. 
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nothing bad, thus taking in hand the visible (or material), _ 
neyer at rest, but ever moving about in a strange and disor. 
derly manner, as far as he could reduced it from disorder 
to order. For it is not permitted (ob Séucc, it is morally 

* impossible) for the Best Being to do anything else than the 
best.” -Timeus, 30, A. So, also, in that trinity about which 
so.much has been said, and which but faintly appears in. 
any parts of his authentic dialogues, the wvyf, or third hy- 
postasis, seems to be rather a benign physical influence, 
than to make any approach to that renovating moral power 
which is revealed in the Scriptures. If we: should: dare to 
institute’ any comparison, we would say that it has more 
resemblance to them of Genesis, i., 2, and Psalms, ci Civ.5 
30, than to the 7vevua of Paul and John. * 

The truth is, that, on this: great and difficult sabjecs of 
the existence and origin of evil, the mind of Plato seems to 
have wavered, and to have had different opinions at differ-_ 
ent times. Here he very briefly, yet very distinctly, avows 
his belief in a personal evil soul. In the Republic he leaves 
it as a matter of inference, contenting himself with the dec.’ 
laration, that God is the author of good, and of good only, 
while, at the same time, he asserts that the evil predomi- 
nates, at least in the present state. In the Timeus, it is a’ 
lower order of being, the dark and chaotic principle. of mat~. 
ter, possessing something of a positive character, yet still 
without anything psychical or animate in its nature. Inthe 
Politicus, or Statesman, thére is a view, in some of its fea- 
tures, allied to this, yet capable of being resolved into what 
modern theologians would call a mere permission of evil, 
as a negative principle, deriving its power from occasional. 

~ withdrawals of the Divine presence and superintendence. 
This we gather from that most singular myth, in which he” 
represents the universe as subject to alternate revolutions. 
of. immense length, during one of which good and perfection. 

- predominate, while, i in the other, anoee the good, for a 
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-long time, exerts an influence, through habit, even after the 

withdrawal of the Divine Presence; yet evil and disorder, 
"being introduced by degrees, iricrease more and more, until, 
finally, Old Chaos comes again, and total destruction would 
ensue, did not God once more resume the long-abandoned 
helm. It is.a portion of Plato’s works on which but little 
attention has been bestowed, and yet, in consequence of its 
always having seemed to us to possess a deep theological 
interest, we give the passage to our readers at some length, 
and in a very free version: “God himself, at one time, 
guides’ this universe (fvprod7yet), and turns it round. 
Again, he abandons it to itself, when the periods of its des- 
tined times have received their full complement ; when, be- 
ing animate, and having had wisdom implanted ‘in it from 
him who harmonized it at the beginning, it commences of 
its own accord to move in®a contrary direction; and this. 
tendency to a retrograde motion a~!ses from an innate ne- 
cessity of its nature. For to be ever in the same relations 
_ (Kara ravra), and uniform, and the same, pertains alone to 
those things which are most divine ; but the nattre of mat- 
ter has no share in this dignity. What we name, therefore, 
the heavens or the universe (ovpavdv xai xéopov), hath par- 
taken of many blessed things or qualities from him who 
generated it; still, it has communion with matter, ‘and, on 
this account, it is impossible that it should be altogether 
exempt from change, although, as far as it is capable, it 
\ moves on in one regular course, in the same and according 
to the same relations. It is in this way that it gets this 
property of unrolling, or rolling back, consisting, at first, in 
the slightest conceivable change or parallax of its previous 
motion. “For anything always to turn itself is impossible, 
except for Him who is the supreme controller of all moving 
things ; but for this Being to act in a changeable manner, 
or to turn things, now in this direction, and now in the con- 
trary, is impossible (ob Séus¢, is morally impossible). - For 


- 
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all these reasons must we say, that the world neither turns 
‘itself forever, nor that it is forever turned by God in. con- 
trary circuits. Neither must we suppose that two Gods* with 
opposing purposes conduct its revolutions (uft’ adrov arpé- 
gev éavrov del, phir’ ad bAov ind Yeoy oTpépecOar dei dit- 
tac kal évavriag mepiaywydc, nA’ ad dbo Twée Bed ppo- 
vowvte éavtoic évarvtia atpépery abtéyv), but; as has been 
said (and which, in fact, is the only supposition left), that, 
at one time, it is guided by a Divine cause ;.during which 
period it receives again the acquired power of life, and an 
immortality not innate, but:imparted to it from the Demiur- 
gus; and then, again, that it goes by itself, being abandon- 
ed so long, that even many ten thousand years may: be oc- 
cupied in the revolution.” Politieus, 269, P. -~ 

The myth then proceeds to describe the alternate pe- 
riods. The first, or that which is under the direct care of 
the Deity, is represented“as the golden-age, during which 
time the earth produces all things spontaneously, without 
cultivation, and, in. general, the order ‘of all things is, from 
death to life+ This was the reign of Saturn. Good was 





* This is in direct opposition to the doctrine laid down in The 
Laws, where he maintains that there are at least two souls, one 
good ‘and the other bad, occupied in the movements.of the universe. 

: Here, however, he seems to be very much averse to such an opin- 
ion, as inconsistent and unnatural. Some would say that this fur- 
nishes conclusive evidence that the one or the other, or both of 
these dialogues, are spurious. If such an argument could be held 
legitimate, the conclusion would certainly be against the Politicus, 
since the doctrine of The Laws was followed by all the subsequent 
Platonista, and regarded as an undoubted position of their master ; 
but, in truth, instead of invalidating either, it only shows how a great 
mind wavered on the deepest question in philosophy and theology. 

t It might, however, seem, to some, to be rather a species of in- 
verted death, as-during this period the order ofall things is so than- 
ged, that the old commence a process of return to the vigour of mid-— 
dle age, manhood returns to youth, youth to boyhood, boyhood to 
infancy, infancy to entire disappearance from the ‘stage of life. In 
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predominant, although there is no little confusion in the ac- 
count which this splendid myth, in other respects so clear, 
gives of this period. It at last, however, comes to an end, 
and when the complement of the times had been filled up, 
and the change must take place, then, it is said, the Divine 
Pilot, letting go the helm, retires to his secret place of obser-: 
vation, and destiny and innate tendency are left to turn back 
the revolutions of the world: rére 6) rod mavrTig 6 pév Kv- 
bepvarnc, olov mdadiwv olakog adéuevoc ele viv abrov 
TEepiamny anéorn: Tov dé db Kéopov néduw dvéotpEder 
Eluappévn rekai Ebupvroc émOvuta, 272, E. At the same 
time, the other Aaiyovec, to whom, as presiding divinities, 
or angels,* the various parts of the universe had been al- 
lotted in subordination to the Supreme Ruler, hear the sig- 
nal, and retire from their respective provinces: Then com- 
mences the predominance of evil. Nature, through all her 
works, gives signs of wo. First, a strange ‘tremour or com- 
motion (aetopd¢g ttoAdc) is felt in every part ‘of the aban- 
doned world. After a while, however; to employ Plato’s 
imagery, the vessel ceases from the tumultuous surging 
which at first ensues, and enjoying a calm, gets at length 
into the new course in which it is destined to proceed. 
The world goes on for a season with some degree of regu- 
larity, in consequence of influences ‘being yet exerted by _ 
those laws and principles to which it had been aceustomed 
in that previous state when it was directly under the Divine 


continuation of.the same wild and strange fancy, the dead are said - 
to come out of their graves, and thus to be born again from the’ 
earth ; &x Tow terehevtyxéter ai, xeiuévow dé ty yp, mé2uv,émet Evvie- 
Tapnévoug xal dvabwaxoptvove, Execbar ty tparj—avvavaxvarovperyne 
ele ravavrig rig yevéaewc, We can hardly help thinking that in this 
singular myth may be traced the rudiments of an ancient doctrine 
of a resurrection. The general idea intended by Plato is clear 
enough, and yet so much confusion rests upon the details, that it 
Sometimes is difficult to decide to which period they in fact belong. 

* See Note XXXIV., on the Platonic Doctrine of the Animation of 
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care.*. By slow degrees the former motion, with the order — 
and harmony by which it was accompanied, is diminished, 
until, having passed.the minimum point, it makes a transi- 
tion to the contrary direction with a constantly aeqriereion 
momentum.. 

It is then that the greatest deteriorations and corruptions 
take :place ; first, of the vegetable, next, of the animal 
world, and, finally, of the human race, ‘until here and there 
a small and wretched remnant alone survive. The old har- 
' mony, the remembrance of which had not before-been en- 

tirely quenched, is now utterly extinct. The former laws 
of nature’ are all reversed, until, finally, when on the very 
verge of utter ruin—rér’ 4dn 6 Sede, KaBopav adrov ey dro- | 
piare bvra, xnddpevos Iva wh xersacberc brd tapaxng dca- 
Avbeic el¢ riv ric avowotérntog Greipov évta Térrov dby,t 
tréduv Epedpoe abrod Thu rydadiwv yryvopevoc, TA VOOH-- 
oavra kai AvOévTa oTpérpac, Koopel TE Kal EravopOdy, d04- 
varov abriv Kal dyipw. dnepydvera—* God, beholding it — 
in gteat extremity, and being concerned, lest, being over- 
whelmed in disorder and utterly dissolved, it should plunge 
again into the limitless, formless region of dissimilitude and 
-chaos, once more seats himself at the helm (from which he 
had before returned to his secret place of observation, el¢- rHv- 
avrov trepiwriv), and having arrested its weak-and dissolv- 
ed parts in their course to ruin, arranges it again in order, 
rectifies it, and thus renders it immortal,” 273, D. 

the Heavenly Bodies ; and Note-LXVII., on the Platonic Doctrine of 
the Demons or Genii. ’ 

- * Or, in the expressive deus of the original, rv rot warpo¢ di- 
* daxhv Gropvnpovetav ele dhvaniv— Still, as well as it could, remem- 
bering the teaching of its father.” The allusion seems to be to the 
fable of.Phaéton striving in vain to remember and follow the direc- 


tions ‘given him by his father, when he 80 rashly undertook to drive 
the chariot of the Sun. 


+ Lest it should plunge again into the limitless place of dissimilitude. 
That is, back again to old chaos. ‘The language strongly calls to 
soind the awiay arin of Genesis, i., 2. 


oF évdyxn, OR NECESSITY. - Qt 


' We find occasionally in Plato, especially in the Timeus, 
mention made of dvdyxn, or necessily, 48 some strong and 
apparently ‘opposing power, on which the Divine energy 
was constantly exercised, not so much in directly overcom- 
ing, as in controlling and-directing it to the accomplishment 
of the Divine purposes. Thus, in the Timeus, 48, A., he 
speaks of the generation of-the world having proceeded 
from the combined operation of vov¢ and advdéyxn, mind-and 
necessity. ‘To the former, however, he ascribes’a species 
of authority, yet of a persuasive rather than of'a violent na- 
turé: Now dé dvdyxng dpyovroc, TO ‘TreiBeiv abtiy tév 
. yltyvopévwv ta tAsiora éni 1d BéXTIOTOY dye, Tabry dt’ 
dvaykne irrwpévnc tnd recBove Euppovoc, obrw Evvidrare 
téde Td rav— But, since Mind rules Necessity, by per- 
suading her to bring to. the best results the most of things 
as they are generated ; thus, in this way, through necéssity 
overcome by rational persuasion, this universe received its 
construction.” 

By dvéyxn, here, Plato-does not mean his evil soul, nei- 
ther does he generally intend any physical necessity ari- 
- sing from motion as a property of matter (although he and 
. the Greek poets* do sometimes apply the term to what we 
_style the laws of nature, and’ it has something of this aspect 

in the present passage from the Timeus), but tather a met- 
aphysical or logical necessity, a necessity existing in the 
idea-of a thing, in its constituting cause, or that which makes 
it what it is—in its Adyo¢, or notion—in- short, a necessity 
of the mind, by which: it is compelled to include certain 
principia in the very definition of any existing or conceiv- 
able thing; and hence he employs in respect to it such 
terms as TreiOerv, and TrecBove éugpovoc, words which would 
have little or no meaning as applied to a purely physical 
necessity. ' 

* As, for example, Euripides, Troades, 893 : 


 Zebe, elt. dvaynn giaeog, elre vote Bpordv. 
T 
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For example, in the idea of matter, or rather body, im- 
penetrability necessarily enters. Hence, also, the impos- 
sibility that two bodies should ever occupy the same space; 
which we have shown (page 143) to be more of.a logical 
than a physical necessity. God cannot make matter with- 
out this.. It is no more irreverent thus to speak, than to say 
that God cannot make matter or body, which is not body,. 
or in any case go contrary to the idea of anything, and yet 
have it remain the same. - Motion is not a ‘necessary prop- 
erty of matter; and when we say this, we mean that there . 
is no law of our minds, as in the above cases, which com- 
pels us to predicate it of matter. Other species of logical 

"necessity (that is, a necessity in the ideas of things) are the 
mathematical dvéyxa. Hence, the laws of motion, being 
partly mathematical and partly physical, are necessary, so 
far as they partake of the former character. It is not ne- 
cessary that bodies should attract each other in the inverse 
ratio of the squares of their distances: had it been the or-- 
dinance of God, it would have been in the ratio of their 
cubes. _When, however, the Deity establishes such a mo- 
tion as a fact, it must conform to all the necessities of num- 
bers involved in, and which grow out of, the first simple 
formula or statement of the law. So, also, in morals, the 
idea of good may, perhaps, necessarily include the contin- 
gency of evil; sin may be necessarily associated, in idea, 
with misery. In all such cases, Plato would speak of the 
Deity not as violently overcoming necessity, but: as ruling, 
directing, controlling it, | to bring about the purposes of his 
moral government, or, in ether: words, tsing towsnda,t it “a 
kind of rational, persuasion.” 
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: XXXII. 


Platonic wep eg between the Motion of Nove and Lvy7 and 
that of a Sphere, or of the Heavens. 

Pace 34, Live 5. Ei pév 4 Eipnaca obpavor bddc & cpa , 
kak Gopa vov Kivqoe Kai repipopa kai Aoyiopoi¢ dpotav 
gio ber wai tvyyeviig Epyerat, K.-T. A.“ If the whole. 
way and course of the heavens hath a nature similar to the 
course, and period, and reasonings of mind, and proceéds 
in a kindred manner, we must certainly affirm that the best 
soul (r7v‘ evepyétida) takes care of the universe.” We — 
may compare with this the expressions, eplodoc vov-—re- 
plodog wuyic, which occur so frequently in the Timeus : 
Tag rh¢ dBavdrov yuyne tepcédove évédovy ele errippurov 
kal dr6ppvrov odua. Timeus, 43,,A. So, also, 39, where 
there is the same allusion in the expression, 4 tHe put kat 
| Gpovipwrdrne KvkAjoews treplodoc. 

After the description of the visible animal ({60v dparév), 
or material universe in which the new- created soul of the 
world was to reside, he thus says: xivnovy yap drréverpev 
abt Tijv Tov owparo¢ perore olxeiav, TOv Extra bi mept 
voor Kai dpdvnow pédiora ovoav. d16 37 Kata taba, tv 
TG abt@ nal év abt@ meprayaydv abt, éroinoe KOKA® 
KiveioOat orpepopievov—* For he gave to it a peculiar mo- 
tion of its own, namely, that one of the seven ‘which has 
the nearest relation (or- analogy) to mind and wisdom. 
Wherefore, guiding it 80 as to move always in the same 
relations, in the same place, and. within itself, he made it 
revolve in a circle.” Timeus, 33, P. We have the same 
idea. a little farther on in this tenth book of The Laws, page 
35, line 15: Td xara rabta dfrov nai doattwe Kai év TO 
ait@, kai mepi ta aitd, Kai mpdc ta aitd, nal Eva Adyov 
wal téivv play dudw xiveicbar Aéyovrec, vovv, thy te ev 
évi- depomévny lvnoty, obatpac evrdépvov dretkaopéva ho- 


. 
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paic, ob: dv rote, k. T. A.—“If we say this, namely, that 
mind and motion in one, &e., being both of them capable 
of being likened to the revolutions of a sphere, do both of 
them ever move kata ravrd, preserving the same relations, 
in a uniform manner, in the same, around the same, and 
according to one analogy and one order, we should not in- 
- stitute an iriferior or imperfect comparison:” 

This was one of the favourite speculations of Plato, and 
is kept prominently in view in the 'Timeus; so much 80, 
that, without attending to it, it is impossible to understand 
many passages in that most profound, yet strange and diffi- 
cult dialogue. He there describes the soul of the world as 
being constituted of two essences—rij¢ duspiorov Kai det 
kata TabvTa éxotone obciac nai rho ad’ mept Ta OGpara 
yeyvouevnc weptorijc¢—the one conversant with eternal, un- 
changeable, and necessary truth, vojoe pera Abyou TrEpL- 
Annrév ; the other, with facts or phenomena, or, as he here 
styles them in The Laws, the second-working motions of 


matter, physical laws, or second causes. Corfesponding to 


these, he frequently speaks of two periods, which, in very 
strange phraseology, he describes as 4 ti¢ Tabrou piaewe 
kai tig tov érépov, ‘The first he likens to-spherical. or 
circular motion (¢epouévyy év évi), and finds its: symbolical 
expression in the steady, unvarying, and eternal revolution 
of the sphere of the fixed stars or highest heavens (wheth. 
er regarded as phenomenal or not makes, in this:respect, no. 
difference). ‘The other, which he elsewhere styles a bas. 
tard reason (v600¢ Aoyropudc), is conceived as represented 
by the irregular, variant, and sometimes retrograde motions 
of the lower bodies, and especially of the terrestrial phe- 
nomena, Matter and the external world being in a con- 
tinual flux, he regarded sensation, and that exercise of rea- 
son which takes sensation and phenomenal facts for its” 
necessary hypotheses, as partaking of all the instability.of 
its ever-flowing foundation. See the Timeus, from 28, A., 
to 43, B, 
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‘There are many things which would suggest this com- 
parison to such a mind as Plato’s, combining so much. of 
the imaginative and poetical with the philosophical; and 
there are also some-things to justify it to the soundest rea- 
son. ‘Above all other figures, the sphere, in itself; may be 
regarded as the symbol of perfection, unity, immutability, 
and eternity, Complete both in sensible and intellectual 
beauty, its form-delights the eye, while its idea perfectly 
satisfies the mind. In the contemplation of its motion we 
find the analogy still more striking. If regarded as repre- 
senting the psychical self-energy of soul, or of God, it pre- 
sents a perfect resemblance in the fact, that it is motion or 
energy, without any change of the place which it occupies 
as a whole, or, in other words, combining simultaneously 
and. harmoniously the opposite phenomena of motion and 
rest—rest relative +hroughout, or taken as a whole, and rest 
absolute in the centre, while yet it is thé source fram which 
motion is diffused outward through every part;.as Aristotle 
describes it, 61d meveirar nai hpepei TW¢ th eee Physic. 
Auscult., viii., 9. 

- By a higher. and more salons salon: it may be regard- 
ed as répresenting the intellectual energy of vovc, or reason, 
when engaged in the contemplation of immutable truth. _ 

_ Both may be perfectly described by those favourite terms 
of Plato whicheceur so often in the Phsedon, and that, too, 
without~being regarded as tropical in the one case more 
than inthe other. . The’ everlasting, unchanging motion:of: 
the “old: xolling heavens,” like the perfection, uniformity; 
and immutability. of the eternal ideas, may ‘also be said to. 
be, det nara rabté—doattwoe—év TH abt@—nepi Ta adTh 
—mpo¢ 1a, abrd—iva Aébyor Kai play rad Eyovea. The 
argument here is, that: that motion of the heavens, which in’ 
so many points. is analogous to the intellectual energy of: 
the best soul, must have been its direct and first production, — 
and the object of its continual care. When stripped of its 
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sublime imagery (if we may so regent it),- the setitiment is 
equivalent to that of the ‘Timzus, already quoted? ‘O wéy 
yap (Kdonog obpavde) KaéAALoro¢ THY’ yeyovérwr, 6 dé 
(Sedc) dpioroc rHv altiwv. Oéuic 62 ob7’ Fy ob? Lore TO 
dpiot@ dpav GAdo Ai Td KaédALOTOY.. So, also, in the 


same dialogue, he represents the soul of the world, after its - 


creation by the “ Everlasting Father,” as commencing its 
spiritual and rational life (&ppovoc Biov) with the revolu- 


tion of the heavens: 'H dé éx pécov mpd¢ tov Eoxarov ob-_ 


pavov navrn dtarrAakeioa, kixdw Te abrov téw0ev meprka- 


Awpaca, avrh re év airy oTpepopévy, Yeiav dpxiy djpsaro- 


dratorov Kai budpovoc Biov mpdc tov EvuravTa xpdvov. 
After this follows that most sublime passage which sets 
forth the delight of the Eternal Generating Parent at be- 
holding this glorious work of his hands, the (Oov-dparév, 


or visible universe, with its informing soul, liviig’ and» mo-=" 


ving on in the most perfect harmony, and the celestial revo- 
lutions taking place with all the order and exactness’of a 
creation fresh from the hands of its Maker; at sight of 
which he is said to have admired, even with astonishment, 
this image of the eternal powers, and to have rejoiced-in it 
as exceedingly fair and good: ‘Qe dé xevnOév te abrd Kai 
Cav évevinoe TOv didiwy YeGv yeyovic éyahpa 'O TEN- 


NHZAE IIATHP, yydoOn te Kat eippavOeig Eri dp waar- * 


Aov buotov npdg rd napadevypa érevénoev dnepydoadbat. 
On reading this passage, one can hardly help feeling that 
some of the Christian fathers were right in supposing that 
» Plato, in his travels, had had access to the books of Moses ; 
so strongly does it call to mind the declaration, Genesis, i., 


3b: And God looked upon all which he had made, and behold, 


it was good, very good. Perhaps in some suth view as 
this may we take that remarkable expression°of Aristotle, 
kivei 62 We eptpevor, on which we have remarked, page 
194. If there were any proof that he held to Plato’s soul 


of the world, we might, with Cudworth, suppose him to” 
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have meant that ‘The Eternal Nowc turned round the heav- 
_ ens, not by a direct action upon them, but by virtue of some 
sympathizing attraction of a pervading plastic soul by which 
their motions were regulated. ~ 
On this subject we may compare what is said by Proclus 
in his commentary on the Timeus: 6 ypdvoc dia tiv mpd¢ 
Tov aldva pipnow KvKdAcioba Aéyetat, WC Kai 6 ovpavog . 
dia tHv mpd¢ TOV Novy pivnoty opaip@obac—“ Time, by 
reason of its imitation of eternity, is said to mové in a cir- 
cle, as the heaven, on account of its imitation of mind, is 
spherical, or moves in a sphere:”* In this he is comment- 
ing ,on the same analogy presented by Plato, Timeus, 37, 
P., where he tells us that as the visible rolling heavens 
correspond to that soul of the world of which it is the out- 
ward elxy, or image, so is time an image of eternity. As 
the revolving mirror seems to set in motion the heavens, the 
earth, the trees, and all the objects of the really immove- 
able landscape, so time is a revolving image or reflection of 
the fixed eternal state, and so also the visible moving heav- 
ens are the sensible and temporal representative of the 
Eternal Mind: Eldéva & érevoei xievnriv tiva al@vog trot- 
joa, kai dtaxoopav dua ovpavdy, Trovei, wévovtog aid@vog 
év évi, nar’ dpiOpov lovoay aldviov elxéva, rovtov dv di 
xpovov Ovoudkapev—* He thought to make a moving image 
of the fized eternity ; and as he arrangéd the heavens, eter- 
‘nity itself remaining forever in unity (that is, without suc. 
cession), he made an image of wemnily to proceed by num-. 
ber, the same which we call time.” In the same way, 
while the Eternal-Mind or Reason remains in everlasting 
unity (év évi), the visible rolling universe, proceeding by 
number, may be regarded as its temporal and moving im- 





* This comparison of mind to a sphere seems to have been an an- 
cient Egyptian notion; as Iamblichus fells us ‘that they. pictured 
God sitting upon the lote-tree, because its leaves and fruit are round 
like the motion of intellect. 
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age: elk@v ypoviny Kal, KevyT? Tov alwviov nai év Evi pé= 
vovrog Nov. From some such idea as this came probably 
the Latin scholastic term wni-versum, involving the ideas 
of totality and unity, of motion in every part, and yet rest 
in the centre and as a whole. So, in another.place, ‘speaks 
ing of the motion of the stars, Plato says, boa dt’ oipavoi 
Tropevopeva, iva 160’ we épodtarov % Tq ‘rehewrdry Kal 
NOHTQI f6w mpoc tiv Tig dtatwviac pipnony. piaewe. 
Timaus, 39, E. 


v 
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The Motions of the Evil Soul Irregular and’ Disorderly. The 

~ nearer an Approach to the Pure Reason, the more of Fix- 
_ edness and Uniformity. - .Atheistic Objection from the Un- _ 
varying Regularity of the Heavens ; from whence was in- 
JSerred the Absence of Will and Reason. 


Pacer 36, Line 4. Odxovy ad i ye undérore es 
nde xara ra abtd, pndé év Tait, . . . wndé Ev Tim Adyw 
kivnotc, avoiacg dv, andone eln'tvyyevfc. As uniform, reg- 
ular, immutable, spherical motion, is akin to mind, truth, 
and wisdom; so the opposite of all these (that-of which, a 
short distance back, it is said, pavixd¢ Kai dtaxTWo ipye- 
tat) is allied to that error, folly, and disorder, which, in | 
Plato’s view, were the chief characteristics of the dark and 
evil soul. How admirably does he, in the Phedon, teach 
this same doctrine in respect to the human spirit, although 
in somewhat different language, and with different imagery. 
How strikingly does he describe it as reeling and stagger- 
ing like a drunken man (ttAavwyévyn xai tapattropévn Kat 
ltyytéoa Horep weOvovea) while-oecupied solely with the 
animal life of the visible world; until it withdraws from the 
turbulence of sense, and becomes assimilated (t@ Vei@, Kat 
dOavétw, kai vont, kal povoedel kat AdiaAtT@). to the - 
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Divine, the immortal, the intelligible, the moniform, the in- 
dissoluble, the dei davtwe Kai xata TabTa Eyovte éavT@ ; 
or,.in other words, that state of everlasting energy, yet ever- 
lasting rest, of ever-active contemplation, yet eternal quiet- 
ism, which is reserved for the just in the spiritual .world. 
In this, Plato most certainly. agrees with the. Scriptures. 
He. differs, however, from no small.portion of the modern 
Christian Church, with whom it is a favourite theory, that 
the future condition of the saved soul will presenta scene 
of activity in almost every respect. similar to the present, 
and who would transfer to the heavenly state all the bustle, 
all the action, and even all the physical science of this 
lower world. - One of our’ most. popular religious writers 
indulges, at great length, in a consideration of the superior 
advantages which the celestial world will present for the 
study of the sciences of astronomy and trigonometry ; as 
though the healed spirit could find its everlasting rest in 
those pursuits that even here had failed to yield it any solid 
and permanent satisfaction. This modern doctrine would 
carry all the mutations of serise into that fired and eternal 
state of which time is but the moving image. We cannot, 
however, find it in the Scriptures any more than in Plato. 
The ideas which revelation most promiuently presents of 
the heavenly world, and which, we-also think, must be most 
precious to the truly pious soul, are those of repose-from 
the agitations of the present. scene. of probation ; of assu- 
rance; of light, of absolute certainty or freedom from all 
doubt, of e¢ernal rest ; and yet all this in perfect consistency 
with the most intense moral emotion and the most energetic 
contemplation of fixed’ and everlasting truth. We may be- 
lieve in a progress’of the soul, but in a very different sense 
from that in which ‘the doctrine is commonly taught, and 
which holds out an ever-restless, never-satisfied accumula- 
tion of outward knowledge, as the: spirit’s employment — 
throughout eternity; a progress which seems to necessitate 
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eternal doubt and eternal imperfection, and in which, after’ 
all, no real advance is ever made, because the position of 
the soul in regard to the highest truths remains as unchan- 
ged-as in the present flowing world. We-find but little, if 
any, trace of this doctrine. of progress in the Scriptures, 
Revelation seems rather to intimate that, instead of this 
eternal moving on in the acquisitions of science, the per- 
fection of the soul will rather consist-in the. beatific vis-) 
ion of those fixed, established truths, which are fundamental 
in the scheme of our redemption, and in the swelling moral» 
emotions of the heavenly éydm7—that charity to which all 
mere ¥v@ou¢ holds only the relation of a means which is to 
vanish away, and to be regarded as naught when its great 
end shall be accomplished. Nothing seems more clearly-- 
taught in the Bible than that one of the essetitial elements» 
of the eonian state is fixedness and certainty. © “Now we 
see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” 

In the Divine Soul these two apparently opposite’ ideas: 
of repose and energy meet in their highest perfection; and. 
whatever may be thought of the philosophical truth of Pla-. 
to’s comparison, it must certainly be admitted that there is 
a sublime, and even an almost divine beauty in thus taking’ — 
as the symbol of the Eternal-Mind-the steady revolution of — 
the “old rolling heavens,” ever presenting to us the images 
of power, of calm yet resistless motion, of an,ever-wakeful, 
ever-energizing: Providence, and of everlasting rest. ‘ 

Plato, in the Epinomis, or Appendix to his dialogue.on 
Laws, adverts to a very-common prejudice, which would 
draw an atheistic objection from the unvarying regularity of , 
the celestial courses. “It should be proof to men,” he, 
says, “that the revolutions of the heavenly bodies are un-— 
der the direction of reason, because they ever do the same, 
even those things which had been planned and counselled.’ 


'. ages beyond our conception. Yet the many think different. 


ly, and infer, from the fixedness and uniformity of their mo- 
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tions, that they have not soul; and-so they. come to think 
that the human is rational and animated, because they ob- 
serve in it-variant and irregular motions (which seem to be 
the result of will), but that the divine is destitute of reason, 
because it ever abides in the same fixed courses: G¢pov &¢ 
pévov tv raic avtaic popaic¢. And yet on this very account. 
. should we believe that there is 4 rational nature in the stars, - 
_ because it ever doeth the same, and in the same mariner, 
and preserving the same relations: Td Kata taird Kai 
oabtwc kai Ta ada mpdtrer dei.” Epinomis, 982, D., E. 
In this passage, of which we have given a very free ver- 
sion, he seems to be aiming to show that the stars them- 
selves are animated, yet still the argument: is independent 
of that particular hypothesis. It is equally valid, whether 
they are regarded as under the control of the Supreme or 
subordinate intelligences ; and the remarks apply with all 
their force to the position we have in hand, namely, that 
soul and reason must be steady, uniform, and immutable, in 
proportion as they are above the turbulence and irregulari- 
ties of the sensible world; and that this, instead of being 
hostile to the doctrine of a minute and special providence, 
is absolutely. essential to its perfection. ‘This sublime and 
beautiful view of the everlasting constancy of the heavenly 
motions, a8 representative of the calmness, immutability, 
and absolute certainty in the operations of that Divine Will 
which is ever one with the Divine Reason, is thus admirably - 
presented by Balbus the Stoic, in Cicero’s second book De 
Natura Deorum, sec. 22: Nulla igitur in clo nec fortuna’ 
nec temeritas nec erratio nec varietas inest ; contraque om- 
nis ORDO, VERITAS, RATIO; CONSTANTIA: Que- 
" que his vacant ementita et falsa plenaque erroris, ea circum: 
terras, infra~lanam, que ‘omnium ultima est, in terrisque 
versantur. 
In the Timeus, Plato gives us a most vivid picture of 
the converse of this truth, namely, the turbulence and rest-* 
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lessness of the soul under the overpowering influence. of: 
the world of sense and matter. We refer to that remark~ 
able passage in which he represents the inferior divinities, 
or sons of God, first introducing into the ever-flowing mate- 
rial universe those newly-formed human spirits which, had 
just been generated from the anima mundi ; if, rather, some. 
parts.of the description do not better apply to the infant soul 
of the world itself: Kai 4 uév 61) (6 didsoc math) tdbta: _ 
maura diatdiac Suevev év TO bavrov Oe. pévovtog dé, ob 
mraidec THY TOV TaTpO¢ TaéLY VOHOAaVTEC, Kai AabbyTéeC dOd- 
vatov dpxjyv IvnTov Cwov,..,. Ta¢ THE GBavarov puxie 
mrepiodouc. évédovu sic éxippytov o@ua Kai dndppyrov— 
* And he (the Eternal Father) having arranged all these. 
things, abode in his accustomed place (or mode of being). 
But the sons, having observed the- method of the Father, 
and having taken the immortal principle of the mortal ani- 
mal, bound the periods of the immortal spirit into the in-. 
flowing and outflowing body.” . Tim@us, 42, P.. This. world. 
of sense he compares to an ever-moving river, or, rather, to 

a wild and stormy torrent (KkataxAvow kai dmoppéov kdpa), 
ever ebbing and rising, agitated by tempestuous winds (¢¢Aq 
myenuatav oT’ dépog pepouévwv), constantly surging, and: 
bearing about with. all violence the young spirit doomed.to. 
commence upon. its ever-restless billows she monn of an, 

_ eternal existence. wigis | 
‘In this condition, while the infant soul is the aleion pass-> 

ive subject of impressions, which; through this sea of mat-, 
ter, invade it from without, :it is tossed about—roré pay 
évavriag mopac, ToTé TAayiag, Tore brTiacg, dAbywe, GTaK~ 
Twco—* sometimes in an adverse direction, sometimes ob- 
liquely, now erect, now supine, and, again, like one stand-. 
ing upon his head ‘(lov bray, r1¢-Sn7L0¢ épeioac. typ Kepa- 
diy pév ént rH yc, Tove dé mddac mpoobadav dyw), and. 
seeing all the phenomena of nature strangely inverted, with- 
out, reason. and without order; until (as. is the case. with) 
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some), through the exercise of the rational principle con- 
stantly gaining the victory, and aided by right instruction 
édv pév émdAaubévyral. tic 6p0n tpod? naWeboewe—it ac- 
quires calmness, abstraction, and stability ; and having thus 
escaped from this most fearful disorder, comes.at length un- 
der the abiding influence of immutable truth as exhibited in 
the eternal ideas of which matter presents only the flowing 
and varying diagrams. . The.whole passage is too long for 
insertion continuously, and some, parts are quite difficult. 
We would, however, earnestly recommend its, perusal to 
the student, not only for its most sublime imagery, but also 
for the profound philosophy of human nature which is con- 
tained beneath it. - See. the .Timeus, from page 42, P., io 
page 44, D. 


’ ~ 
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Platonic Doctrine. of the Animation of the Heavenly Bodies, 
Ancient Belief that each Nation had its own peculiar 
Guardian Demon or Genius. 


PacE 38, Lom 6.-"Hisov nai cedjvnv a ra aad: 
tpa. The next question, after deciding the nature of the. 
governing soul, is, whether it is one supreme, or many sub- 
ordinate (ulay 4 7Aelove), engaged in these offices. Here. 
is another point in Platg’s theology which has. given offence, 
to some of his warmest admirers. It has also been the sub- 
ject, of peculiar animadversion by Warburton. and others,. 
who have been as far as possible removed from the Platon-, 
ic spirit. ‘They. would charge. our philosopher here with 
an absurd polytheism, in making. each one of the heavenly. 
bodies either-a divinity in itself, or, at least, under the con- 
tio] of a separate divinity. If by this is meant that he did 
not believe in one Supreme Ineffable Power, the generator 
- and creator of all other existences, whether divine (in the 
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Greek sense of Seot; as we have explained it, page 104) or” 
human, the answer is found in places of his dialogues-too ” 
numerous to mention; and especially might we refer to the » 
remarkable passage in the Timets (41, A.), in which the” 
Eternal Parent this addresses. the inferior divinities to 
whom he had given being: Ocol Seay dv ey Inutovpyde | 
mrathp te Epywv, «. Tt. 2. His great object here is to show, © 
in opposition to the atheist, that soul, or yuy7, instead of - 
Téxn, guides the motions of the heavenly bodies. Indeed, 
throughout the whole argument, he evidently regards the 
being of a God, and of soul generally, distinct ftom, and not 
a result of, bodily organization, as facts which involve each 


other, and ‘which are shown by similar and’ equivalent’ . 


proofs. He appears to have considered even a belief in’ 
the real entity of the human soul as inseparable from an_ 
acknowledgment of the Divine existence ; so that the one 
was, as it were, the ground and guarantee of the other. In 
this respect, the language of the Hebrew oath, “as the Lord -- 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth,” expressed the true spirit of ° 
hisphilosophy. In consequence, therefore, of his constant- 
ly using these terms for each other, we cannot be certain, 
when-he speaks of soul or souls as guiding the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, whether he means that this was done 
by ‘the direct agency of the Supreme Soul, or-whether it: 
was delegated to inferior spirits ; and whether these dele- 
gated conducting powers resided severally in the bodies as 
an animating life, or ‘were separate from them. All these 
are 2 amas which do not affect his main argument. | [ a 
appear in the ‘Timeus, he here uses yy asa Foust aps 
lective term for all'that is immaterial, or, at least, as a name” 
for the Deity, and all celestial or superhuman powers deri+ 
ved from, and dépendent upon, him. - This was enough for 
his argument, without any farther precision or explanation, 

_when dealing with the atheist, who dénied all powers above” 
man, be they one or many. 


ce 
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*We may even go still farther in our apology, and main- 
tain, that if he did hold that the heavenly bodies were ani- 
mated, or that they were severally under the care of dis- 
tinct spirits, there was, in the latter opinion at least, no’se- 
rious error, even when viewed in the light of revelation it. 
’ self. The Bible not obscurely teaches that the personal | 
destinies of individual men are, in a measure, under the di- 
rection and guardianship of supernatural beings. .Churches . 
are said to have their guardian angels, according to Reve- 
lations, ii., 1, which we: prefer to take in-this literal sense; 
rather than to adopt-any other interpretation which has been 
foreed upon it in the controversy respecting ecclesiastical 
government. The same doctrine is pretty clearly intimated 
in respect to nations, Daniel, x., 20, 21, where Greece and 
Persia are said each to-have their invisible champion; 
whether of a. good or of am evil nature. There is also a. 
remarkable passage, Deuteronomy, xxxii., 8, which, if taken 
according to the Septuagint version, would directly estab- 
lish the same doctrine: When the Most High divided the 
nations, when he separated the sons of Adam, hé appointed 
the bounds of the people aecording to the number of the chil- 
dren of Israel, 9x 733 BOD}, as it is in the Hebrew, but, 
according to the number. of the angels of God—kara dpOuov 
dyyéAwv Seov—as it stands in the Greek of the Septuagint. 
We cannot account for the difference, but it certainly seems 
as though the Greek version was more consonant with the. 
context which follows, and which asserts that /srael.is the | 
_ Lord’s peculiar inheritance, in distinction from the other na- 
tions, who. seem to have been left.to. the subordinate care 
of other directing powers. This very passage, too, it should 
be remarked, is quoted by Eusebius, Prep. Evang., xi., 26, 
to prove that Plato obtained his doctrine of the Aafyove¢ 

from Moses. That such an idea prevailed among the. 
~ heathen. nations, especially the Persians, is evident. from. 
Herodotus, vii., 53: Yeot Tot TMepoida yi Aedbyxaoe. 
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The Bible teaches us also-that even the ordinary courses 
of physical events are under the controlling agency of an-. 
gelic beings. He maketh his angels winds, his ministers a 
flaming fire; as the author of the Epistle to. the Hebrews. - 
renders it. Science, with all its modern boasting, can af- 
firm nothing in opposition to this. It is a view which in- 
terferes not at all with the regularity and the apparent laws 
of physical phenomena, and, as we have seen, the Bible 
quite plainly reveals it. Nay, more, may there not be 
found some countenance there to this very doctrine of Pla- » 


to? If individuals, and churches, and nations, and every - 


department in nature, have their presiding invisible powers, 
why not the heavenly bodies? Why not an angel of the 
sun, of the moon, and of each planet? Did the ancient. 
Hebrew writers mean only physical instead of psychical 
powers, when they spoke of the hosts of heaven, and used 
that most sublime epithet, nixay.njn}, Jehovah Tsebhaoth, or 
Lord of Hosts? The Septuagint, by’ rendering: it «dptog » 
dvvdpuewv; have seemed to refer it to physical rather than. 
to spiritual agencies ; but it is a serious question, whether 
‘much more than this is not contained in the Hebrew. Was 
it. simply a sublime: personification, when it was said, He 
bringeth out their host by number ; he calleth them all by 
name ?* or when we are told that, at the création of ‘our. 
earth, the stars of the morning sang-together; and all the sons’ 
of God shouted for joy?} We have no hesitation in prefér- 
ring this, extravagant as it may appear, to that modern ex- 
treme, which would leave such an immense; unanimated 
solitude between man and the Deity, instead’ of filling itp, 
as the old Patristic theology did, with daéwovec, angels; — 
tcaes dominions, principalities, and woe ae Sac 
With helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, : 
and all that array of invisible beings, whose. existence’ ‘the : 
* Isaiah, xl., 26. + Job, xxxviii., 7. 
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Bible does seem to take for granted, although some, in for- 
mer. times, may have carried it to an extravagant extent. 
Surely we may still maintain the precious Protestant 
doctrine, that no one but the Supreme Lord of Hosts is en- 
titled to any the least species of religious adoration, and yet. 
believe in many an order of being, which, although of far 
higher rank, yet constitute, with man, an immense brother: - 
hood of ¢reated intelligences, all intended for the manifest- 
ation of the glory of Him, by whom, and for. whom, all 
things were created, whether visible or invisible, whether 
in the earth or in the heavens.. There is some reason to. 
fear that Protestants, under.the guise of a hyperspirituality, 
have gone too far in the opposite direction, to what is real- 
ly a.materializing-and physical hypothesis. When we dis-’ 
cover 4 disposition to banish in our minds all intermediate. 
spititual agencies, and, by. magnifying natural causes, to 
place the Deity at the most remote distance possible, it 
does really seem as though, if we could or durst, we would 
dispense with his presence also in the regulation of the 
universe. In -all ages, ‘a tendency to that sadduceeism 
which barely saves the doctrine of the soul’s existence in 
another state, has been held; and justly held, to be near of 
kin to infidelity, if not to downright atheism.. Far better ta 
believe too much on this subject than too little, even if we 
cannot agree, with Plato, that there is a presiding spiritual, 
speeeninte assigned to each celestial body. 


é 





XXXV. 


Three Hepotheser in respect to the Animation of the Hosiely 
Bodies. 


Pace 39, Laws 7. ‘Q¢ 7 tvotoa évric TH ‘niedacad TO 
tw, *.T. A. We have here three hypotheses. The first 
would make the sun itself an animated being; the second 

U2 ~ 
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would regard it as under the direction of an external angel, 
or Aaiuwy, having a material yet highly ethereal body, and 
making use of a sort of impulsive motion; the third would 
represent it as under the care of a pure, unimbodied spirit 
or intellect (WA% odpuato¢ ovea), either the Universal Nu 
men, or some delegated power specially assigned to that 
office. If by the last is meant only a particular exercise of - 
the energy of the Universal Soul (which view is perfectly 
consistent with his present argument against the atheist, 
although it does not fully agree with some things he, says 
elsewhere), there would be no need of any defence of Plato: 
against the charges to which we have referred. The:sec- 
ond, however, as we have seen, may be held by a firm be- 
liever in the Christian revelation. The- first is only the 
doctrine of the anima mundi applied to particular parts of 
the universe. It may be maintained, as Plato did maintain 
it, in perfect consistency with a pure theism, or a recogni- 
tion of an Eternal Spirit, not only above the anima mundi, 
but regarded, also, as its creator and constant guide. ‘There 
is most abundant. proof of this*in the Timeus, and, indeed, 
we have every reason to believe that Plato meant nd more 
by his soul of the world, whether in respect to the universe 
"or to particular parts, than Cudworth intends by his famous 
~ Plastic Nature, to which, in some places, he seems inclined 
to ascribe a species of obscure animate existence.* - In fact, 
some such hypothesis must be adopted by those who would | 
make ‘nature a distinct thing from the Deity, or a subordi- 
nate cause under the Divine reason and wisdom; as all 
must do who are averse to the doctrine that God does all 
things by his own immediate agency, or the systematic in- 
tervention of angelic’ or spiritual ‘beings. The only escape 
from one or the other of these is in that philosophy of oc- 
cult qualities, which is a mere play upon words, a mere 
apology for ignorance, and which, when catried “to its le- 


» * Cudworth’s Intellectual System, vol. i., page 346, Engl. ed. 
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gitimate results, is, as we have seen, the most favourable of 
all hypotheses to atheism. 

The independent, unoriginated essence (ab+6G¢00), which 
is above nature and above the soul of the world, is called, in 
the Timeus, ’Aidto¢ Ilatajp, and represented as the genera. 
tor of yy, and even of Nov¢. Elsewhere, and especially 
in the Republic, Plato is fond of styling him To ‘Ayadoy, 
. The Good. 


XXXVI. 


Tig "Oxnua, or Vehiculum Mundi. Examination of a Re- 
markable Passage from Euripides. 


Pace 39, Line 17. év dppaoty Exovea juiv jRAtov. This 
‘canriot be rendered, having the sun in a chariot or vehicle ; 
for the sense evidently requires that the sun itself be re- 
garded as the vehiculum of the indwelling spirit. ’Ev here 
is equivalent to in loco—év &puactv—ae dpypata—in loco 
currus—for a vehicle.* By asimilar phraseology, the body 
is. elsewhere styled dynpia, vehiculum; as in the Timeus, 
41, C.: éubsédoac we el¢ bynua. In that place, however, 
Plato has reference, not to the animating souls of the heav- 
enly bodies, but to human souls, placed, or, as he says, 
sown there previous to their more intimate connexion with 
matter in their earthly existence, that they might learn those 
universal truths which wefe ‘to be recalled to recollection 
in their subsequent stage of being.t 
. In the Troades of Euripides the same term is applied, in 
a manner directly the opposite of this, to signify, not: the 
corporeal vehiculum, but the animating, moving power. On 
account of its deep, intrinsic interest, we give the peaee 
_ in full, and dwell upon it at some length: 





* So, also, Laws, xi., 913, C.: by oboia xexriobat. 
+ Compare Origen contra ‘Celsum, ii., 60. From this came those 
doctrines which Origen held respecting the pre-existence of souls. 
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"2 yi dxnua, nmi vac Exov Edpay j 
"Oorig x61’ el od dvarémactor eldévat, 

Zetve, elr’ avdynn giceos, elre vodg Bpotay, 

Tlpoonvécuny oe: -atdvta yap dt’ dydgov 

Baivuv kedevOov, xara Aikny ra Svnr’ dyere. 

O Thou who guid’st the rolling of the earth, 

‘And o’er it hast thy throne, whoe’er thou art, 

Most difficult to know—the far-famed Jove, 

Or nature’s law, or reason, such as man’s— 

I thee adore, that, in a noiseless path, 

Thy steady hand with justice all things rules. 
Euripides, Troades, 890. 


We do not know ‘which: to admire most, the philosophy 
or the poetical beauty of these remarkable lines. The ex- 
pression, «@ti yi Exwy Edpay, relieves them, in our view, 
from all liability to the charge of pantheism. . These words, 
in the connexion in which they appear, are only applicable 
to what Plato styles uxyf ‘repxoopla; a-soul which, al- 
though pervading, is also, at the same time, above, and dis- 
tinct from, the world or universe which it moves; for y# 
here is evidently to be taken in this large sense. The last 
line, also, can only be referred to a moral power, not only 
far above pantheism, but also that view which delights in 
contemplating a God of mere intelligence. It indicates a 
special moral providence, looking to ends and varied by 
events, yet at the same time general, administered by un- 
broken and harmonious laws, pervading al] nature, silent in 
their operation, traversing a noiseless path (d:’ dabogav GBai- 
vv KeAsvGov) ; the universal moving power of earth (mun- 
di vehiculum) ; influencing and controlling all ‘things, and 

“yet in its secret springs unsearchable (dvordémaortog eldé-_. 
vat); ruling in the earthquake, the fire, and the tempest, 
yet, in itself, not the earthquake, nor the storm, but the still 
small voice of mind, apecsely. and for special ends. eontrol- 
ling matter. : 

So Plutarch, writing of the Divine Logos, or Reason, in, 
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the government of the world, uses almost the very words of 
Euripides, if he did not rather intend a quotation: gwrig 
yap 'O GEIOD AOTOS drpoodete tore nai dv’ dxpdqov Bat- 
vov KerevOov ta Svnra dye Kata dienv. Plutarch, De 
Iside et Osiri. We may compare with this a passage from 
Seneca, Nat. Q., lib. ii, 14: Deum illum maximum poten- 
tissimumque, qui ipse vehit omnia (mundi vehiculum), qui 
ubique et omnibus presto est. Compare, also, a passage 
of one of the lost tragedies of Euripides, as it is quoted by 
Eusebius, Prep. Evang., xiii., page 681: 

Lt rov abroguy, trav év albepiv 

Pipby révrov dtow turrétavl’. 

Thou self-sprung Being that dost all infold, 

And in thine arms heaven’s whirling fabric hold. 


“The idea expressed by such phrases as those on which we 
have been just commenting, may have been more ancient 
than Plato or Euripides, and may have given rise to the 
mythological representation of the chariot and horses of the 
sun. It is more likely, however, that the poetical repre- - 
sentation may have suggested the language here employed. 
We have also in the Phedrus (246, A.) this same compar- © 
ison, by which man, in his compound being, is likened to a 
chariot and horses, with their charioteer, representing re- 

spectively his animal and his rational nature, 


' 





XXXVI. 


Hieend Cran Disiiion ofthe. vgements Doctrine of a 
_ Special Providence. Mistake of Cudworth. 


Pace 42, Line 10. Tov 62 tyotpevov pév Seode elvat, 
uh ppovrigery dé, x. 7. A. We come now to the second 
grand division of the subject, and one, the treatment of 
which will probably be more satisfactory to the reader, pre. 
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senting, as it does, less of subtle physico-metaphysical dis- 
cussion, and more that is in strictest harmony with the Holy 
Seriptures. The author is now to prove the doctrine of a 
special providence against those who speculatively admitted 
the existence of a Deity, and yet could not believe that he 
concerned himself with the ordinary affairs of human life; 
especially,-what seemed to them of so little consequence— 
human sins. Cudworth asserts that “ Plato, in his tenth 
book of Laws, professedly opposing the atheists, and under- 
taking to prove the existence of a Deity, does, notwithstand- 
ing, ascend no higher than to the Psyche, or Universal 
Mundane Soul, as the self-moving principle, and the imme- 
diate or proper cause of all the motion which is in the 
world. And this (he says) is all the God he there under- 
takes to prove.” This very learned man must have strange- 
ly overlooked the latter part of this book, upon which we 
are now entering, or he could not have made so incorrect 
an assertion. It is true, that all which his previous argu- 
ment has required as yet has been the existence of such a 
Psyche ; but he now advances not only above self-motion, — 
or psychical power, to the second hypostasis of intelligence, — 
or Novg (as it may be regarded when viewed according to 
_the statements and divisions of the Timeus), but also to 
‘that still higher degree which is above mind or intelligence, 
and which he elsewhere styles Td ’Aya0év; including, in 
the idea, all moral attributes—justice and aiid as well 
. as benevolence and compassion. 

It is of this higher degree, or hypostasis, as we think it 
may be styled, that Plato, or some later Platonist, thus 
speaks, in that remarkable passage, contained in what is 
styled the second epistle to Dionysius, 312, E.: Tepi Tov 
nmavrwv Baodéa rav7’ eoti, Kai éxeivov Evexa névra: Kat 
éxeivo aitiov andvtwy tév Kaddv: debrepov d2 rrépi Ta 
debrepa, kai tpirov mepi ta tpita—* All things relate to 
.the King of all, and on his account are all things, and he is 
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the cause of all things beautiful; but the second honours 
pertain to the second, and the third to the third.” -In other 
words, He is the final, or moral, as well as the designing, 
and the efficient. or psychical cause of all things (vexa ov 
mdvta); for the manifestation of whose moral: glory all 
things are created, moved, and constantly governed. 

Every reader must admit that the admirable arguments 
which follow in the remainder of the book. are generally in 
strict accordance with the Holy Scriptures, and that Plato 
even reasons on this part of his subject in a more religious 
manner than many nominally Christian writers ; much of 
whose theology and science might fairly be ranked with 
the very atheism with which he is here contending. 


. XXXVIIL eis 
The Greek Words for Blessedness, Happiness, Fortune, &c. 


Pace 42, Line 14. dAnOecia pév obk ebdaipovec, détat¢ 

_ 68 evdatpomGopevat, kK. T. A. ‘The words evdaipwr, ebda- 
povia, do not-refer simply to a state of present pleasure or 
enjoyment ; for, in that..sense, the poets and others were 
right in asserting, and thé philosopher could not deny, that. 
wicked men are often happy. Evdaipwy, in its primitive, 
etymological import, has a much higher sense than this; a 
sense derived to it at that time, when Agijwy remained un- 
impaired in its significance as one of the Divine names, 
and had not yet been corrupted into that atheistic sense of 
Fortune which it subsequently acquired in the natural de- 
generacy of man and of language. From ed and Aaipwy, it 
would etymologically signify one who had the favour of 
Heaven; and its purest meaning would be best expressed 
by our good old Saxon word blessed. It refers not simply 

. to. a man’s present state of feeling or enjoyment, but tothe 
whole of his being and his relation to the whole; so that ° 
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one in the midst of the most.acute pain, like the martyrs in 
the flames, might be evdaizwv ; while another, in the pres- 
ent enjoyment of all the pleasures of sense, might be GOAc- 
o¢: as Socrates, in the Gorgias, describes the life of the 
sensualist as decvo¢ Kat aloypoc xai GO)10¢, and asks if any ~ 
one would dare to call such evdaipovac, or blessed, éav 
ab06vac Eywor Ov déovrarc—* even if they have in the 
greatest abundance ‘all that their souls may desire.” Gor- 
gias, 494, E. This is also the meaning -of Solon in that 
most celebrated account which Herodotus gives of his in- 
terview with Cresus; although he sometimes uses 5A6i0¢ 
instead of evdaiwv, out of accommodation to the magenp 
of the sensual Phrygian. 

Plato himself clearly gives this as the radical idea of the 
word, and seems evidently to allude to its etymology when 
he says, ob yap "ANEY TE @EQN paroré tie ebdaipwv 
éoriv—* Without the Gods no man can be called sidainwv, 
blessed, or happy.” So, also, in the Timaus, 90, D.: Act 
dé Separetovra 76 Veiov, EyovTd te "EY ada Kexoounué- 
voy Tov AAIMONA fbvotkor év ait@ dtadepovrws "EY AAI- 
MONA elvac—* He must be blessed beyond all others who 
cultivates the divine, and who has ever in harmony within 
him the indwelling God.” The juxtaposition of terms here 
leaves no doubt that there was intended an allusion to the 
radical sense and etymology of the word. There is and 
same allusion in the Orestes of Euripides : 

“Orav & 6 AAIMQN "EY 6166 ti dei dirav ; 

dpxei yap abroc ‘O GEOL, dgereiv déhwv. 

When God his blessing grants, what need of friends? — 
A friend above ee the soul’s desire. 


Euripides, Orestes, 660. 
These lines are quoted by Aristotle in the discussion of the 
question, rérepov evdaliov defjoera didwv 7) wh; Ethic. 
Nicomach., ix., 9. Even this cold and passionless writer 
tells us that happiness (eddacuovia) is a divine thing (Beiov 
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71), arid without the favour of Heaven cannot grow-on the 
soil of earth :-Ei- pév ody nal GAAG rt Sedv dort Sipniia 
avOpeirac, ebAoyov Kai Tv evdapoviav. Sedcdorov élvat: 
—*If, therefore, there is any other thing which is the. gift 
of the Gods, it is reasonable to suppose that happiness: is 
Heaven’s own peculiar boon.”: Ethic. Nicomach., lib. ic, 9. 
For similar passages, the reader is referred to his Ethie. 
Eudem., lib. i..8 ; Ethic. Nicomack., lib. 4,12; and espe- 
cially to lib. x.,8, where, treating of ebdaipovia in its other 
aspect, as-an active exercise of the soul, instead-of simply 
a state of well-being, he defines it to be a contemplative 
energy—Jewpntixh évépyeca—such as we have’ supposed 
(page 225) to form the chief element in the bliss .of the 
heavenly world. It is this which, in his view, constitutes 
’ the happiness of the Deity, and ofthat human state which 
is’ nearest to the divine, In proof of it, he asserts that no 
one of the infetior animals can ever be styled evdaipwv, be- 
. cause the term implies a state possible only in relation’ to a 
religiotis and rational being, or one who could be sensible. 
of the blessedness of the Divine favour: TO péy ydp Be@ 
“mag 6 Blog evdaipwr: roic & avOparrote é¢’ boov dpolupa 
TL THC ToladTHC évepyelac brdpxyet’ TOV 8 Gov Céwv 
_ obdév evdaipovel, érerd) obdapod Kotvovet Sewpiac’ Kai 
HadALov irdpyet 70 Yewpety, kai sddaipovetv, Wherefore, 
as he says in what follows, every such a one is SeogcAéo- 
taro, or most beloved of Heaven. » It will be seen how 
visibly, in all these extracts, can be traced the radical, ety- 

mological idea of the term, as it was exhibited in the most . 
primitive Greek, and how very similar it is to the corre- 
sponding one presented in the Bible, although the former 
may not be taken in-so elevated a sénse, and perhaps nev- ~ 
er comes up to the full étymological import which may - 
fairly be supposed to be contained in its component parts. 

The Scriptures speak of it as the blessedness of that taan 

who enjoys the Divine favour: Blessed is the man (or peo- 

xX, 
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: ple) whose God is the Lord; blessed are they who dwell in 
thy house ; who remain in the secret place of the. Most High; 
who abide under the shadow of the Almighty, Thy favour is 
life, and thy loving kindness is better than li life. -scvcy acta 

. Avodaivwr and dyodaiuovia as clearly expient, ‘the oppo. 
site view, namely, not merely present misery, but,the state 
of one visited by easure of H It is thus re- 

‘4 peatedly.used by Cidipus, in the Phonisse of Euripides, 
ie when lamenting his wretched condition asone pursued 
--*. from his earliest years by the wrath of the Gods, on account 


of his own sins and his father’s implores powante 
= cad “t me 
e. ‘APA ‘Aatov ent aii 4 


ob 
avev 3 pk anxavnoaunv. 
elev* rh épiow ‘One 6 ATSAAIMN ae 





















; ovia jr, jee ; 


es into a synonyme oa 
most t entirely. its etym« gic: 


x: 
‘ * 
+ "F. , 
ats cient ‘URES 
* # ‘By agar none of -taorial race are Wi - ithe 
 _ 2 When. wealth flows in, one man may be more harry 
. Than others of his race, ne are blessed. sre oe 


“The contrast between this ale Greek word, ae the 
one by. which‘it i is generally rendered in our own. tongue is. 


very striking. _The Saxon happiness is from hap, signifying 
bwok eine: or chance; a sense to which the Steele as.we 
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have seen, subsequently degenerated. ‘The true etymolo- 
gical meaning, therefore, of happy;.is that given by Web- 
ster, namely, “receiving good from something that comes to 
us unexpectedly, or by chance, that is, fortunate, or lucky.” 
The same lexicographer says afterward, that “he only can 
be called happy who enjoys the favour of God ;” but this is 
an idea which was subsequently ingrafted on the pagan 
root-by the Christian theology. The original Saxon word 
had nothing of the Td Yeiov or divine about it. 





XXXIX. 


+ Atheistic Argument against Providence drawn from the Pros- 
fied of the Wicked. Plato’s Language is i with —~ 


that of the Scriptures. 


Pace 43, Line 3. "H kat mpdc téhoc lowe avociove an? 
Opwrove bpdv eAB6vTac ynpatovc, «. T. A.—* When you 
behold men growing old, who continue unholy even to 
the very end of life, leaving children and children’s chil- 
dren in the highest honours—then are you disturbed at the 
sight,” &c. In what striking language is this same diffi- 
culty set forth in the Holy Scriptures, not only as perplex- 
ing the mass of mankind, but also as occasioning, at times, 
painful doubts even to the acknowledged people of God. 
Compare the complaint of Asaph in the lxxiii. Psalm: 
But as for me, my feet were almost gone, my steps had well- 
nigh slipped. For I was envious al the foolish, when I saw 
the prosperity of the wicked. Wherefore his people backslide ;* 

* We prefer this rendering for the Hebrew ws as it may mean 


to turn back, as well as to turn to, or return; although the latter is 
the most usual sense in this conjugation. ‘It may also mean, they 
turn themselves with astonishment and perplexity, as to some wondrous 
spectacle ; in which sense it would well correspond to the Greek ra- 
pérry, as used here by Plato, — 


— ee re 
, 





- 
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and they say, Doth God know?. And is there a providence 
in the Most High? So,also, Job, with still more resem- 
blance to the passage before us: Wherefore do the-wieked 
live, become old, yea, are mighty in power? Job, xxi., 7 
The sentiment may be frequently met with in classic , an- 
tiquity. It has formed the constant complaint of the virtu- 
ous’ when desponding, and the standing objection: of the 


"skeptic: As in Cicero, De Natura Deorwi, lib. iii., 33-36, 


where the doubting Cotta goes into a long enumeration of 
the virtuous men who had been neglected of Heaven, and 
of the impious who had been blesséd, apparently, with the 
highest prosperity. Speaking of the tyrant Dionysius (sec. 
35), he says, Hune igitur nec Olympius: Jupiter fulmine _ . 
percussit, nec /Esculapius misero diuturnoque morbo tabe- 
scentem interemit.° Atqué in suo lectulo mortuus, in’ Togo" 
illatus est; eamque potestatem quam ‘ipse per scelus erat 


_nactus, quasi justam et legitimam, hereditatis loco, filio tra-- 


didit. In the same strain, sec. 32: Dies deficiaf, si velim 
numerare quibus bonis male evenerit, nec minus si comme- 
morem quibus improbis optime. And then he’ proceeds to 
relate the cases of Marius, Cinna, Dionysius, together with | 
_ the: saying of the snarling Diogenes respecting Harpalus: — 
- Diogenes quidem cynicus dicere solebat, Harpalum, qui. 
~ temporibus illis predo in Pamphylia felix habebatur, contra 
Deos testimonium dicere, quod in tlle fortuna tam diu vive- 
ret. Cic., De Nat. Deor., iii., 834. ~ », 

Some minds, otherwise serious and, thought, tee sod 
almost driven to atheism by it; as is: esented i in those 
desponding-lines with which. Clasdiog commences. ane. 4 4 
his poems : , 
€ , Beper mihi dubiam traxit sententia wientem, wie 

. Curarent Superi tetfas, an nullus inesset ~ 
~ Rector, et incerto Jluerent mortalia casa. : : 
|." Nam eam dispositi quesissem feedera mundi, ~~ 
“~~ *<*  Prescriptosque mari fines, annisque meatus, | havent, 
” Bt lucis noctisque vires : tuné omnia rebar” Soy 


vd. %, 


Ce: z 
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Consilio firmata Dei— 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Vezarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Religio.—Claudian. in Rujinum, i., 12. ‘ 
‘But, while it has disturbed the pious in their desponding 
moods, it has formed the standing jest of the scoffer ; as in 
the story of the atheist Diagoras, Cicero, De Nat. Deor., 
iii., 37:, At Diagoras quum Samothraciam venisset, Atheos 
-ille qui dicitur, atque ei quidam amicus, “ Tu, qii Deos pu- 
tas humana negligere, nonne animadvertis, ex tot tabulis 
pictis, quam multi votis vim tempestatis effugerint in por- 
tumque salvi pervenerint?” Ita fit, inquit. “ Illi énim nun- 
quam picti sunt qui naufragia fecerunt, in marique perierunt. | 
’ So, also, that malignant buffoon Aristophanes puts a similar 
profane jest in. the mouth of the travestied Socrates : 


kai Rig © pape ov Kai spovluy, Sfow xai BexxedéAqve, = 

elrep Padre TovG eribpxouc, TO¢ ovyt Liuwr’ évérpyoer ; 

ovdé KAedvopov, obdé Oéwpov ; Katror oddpa y’ elo’ éxlopkot. 

GANG Tov adbrod ye veo BadAdet, kal Lodviov axpov 'AOnvéay, < 

kat Tac dpi rac ere: tt paddy ; ob ydp diy Spi¢ éxcopxel. 
Nubes, 398. 


If either Xenophon or Plato are entitled to the least credit, 
nothing could be more directly open to his real and most 
cherished saa oii : 





XL. 


The Singular Word *Arrodtorouméouat, and the Remarkable. 
Use made of it by Plato. -" 


Pace 44, Line 9. ’AAA’ édv mae olov drodtorourjoas- 
Oa, ‘This is a very peculiar and significant word, used by 
Plato, in the few cases in which it occurs,-to express the 
strongest abhorrence, and. generally employed in reference 
to some wickedness of peculiar enormity. It: signifies, to 

X 2 
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avert the Divine wrath by expiatory sacrifices or religious 
rites of the most solemn kind ; from a6, At6c, and tou, a 
solemn religious procession. In accommodation to the lan- 
guage of a later age, it might be rendered, fo exorcise ; since 
this term also comes from another part of a similar cere- 
mony, performed for a similar purpose, namely, to avert, or 
send away, evil. We may compare with this the derivative 
noun, dtrodtorroumoetc, as used, Laws, lib. ix., 854, B., C. 
‘That passage is deserving of attention, as being, in some 
respects, one of the most deeply impressive, for its moral 
bearings, of any to be found in the Platonic dialogues. The 
subject is sacrilege, and during the discussion the legislator 
. introduces a law against it with this most solemn mpoofuov, 
or preamble: “One conversing with, and exhorting the 
man, whom some evil desire, enticing by day and exciting 
by night, was tempting to the commission of this horrid - 
crime of sacrilege, might thus say—O, sir, it is no evil mere- 
ly human, nor any temptation sent from Heaven, that urges 
you on to this sin, but a certain innate phrensy which grows 
zn men from old and unexpiated sins (olotpég t¢ éupvopevoc 
&k TaAaoyv Kai axabaptwy Toi¢g avOpwToic adixnudrwv), 
ever restless (mepupepouevoc ddurnprddnc), and calling for 
vengeance on ilself.” He seems to have had in view aclass. 
of men who would be styled, in modern phraseology, given 
over—almost, if not wholly, past their day of grace, or the 
reach of any reforming means—men in whom sin had be- 
come an olotpoc, a raging disease,* or phrensy, urging them | 
on by a sort of maddening impulse, without the ordinary 
inducements of gain or sensual pleasure—men under the - 
goadings of a keenly-sensible, yet utterly-depraved con- 
science, which could only find ease in the commission of 
greater and still greater enormities drowning the recollee- 
* Such as, in the Gorgias, he styles rov2oc, namely, apparently 
healed upon the surface, but epee in the ‘bones telow—san od 
er a ) Ziensiving eam 


€ 
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tion of the lesser, as though driven to. wander. about (daurn- 
piadne) by an ever-restless internal Erinnys.- eyes 

To such a one he gives this most earnest and solemn ad- 
vice: “Otay cov npooninry Te T@V ToLObTwY Soyparav, 10 . 
éni rag "AITOAIONOMIHSEIS, lOc eri tv ea drorpo- 
ratwy lepa ixérnc, Ue ant tae TOY dvdpav dyabau Evvov- 
olac, Tag O& TOV KaKdY pedye dueTaoTpEnTi, K. T. Ai— 
“ When even such a thought should invade your mind, be- 
take yourself at once to the’ most solemn modes of expia- 
tion (drrodtoroumjcerc) ; go as a suppliant to the shrines of 
the wrath-averting divinities; resort, without ‘delay, to the ~ 
asseniblies of the good; and fly, without turning or looking 
back, from all the associations of the bad; if, peradventure, 
thy wretched disease may be rendered lighter.” One is 
strongly reminded of the angel’s urgent and alarming ex- 
hortation to Lot and his family, when he bids, them fly from 
the impending doom of Sodom: Up! get thee out of this ~ 
. place; escape for thy life ; look not behind thee ; tarry not.in 
all the plain ; -haste to escape,,lest thou be swept away. 

We may compare, in respect to this most impressive 
word, another passage in the ninth book, 878,.A., where 
the legislator is speaking of a house that has been defiled 
with murder,,and of the restoration of a family that has, in 
consequence; been rendered childless : trovtov mp@rov pév 
xaOjpacdat Kai drodtoTopTjoadbae TOV olKov xpe@v EoTw 
kata vowov. See, also, the Cratylus, 396, E.: aipov dé 
drodtoroprnoOueda Te adtiy, Kai KaBapovpeba, sevpdvTeg 
boric Ta iepéwy ta ToradTa dervdcg KaOaipery. It is ap- 
plied by Plutarch to an obnoxious person whom they would 
wish to send away—lo exorcise as a troublesome spirit. 
This. strong language Cesar is represented as using int ref- 
erence to Cato: Kdtwvo¢ pév ov napovrog: énitndes yap 
aitov ei¢ Kinpov dtedtenounhoavto. Plutarch, Ces., 21. 

The verb dto7vounéw has the same meaning, and from 
this we have a similar word, with the same solemn reli- 
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gious import, which is used by the Septuagint to. translate 
the Hebrew 53x1y, or scapegoat. ’Aroroumaiog signifies a 
victim to be sent away, with solemn religious rites, as an €u- 
piation ; and is very similar to dAeginaxoc and dmorpératog, 
which are the more common terms in classic Greek, See 
Leviticus, xvii, 8: KAjpov Eva To Kupiyy kai KAgjpov Eva tO 
azoropnmaiy; so, also, in the tenth verse of the same chap- 
ter: Tov éétAdoacbat én’ avtow Hore drooreiAas abrov-eic 


THY aroTrounjv. Clemens Alexandrinus uses: it in the_ 


same peculiar sense : émi ovg Ti) OLoTrouTTAGEL- TOV: KaKOY, 
Strom., vii., 850.* 

Plato could not have selected a stronger vote, to express 
his utter “abhorrence of atheism. By such language, he 
represents it as that abominable spirit of all evil (if we may 
use the word spirit in so strange a connexion), which he 
~ had been endeavouring to averruncate, or exorcise, from the 
souls of the young persons whom he fancies himself so ten- 
derly, yet solemnly, addressing. Some of the expressions 


used in this passage, and in the parallel place quoted from + 
the ninth book, would almost come up to the Scripture doe- ~ 


trine of demoniacal possession or Satanic influence upon 
the soul. The word zpoo.dv, which almost immediately 
follows, preserves the metaphor contained in dtodvoTmour7= 
oacGat, and is in admirable keeping with the spirit of the 
whole passage. It suggests here the idea.of sudden evil, 
violently invading, and which can only. be prevented by the 
most speedy and eflicacious remedies. Viger and Ast 
would, most absurdly, substitute zpoidv for mpootdy, thereby 





* It is thus defined by Timeus in his Lexicon: of peculiar. Platonie 
phrases : dronéumecbat kai diwGeiobar Ta duapriyara, ovumpaxtope 
xpGpevoc TH. Act. The latter part of the compound may have the 
general sense of méuxw, but more probably has reference to ‘Ror | 
as significant of a solemn religious procession, or ceremony, by 
which evil was supposed to be averted, and which is alike common — 
to paganism and a corrupted species of Christianity. ae By 
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utterly spoiling the metaphor, and weakening the force of 

the whole declaration. One proof that zpoovdv is the prop- 

er reading here may be derived from the parallel passage . 
in the ninth book, where we have ‘the same image’convey- 
ed by a very similar word : 6rav oot mpooninry Tt TOY TOL 

obtwy doyndrev—* when any such eee olelr invade 

ane &e. - 





XI. 
Defect of Plato’s Theology é in regard to the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment and the Necessity of Expiation. 


» Pack 51, Line 3. tapairnrodc.. The true sense of Plato 
here, and in the subsequent argument, wherever this word 
is used, is best’ given by rendering it easily propitiated, as 
though it had been eirapacrqtove. In translating an au- 
thor, we must take into view not only. the»peculiar circum- 
stances by which he*was surrounded, and the peculiar phi- 
losophy and theology by which his mind was influenced, 
but-we- are bound to consider, likewise, how far modern 
philosophy and theology have affected certain terms in our 
own tongue, which otherwise would have been true tepre- 
sentatives of his meaning, instead of conveying—as, under 
such circumstances; they will be very likely to.convey—an 
idea which was never intended. A due regard to this’ will- 
sometimes require what may, perhaps, seem a paradox, 
namely, a slight mistranslation of the letter in order to do 
justice to the spirit; or, in other words, to depart a little 
from the etymological sense in order to preserve the sub- 
stance of the writer's thought. Thus, here, for example, 
we shall certainly do Plato injustice, if we carry our’Chris- 
tian theology along with us in the interpretation, and give - 
to mapaitnrode that sense which, standing alone, it would 
suggest to a Christian mind. . ‘The philosopher knew no- 
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thing of that great atonement which forms the basis. of the: 
Christian scheme. His argument is therefore’ directed 
against those who held that the Divine displeasure, even. 
for the greatest offences, could be averted by. sacrifices, 
processions, vows, and the mere ritual performances of re- 
ligion, without repentance, or (which is of still greater mo-. 
ment) without any sense of that need of expiation which 
was signified by the sacrifices they blindly offered. This 
feeling of the need of expiation was in some obscure way 
expressed in all the religions of antiquity. The true and 
perfect. mode forms that peculiar doctrine of Christianity 
which distinguishes’ it from all others, and the belief of 
which, either in the substance or the type, has been, in all 
ages, the essential element of the righteousness epen ig by 
faith. 

Could we trace anything of this ii she lives or eilldigu 
of Plato and Socrates, we should indulge more. hope of- 
their salvation from it than from any of those moral lessons. 
—truly beautiful and sublime as they are which have. 
been left to us in their immortal dialogues. We are told, 
both by Plato and by Xenophon, that Socrates advised his _ 
friends to be diligent in offering their sacrifices upon the-al= 
tars of tleir country’s religion. For this he has beew gen- 
efally condemned (at least by Christian writers), as giving- 
a sanction to. idolatry; but we have no hesitation in ex-_ 
pressing the ‘opinion, that in no part of his philosophy did 
he come nearer to Christianity and its central truth, and 
that on no other grounds could we entertain such hopes of | 
his salvation ; provided we can only believe that, in giving | 
this advice, he had even the most faint allusion to the great 
and. saving doctrine which all sacrifice was sistas 2% 
tended:to represent.’ iy ie 

We find, however, but little reference to this nead of. ex- : 
piation in the writings of Plato, except, it might be, in the. 
case of such great and almost incurable sinners as are men- 
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tioned in the passage lately quoted (page 247). from the 
ninth book of the Laws. A life of ascetic virtue was the 
remedy which he would in general propose ; although, in 
the pride of philosophy, he was but little aware how utterly 
defective ‘is*any thing which bears the name of human 
virtue, when laid by the side of that Holy Law which 
pierces even to the dividing asunder of the soul and the 
spirit, and is a discerner of all the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” ‘To a Christian mind this siletice in regard to 
an atonement is the sécond great fault in Plato’s théology. 
The other is his doctrine of an original independent ‘evil 
principle. This being closely. connected with the dogma 
of the innate evil of matter, through which the soul was 
tainted, led him naturally to teach an ascetic’mode of puri- 
fication to the exclusion of any external, forensic, and vica- 
rious atonement. He preached much and most eloquently 
against the lusts of the flesh as the cause and essence of all 
depravity ; but his philosophy contains but slight recogni- 
tion of those sins of the spirit in which the much-denotnced 
body has no share, and which may be supposed to belong 
to a purely spiritual being as well as to one who is enclosed 
in the grossest robes of matter. Hence it is easy to see 
how these two errors, although apparently so remote, have 
a common origin and a common seat in depraved and blind: 
ed human nature ; and how all, whether out of the Church 
or in the Church, who have endeavoured to rectify it in a 
manner different from that pointed out in the Bible, have 
ever stumbled on this same point, namely, the teaching of 
an ascetic mode of purification, through the penances and 
mortification of the flesh, not as auxiliary and disciplinary, 
but as remedial and saving. 

In respect to the doctrine of an atonement, the Greek 
poets are more often in accordance with the Bible, and 
those traditions which had come down from a remote an- 
tiquity, than our philosopher. Even in thé very practices 
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whose superstitious observances he condemns, and justly. 
condemns, there may be manifested that deep-sense of the 
‘need of expiation which has. heen felt in all ages—which 
has formed a part of all false religions, and of all corruptions 
of the true—and which only finds repose.in a believing and 
intelligent view of the doctrine of the cross. His argument, 
however, is sound, as directed against some of the practices 
which prevailed in the Greek religion, and which operated. 
equally with atheism in encouraging the most abominable 
licentiousness ; for their. great design was not so much to 
take away sin, or the consciousness of sin, as to avert its 
consequences.* : 

It is the glory of the Gospel that God is 8 méparrntéc— 
that he can be propitiated ; while the awful sacrifice by 
which it is accomplished levels in the dust all the pride of 
human virtue, and all the lofty aspirations of human philos- 
ophy. It relieves the penitent and believing spirit. from 
that gloomy sentiment of the Grecian poet, which has ever 
weighed so heavily on the dark heathen mind— 


Ato¢ yap dvorapairntot dpévect— 


while yet it gives no countenance to that false, presumptu- 
ous belief in the Divine placability, against which Plato is 
here contending, and on which some in our own day would 
lay so much stress. With such, whether ancient or mod-— 
ern, it is not the Divine mercy which they would exalt— 
for that has no meaning separate from the Divine justice— 
but, rather, that idol attribute of their own imaginations, 
which is so well éxpressed, in this very argument, by the 
Greek word pa@vuia; that sluggish indolence, indifference, 
or good-nature, to use a common expression, which con- 
stitutes the prime attribute of the Deity of the ancient Ep. 
icurean and the modern sentimentalist. 


* See remarks on this distinction, note 1, page 4. 
+ 4Sschylus, Prom, Vinct.,,34. 
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XLH. 


Highest sa of the Divine Goodness, the a priori Conviction 
of the Moral Sense. 


Pace 51, Line 13. "Aya@otg te kai dpiotove. The ap. 
peal is here directly to the moral sense. ‘The intelligence 
and: power of the Deity may be matters of inductive reason- 
ing, although even for these, and especially the former, 
there may be as good a ground of belief in the a priori con- 
viction which every man. possesses. But we may safely. 
say that no one really ever resorts to external induction for 
his own private individual satisfaction in the belief that God 
is good ; although on other grounds,.and from other.motives, “ 
it may sometimes be made.the subject of speculative argu- 
ment.. We cannot.bear the contrary opinion, Just as by 
the laws of our minds we are compelled to assert that mat. 
ter-has-in itself no inherent property of motion, notwith- 
standing all mere inductive experience of an ever-restless, 
ever-moving world is in opposition to such an a priori con~ 
viction ; so, likewise,.are we compelled to believe and feed 
that God is good, however much inductive.argument from 
all the facts around us, in this world of disorder, might go 
towards maintaining the contrary dogma. Even those who 
assert most strenuously that the Divine benevolence. is 
proved from the observation of external nature carry along 
with-them this a priori conviction, without, perhaps, being 
_ aware of the fact, that from it is derived, to their own minds 
and the minds of others, the main force of every argument 
by which they would sustain their. preconceived hypothesis, 
Let this-innate conviction be utterly. banished from the soul, 
and we might then see, if it were possible to put ourselves 
in that condition, what is. the real strength, or, rather,.real 
weakness of the a posteriori proof. . Should even the great 
mass. of facts-which fall within the sphere. of our observa- 
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tion. be favourable to sucha position, yet what right would 
we have to extend this to the immense scale of the uni- 
verse, unless impelled to it by the unconscious working of 
this innate law of our moral nature? If this world were 


filled with happiness to overflowing, how could sq narrow _ 


an induction dare to step beyond its limits? What is our 


position, with infinite space all around us, and two illimita- - - 


ble eternities, before and behind ‘us, that we: should draw 
any inferences from a mere induction of facts as to the moral 


attributes of the Deity, unless in the soul itself there is_ 
some sure foundation for faith in their existence? If, how- . 


ever, on the other hand, we are actually compelled to re- 
verse the picture, and to assert that misery, in our world at 


least, forms the rule, and happiness the exception—ifthe | 


Bible tells us that man is born to sorrow—if Plato declares 


that our good things are much fewer in number than our evil _. 
things—and if the true voice of humanity has-responded in _ 
all ages to these assertions both of profane and Holy Writ 


—on what ground can we yet cling to the belief in the: Di- 
vine benevolence, except by relying on the deep conviction 
of that moral sense, which tells us, and, even though worlds 
on worlds should exhibit facts to the pers: would till 
tell us, that God is good. 


If no induction can prove it, neither can any ‘sitet 


_strip us of the belief as long as the soul remains true to her- 
self. There is within us something higher than.the spec- 
ulative or the inductive reason, which exclaims, as the 
spontaneous sentiment of the soul, which she can neither 
demonstrate nor‘reject, If there be a God, he-must be good, 
and must delight in goodness. The Judge of all the Earth 
must do right. In proof of this, Plato does not hesitate to 
appeal here to the consciences even of his supposed oppo- 


nents, and therefore he says, révre évtec—all five of us, - 


namely, the three parties to the dialogue, and the two ima- 
ginary disputants who speculatively deny a providence ; as 
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much as‘to say, Here we all agreé—here there is no need 
of argument’; we all admit that, if there is a:'God, he must 
be good, however much we may differ as to that in which: 
his goodness consists. 


eee Seen, Gay veer vee or noes 


XLItl. 

Sublime Mode in. which the Bible represents the Divine Prov- 
idence and Omniscience as contrasted with all mere Philos« 
ophizing on these Attributes. Analysis of the Greek Word 

. Avdpeia, as denoting one of the Cardinal Virtues of Soul. 


Pace 52, Line 2. Aeciiag yap éxyovoc, w: 7.4. By con-* - 
nécting this with what is: said, page 46, line 10, dperfjg pév 
avépsiay elvat, detdiav dé, kaxtac, we get the whole argu- : 
ment, which may be thus stated: -We admit the Gods to be 

good: dvdptia is a part of virtue; devdia is its opposite ; 
 dpyta is the offspring of SecAia : therefore it cannot be through 
apyia and pabvuia that the Gods neglect the affairs of men. 
He had before proved that it could not*be from want of 
. power. This is conclusive. As a matter of reasoning, it is’ 
admirably stated, and is in itself unanswerable. And yet 
in a, manner how different from all this parade of argument 
do the Scriptures treat this subject of the Divine providence 
and omniscience. How sublimely do they assume all these 
positions, without reasoning at all about them. The Lord 
looks down from heaven. His eyes behold, and his eyelids try 
the ways of the children of men. He knoweth our sitting down - 
and our rising up. He understandeth our thought afar off. 
_ He never slumbereth nor sleepeth that keepeth Israel. As'the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is. round 
about his people from henceforth and for evermore. The eyes 
of the: Lord are in every place, beholding the evil. and the good. 
This is the style worthy of a Divine. revelation ; and how 
poor aces our cold philosophizing, even in its best, and loft- 
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iest, and most religious efforts, appear in the comparison, 


~ Who can turn from the Grecian poets and philosophers, 


with all their acknowledged excellences—yea, even from. 


the almost divine Plato himself—to the Holy Scriptures, — 


"~~ “without feeling, for the time, a conviction amounting to the 


full assurance of absolute certainty, that the latter is indeed 
from Heaven—the voice of God, and not of man? y 
The term dvdpeia, here used, would seem, if etymologi- 
eally considered, to be improperly applied to the: Deity. 
This objection, however, is entitled to but little weight. 
The. word is applicable to spiritual energy of any kind, as 
well as to that which is properly human. It denotes, strict- - 
ly, energy of soul, or strength of will; not.merely in the 
sense of physical power, outwardly to execute its volitions,- 


- but rather as a pure, internal, spiritual force, by which one 


man or one being may differ from another. There may be 
a good will, yet weak ; but-when this moral strength is add= 


ed to the other cardinal virtues, the manly character is said ~ 


to be complete, and hence the name. It is what the ‘Apos-. 
tle means, by the word dperq (the same with the Latin virs 
tus, from a,similar etymology), when he says, Add to,your: 


faith virtues, In the Laches, 192, D., Plato defines it as. 


kaptepia Tig Tie oxic. Elsewhere, connecting it with all, 


the virtues, he describes the truly brave*man as one awho. - 


Sears nothing which ought not to be feared, while, at the same. 


, time, he fears everything which ought.to be Seared ; thus-view- 


/ 


ing it.as in unison with the highest wisdom, and as utterly 
opposed to that blind, counterfeit foolhardiness which» has 
no relation to the rational soul, but belongs as, much to the 
beast. as to a human being. Hence he shows that the 
truly brave, since he must know what is truly good, must 
necessarily partake of righteousness, temperance, and holi-. 
ness; because to him alone it pertains, by reason. of this» 
virtue, to have a true fear in regard to Godvand man, so a8 


. to fear what ought to be feared, and to be ever bold when. 
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engaged in right and duty” (vide the Laches, 199; D.) ; thus 
making dvdpeia the support and life of all the other virtues, 
according to a favourite theory, that they are all, when gen- 
_ uine, essentially connected ; that, where one exists, all exist 
in a greater or less degree ; and that, where one is want- 
ing, all are to be suspected of spuriousness. 
In this sense of energy of will* it is properly applied to 
_ the Deity, notwithstanding the apparent etymological incon- 
sistency. It strikingly suggests that definition of the Divine 
nature which Aristotle ascribes to Plato, namely, “ that 
whose very essence is energy” —7 apxn hc ovata évépyea bo- ~ 
viv; that which must act with an intensity of energy pro- . 
portioned to an infinite nature, ever in harmony- with itself, 
and-ever in the most vehement and burning opposition.to all 
that is unlike. See remarks on this passage of Aristotle, 
page 190. aE = 
Asvdéa is the opposite of dvdpefa. In some respects it 
is nearly synonymous with paOvuia, easiness, fickleness, or 
weakness of will. puoi, effeminacy, the result of sensuality. 
’ No terms, certainly, could’ be more remote’from any right 
conception of a spiritual God. To such as those with whom 
Plato supposes himself ,contending, and to all who deny a 
special providence (although they may-not see the logical 
consequences as the philosopher has. analyzed them), may 
be applied the language of the Bible: Ye thought that I was 
altogether such a one as yourselves. And yet men of this 
description often assume to be under the teaching of a high- 
er philosophy than those weak and simple ones, who ima- 
gine that their smallest sins and their lightest cares are the 
objects of God’s special regard. 
- Philosophical theism often seems to talk very piously, 


* We would ever use the term will, in such a connexion as this, in 
its highest import, as distinguished from animal wilfulness, or mere 
volition, and as ever conjoined with reason ; or, as Cicero defines it, 
" Voluntas est que quid cum ratione desiderat. 
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and to claim the merit of being very. religious, because. it 
graciously admits the Divine existence and intelligence, 
while yet it denies everything which could make that ex- 
istence an object of love, or fear, or-of any interest of any 
kind beyond what might be felt in the contemplation of a 
mathematical theorem. .The ancient Epicureans some- 
times affected this kind of sentimental religionism,* some 
specimens of which we find admirably set forth, in all their 
hollowness, in Cicero’s treatise De Natura Deorum, lib, i. 
s..41: Ac etiam de sanctitate, de pietate scripsit Epicurus. 
At quo modo in his loquitur? Ut Coruncianum aut Seevo- 
- Jam pontifices maximos te audire dicas: non eum, gui sus- 
tulerit omnem funditus. religionem? Quid est enim, cur 
- Deos ab hominibus colendos dicas, quum Dii non modo ho- 
mines -non colant, sed omnino nihil curent, nihil agant? - 
Sec. 42: Horum enim sententie omnium non modo super-* 
stitionem tollunt, in qua inest timor inanis Deorum; sed 
etiam religionem, que Deorum cultu pio continetur.. Sec. 
43: Epicurus vero ex animis hominum eaframit radicibus ~ 
religionem, quum Diis immortalibus et opem.et gratiam sus= 
tulit. Quam enim optimam et prestantissimam naturam Dei 
dicat esse, negat idem esse in Deo gratiam. Tollit ape 
maxime proprium est optime prestantissimeque nature, 
How well, also, might what follows apply to those sen- 


timental followers of Spinoza, 10, in philosophical 
adoration of “the: oliness. re ; 
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XLIV. 


The True Dignity of Man his Religious Nature. ae 
of the Words Lébac, Evoébera, $e. 


Paes 53, Line 2. Obxovy b7 Taye dvOpeémva tpdypara~ 
The Te éuripdyov peréyer pboews dua, kai Seooebéotaror, K. 
t. 4. This is said by way-of magnifying the importance 
of man ; although, even when regarded as one of the least 
parts of the universe, he would not, as has been shown, be 
beneath the care of a special providence. Two things are 
said to.enhance his dignity. He partakes-of an animated 
nature, and he is of all animals the most religious. .Com- 
pare the Protagoras, 522, A.: ’Ezrecd7) dé 6 dvOpwroc Beiac 
peréyer polpac, mp@tov-pév dua tiv Tov Yeov tvyyévecay, 
Sawy pévorYeove évoutoe, kal enryeiper Bwpodc Te ldpveo- 
Oat Kai dydaAuata Sedv— And since man shares. in the 
divine, he alone, of all animals, through his relationship to 
the Deity, believes in the existence of Gods, and undertakes 

to establish altars in their honour.” Compare, also, Ovid, 
‘Metamorph., lib. i., 70: . 
Sanctius his animal mentisque capacius alte 
Deerat. adhuc— 
Pronaque quum spectant animalia cetera terram, 


Os homini sublime dedit, ceelumque tueri. 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus, 


’"AvOpariva mpayphata is equivalent here to of dvOpwrot ; 
the form of the words being probably affected by the neuter 
Séov. For the same reason we have abré instead of abréc 
which we should have expected. It is by the attraction of 
¢eov, understood or implied in Gowy. See remarks on this. 
peculiarity of the Greek language, page 203. It is, how. 
ever, to be used here as if connected with GvOpwro¢ ; and 
is the same as though we should say in English, the age 
man itself is the most religious, &c. ~ 
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The words Yeocebéotarov, Jeooébera, are_etymologically 
formed on the same idea with the Hebrew phrase, nyy 
nim, the fear-of the Lord, which is the Old Testament. 


term for religion or piety. ‘Aevovdaipovia contains etymolo. - 


gically the same radical conception, but is almost always 


used in a lower and somewhat bad sense, as, for example, . 


by Paul, Acts, xvii., 22. It partakes of the degeneracy of 
its, component, daiuwy; and’as that became. only another 
name for Fortune, so this sinks down into superstition, or 
that fear and worship of Fortune, Destiny, and other ima- 
ginary personifications, which is closely allied to atheism. 


Aeowdamovia is-seldom, if ever, taken. for the pure and” 


reverential fear of God ; while, on the other hand, deoaé- 


6eva, or its equivalent, edoébeva, is made the parent‘of all” 


the other virtues, and the first in-the estimation of Heaven, 
Thus Plato speaks of it in the Epinomis, or whoever was 
the author of that dialogue: peifov yap wopiov aperng pn 
dsic qua more relOy THC evaebeiacg TO, SvnT@ vyévet. _Epi- 
nomis, 989, B. . To the same. effect Sophocles, in the Phi- 
loctetes, 1442: ; 


Og T4Ad’ Gnavra devrep’ hyeirar ary 
Zets. od yap niotbeca ovvOvacket Bporoi 
kév (Got, Kév Savworv, obk and? Avrat ; : 


or, in other words, al virtues arising out of mere gerthly re re- 


lations are temporary, and must perish. Piety alone surewes 


the grave. The primary root, oé6ac¢, signifying wonder, as- 
tonishment, awe, is sometimes used for the very Numen or 
Divinity himself, examples of which are frequently to be 
~ found in Pindar and ischylus. The verb-is sometimes 
-apparently employed for tiw@v, to signify reverence towards 
human magistrates. This, however, is only a secondary 
sense, and the primary still holds its place in the ancient 
_ idea that magistrates represented the Divine authority, and 
~ that judges stood to us in the place of the Elohim. The 


Etcebeite mpog deotg’ ett ae 


‘ 
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ultimaté radical may be: the Hebrew Y2V, juravit, and this” 
perhaps remotely connécted in meaning with pW, the sa- 
cred number seven. 





XLV. 
Men compared to Sheep. of the Divine Pasture. - Language - 
of Platoon this Subject in Harmony with the Scriptures. . 


Pace 53, Ling 6. Oediv ye pv wthpard paper elvat, x 
7. A. ‘This comparison is quite a favourite with Plato. 
Thus Socrates says in the Phedon, 62, B.: ’AAAd téde 
yé foot doxet eb AkyeoOat 7d Yeovds elvat hudy Tove eripe- 
Aovpévove, Kai Hug rove dvOpdnove Ev tév KTnudTwr ToI¢ 
Seoic elvac—“"Lhis seems to me to-be well said, that the 
Gods are our keepers, and that we are among their flocks 
or possessions ;” from which he deduces an admirable ar- 
gument against the lawfulness of suicide» It is worthy of 
note, too, that this is evidently referred to as a saying which 
had come down from the olden time ; and in this light it 
furnishes a pleasing evidence of the piety and sound reli- 
gious philosophy of the primitive or patriarchal ages. The 
same comparison may be found in Plato’s romance of At- 
lantis, where ‘the speaks of the care which the Gods took of - 
the inhabitants of that blessed isle, and in which he repre- 
sents them as forming a perfect theocracy : al xatotxioav- 
TEC olov vouelc KTHwata Kai Toipva Kai Spéupata éEavTay 
Hudc Expepov. Critias, 109,C. Compare the present trea- 
tise; page 69, line 2: Z¢ppayor dé iv Yeoi te dua’ Kai 
Saipovec: tueic 0 ad xrfhpara Sedv Kai dayudywv—* The 
Gods and Genii are our helpers, for we are the flocks or 
possessions of the Gods and guardian divinities.” 

‘Whatever may have been the origin of the sentiment and 
of the expression, it is, with the exception of the use of the 
plural Yedv, not only purely Scriptural in its conception, 
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but also in the very language. . For proof of this, compare 
Psalm c.,.3: For we aré his people and the sheep of his pas- 
ture. He hath made us, and his are we; as the Hebrew, 
BPLaP ts 75, in accordance with the Keri, should be translated. © 
He will feed his flock like a shépherd. Isaiah, xl.,11. From 
this ancient idea of the resemblance which the Divine as 
well as kingly euthority bore to the pastoral relation, came 
the noun trou, in that frequent Homeric meaning of ruler 
or shepherd of the people— 

’"Ayapépvova romméva Aaiv— 
as also the verb 7rouzafvw, in that sense of ruling which we 
find in the Septuagint version of Psalm ii., 9; Matthew, ii., 
6; Rev., li., 27; vii., 17; xii., 5; xix., 15. 





XLVI. +e 
_Peculiarity of certain Negative Forms of Greek Verbs. 


Pace 55, Lines 1, 2. ’Exedoupévg ...duedovyTt. Why 
does the positive, in this word, take the-middle or-deponent,. 
and the negative or privative the active voice? It may be 
difficult to explain the philosophy of this and.of many other 
matters in- the Greek, yet we would simply advert to the 
fact, that this is the case with a very large number of verbs ; 
and even to such an extent as to entitle it to be justly re- . 

_garded as one of the peculiarities, or well-settled idioms of 
the language. Indeed, we seldom, if ever, find a word 
‘strictly negative or privative of the middle form. The ac- 
tive form of the, privative, it is true, sometimes slightly va. 
ries from what would be the analogical active of the middle 
or deponent positive in use ; yet still, not to such a degree 
as to affect the principle to which we have adverted. ‘The 
“former is generally in w pure, while the nfiddle or deponent 
may be in owat; and sometimes the latter is compounded 
with .a preposition, while the former has only the simple 
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radical. Sometimes the positive is strictly deponent, while 
in other cases it has an active voice in use}. but even then 
the. privative form in w is the privative, not of the active, 
but of the middle; as, for example, mei@w, to persuade ; 
- tre(Oopuat, to obey or trust ; dreLOéw, to be disobedient. ; 


In illustration of this peculiarity, we may mention, as ~ - 


some of the most usual cases, although by no means the 
whole, 7eiOouat, to obey, ameOéw (not dreiOouac), to be 
disobedient ; 7douat, to be glad, dndéw; to feel disgust, or 
displeasure ; Svpéowat &vOvuéowat, tobe angry, or under 
mental excitement, GOvuéw, to be without spirit, or discour- 
aged ; xjdopat, to be concerned about anything, axndéw, to 
be careless or unconcerned ; Koopéw, to- put in order, to regu- 
late, xoouéowat, to Keep one’s self ‘in order, or to act in a 
comely manner, dkoouew, the negative, not of the active, 
but of the middle or passive, namely, to be without order, or 
to dct in a licentious or disorderly manner ; tAnw, to raise 
hopes, EArrouat, to- hope, déAnw, or dednréw, to despair ; 
péAouac, or peréouat, érpedéouar, to take care of, or be con- 
cerned for, dueréw, to neglect ; unyavdouat, or pnyavéouat, 
to plan, to invent, dunyavéw, to be without plans, to be ata 
loss ; BobAowat, to be willing, dbovAéw, to be: unwilling, or 
refuse—although this word has oftener, perhaps, the sense 
of inconsiderateness, or want of reflection, as though it were 
the privative of BovAsiw—rpouéopat, to tremble, drpopéw, 
or arpspéw, to be undisturbed ; peidopat, to spare, ddedéw, 
to be lavish, or prodigal. . Compare, also, yapifoua, dya- | 
piaréw—apetdonat, dpevdéw, dypevoréw—divauat, ddvva- 
réw—oébonat, doebéw, &c. ; 

It may be observed, that in most of these cases the form 
with a privative is not the direct negative either of the ac- 
tive or the middle ;' that is, is not simply the denial of a re- 
flex action, but expresses rather a negative state of mind. 
As, for example, drecOeiv, besides’ being wholly different 
from j17) 7re(Bery, is not even equivalent to 17) TreiMeo8az, to 
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‘which, if seems to have the nearest alliance, but expresses ~ 
rather that positive condition of the soul from whiclr al}-acts 
of disobedience do proceed. So, also, in the passage from - 
the text, duedeiy is not the same as pi) éreyedrctoOac, but 
rather expresses that sluggish, indifferent, careless disposi- 
tion, which is so utterly opposed to all right views of the 
Divine nature. © M2) éryseAcio@ar may or may not involve 
criminality, aé*may be seen from the manner-in which it is 
used page 50, lines 8,10. It may result from want of pow- 
er, or a variety of other justifying reasons, “Apedeiv al+ 
ways iniplies fault, and is always to be ‘taken in an unfa- 
vourable sense. . So, also, ji7) 7eéOeoOat; or jit) meoTeteLv, 
may be consistent with freedom from all blame, according - 
‘ to the presence or absence’ of other circumstances ; but — 
arecOeiv must always be associated with céndemnation, as 
implying an unbelieving and guilty condition of the ‘soul. 
This is the foree of the word as used-by our Saviour, John, 
iii, 836: °6:d2 drreOdv oby dWerar Cwfv—The unbelieving 
shall never see life, but'the wrath of God abideth on him. +, 

For these reasons, perhaps, these verbs’ fell into. an in- 
transitive sense, leaving the denial of the action of the pos~ 
itive form to be expressed by the negative parti¢les.. And 
perhaps, also, because they differ somewhat from the mere 
negation of the reflex action of the middle; they retain, for ° 
distinction’s sake, the active form ; ‘although, at first view, 
such privative words would seem, of all. others, _ most 
forelge to the ordinary use of that voice. 


tis 





: _ XLVIL. 
Great Thing cannot Heist without ‘Small, . haan of 
_ the. Maxim to the Doctrine of a Special ahr cise : 
cation, and to. Politics. ae 
/ * Page 55, Ling 5. Od pay odd? Kvbeprvjratc; odd? oTpa- 
rnyoic ob8” ad TodiTiKOig Ywpic TOY onLKpaY peVEAa, OddE 
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yap dvev ouikpav rode pweyddove paciv ol AOoAdyot AiBove 
ev «eio0ac—* Neither to pilots, nor to commanders, nor to 
political men, can great things exist without small things ; 
for, as the stone-masons say, neither do large. stones lie 
well together in a structure without the small.” This max- 
im is capable of the widest range. _ It.is not only applica- 
ble to stone-masons, and politicians, and to the sublime ar- 
gument of Plato here in favour of a special providence, but 
is also of the highest importance in respect to education, 
and well worthy the attention of all teachers of youth. For 
want of a patient and laborious care in respect to what may 
seem the more minute elements of science, a structure is 
often erected without cohesion or symmetry, and destined. 
through the looseness of its parts, to fall to pieces, plas 
as soon as completed. ee 

-As Plato applies the maxim here to politicians, so, also 
Aristotle, in his Politica, lib. ii., 2, institutes a sit 
parison in respect to government, and shows ‘thai it is es 
‘sential to the very constitution of a sound and healthy state. 
that its individual elements should be small things mingled* 
with great, in such a way as to give coherence and sym- 
pathy to the whole. In pursuance of this same idea, he 
condemns those theorists who, even in his day, advocated 
the impracticable doctrine of perfect equality, and charges 
them with being the greatest enemies to that very idea of 
unity which they would be thought so zealously to main- 
tain. The levelling dogma, he admits, is plausible, and ap- 
parently most philanthropic—ebnpdowroc kai $AdvOpurro¢ 
dy eivac d6geev—but, in the end, instead of being produc- 
tive of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, it is 
fraught with the seeds of all evil both to individuals and to 
the state. As unity implies plurality and variety, so, he de. 
clares, there can be no true unity in sameness. There can 
-be no binding sympathy except in a community of higher 
and lower, lesser and greater interests. As well might one 
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attempt to construct a wall with round, smooth pebbles, all 
of the same*size and fashion, or produce harmony from 
strings all of the same length and tension; which, as he 
justly remarks, might furnish an insipid homophony, but 
never a true symphony: Gomep Kdy el tic tiv ovppwriar 
TOLHOELEY duodwviav, jj Tov pee Bdow piav. Politica, 
ii., 2. 

There is a singular passage in the Ajax of Sophocles, in 
which we think there is had in view this same comparison 
of. great and little stones, although the word is not expressly 
mentioned in the Greek. He also applies it, in the same 
manner, to those wild and disorganizing doctrines of gov- 
ernment, which would destroy all confidence and all mutual 

‘support, by exciting an unholy jealousy between the rich 
and the poor. The passage is interesting, if for no other 
purpose, to show how precisely the same, in temper and in 
argument, have been the demagogues of all ages: 

IIpi¢ yap rov Exov® 6 pOévog Eprer. 
kairo. outkpol ueyaAwy yupic 
ogadepov ripyov pia réAovtat. 

peta yap peydrwv Bade Gpior’ av, 
kai péyac bpboif br utxporépov. 

AA’ ob duvardy rod¢ dvonrove 

totTav yvaouac mpodidéoxery.—Ajaz, 151. 

Which we would thus attempt to render, by way of improve- 
ment on Potter’s version, in which, we think, he has over- 
lookéd the implied simile, and thus failed to bring out its 

principal beauty : e 


Thus envy secretly assails the rich. 

And yet small stones, unmingled with the great, 

Baild up a dangerous tower—a frail defence. 

The high and low in mutual sympathy 

Sustain each other; yet this truth is one 
Which fools can never learn. 


No one, we think, can fail to admire the still higher and 
yet most just application which Plato makes of this striking 
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comparison to the government of the Divine Architect, and 
to the doctrine of a special-providence. 


~XLVIII. 


Gentleness of Plato’s Mode of Argument, and is Peculiar 
Adaptation to the Minds of the Young. . 


Pace 57, Ling 2. TO ye BrdveoOar Toic Abyouc, x. T. A. 
- The propriety of this word will best appear in’a paraphrase 
of the spirit of the whole passage. It suggests some such 
train of thought as this: ‘We have now addressed his rea- 
son, and by a summary yet conclusive syllogism, forcibly, 
as it were, compelled him to admit the incorrectness of his 
positions. Still, although his reason is silenced, his feel- 
ings or imagination may. yet refuse to surrender, and may 
revolt at the idea that the Deity is concerned in all the ap- 
parently ‘trivial and- minute operations of the universe. 
There seems, therefore, in addition, to be need of some 
soothing charms (émwdév), some gentle persuasions, to 
overcome those prejudices or distastes which will not 
yield to reason.” ¢ 
’Enddery (ém@d7), with its derivatives, is: a favourite 
word with Plato. What a sublime beauty does it possess 
in the Phedon, where Socrates, after having gone through 
the strongest and most recondite arguments that reason 
could array for a future life, makes, as his ground of cons 
fidence, the cheering hope which the belief produces in 
the soul, and those sweet persuasions of a moral kind, 
which surpass-in power all the deductions of the intellect ; 
for noble is the prize (he says), and great the hope’—xa- 
Adv yap 76 GOAov Kai % éAmi¢ weydAn. And then, after 
having gone through the mythical representations of the 
unseen world, he tells us that the soul must ever chant 
these to itself as some soothing incantation (roavra yor 
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Gorep-éngdety éavtd, Phed., 114, D.), and like the-dying 

swah, to which, in another part of this dialogue, he com- 

pares himself, sing this song of immortality more sweetly 

and more clearly the nearer it approaches that period which 

is to test the great question forever, = R 
Nothing can be more admirable han 













exercise’ towards his suppos 
philosopher knew that very 
a mortal kind was produced b 
ment, however excellent it mis 
application of other remedies. EF 
it silenced, it not unfrequently hardened 
disputant to a more tenacious hold vat fo er pre 
He therefore, in what succeeds, endeavours to i him 
feel that this‘is no matter of mere speculation, like any mere 
scientific: theorem, but that he has-a deep personal interest 
in‘the great arrangements of Providence, and to impress — 
him with the fact, that as a part (although a very-small one) 
of an immense whole, the importance and dignity of his own 
position, instead of being diminished, is magnified by this 
very circumstance. See remarks, notes 11 and 12, page 11; 
also, explanation of the word dvoyepaivery, note’, page 8. 


XLIX. 
The Machinery of Physical Events controlled Dy Invisible - 
Spiritual Agencies. The Doctrine of Plato and. of the 
Bible. 


Pace 57, Line 12. “kpyeeter eaiton Bee, The 
form and gender of the word dpyovre¢ will not permit us 
to regard it as referring to any inanimate influences. It 
can: only mean beings of a higher order than man, to whom 
the lower parts of the universal administration were thought 
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to be committed. This doctrine, somewhat modified, we 
believe to be taught in the Holy. Scriptures, without suppo- 
sing that the Jewish writers, any more than. Plato,.did not 
firmly hold to that regular and orderly succession of events 
and phenomena which we style the laws of naturé. They 
ifestly b din a connexion of cause and effect, ex- 
from. the throne of God to the minutest 
visible world ;* and yet all along.down 
stial influences, and in all its vibra- 

, extent, they constantly recog- 
dance of supernatural or angelic 











the doctrine, the Scriptures sometimes, 
as matters of bistorieal fact, draw aside the veil from the 
invisible world, ‘and lay open to us this constant supernatu- 


ral agency ;-as in the account of the. angel who descended 





* We find this idea in Hosea, ii., 23, which is commonly. thus ren- 
dered: And it shall come to pass in that day, Iwill hear, saith the Lord, 


‘Iwill hear the heavens ; and the heavens shall hear the earth, and the 


earth shall hear the corn, and the wine, and the oil; and they shall hear 
Jezreel.. The word 72Y, here used, means, in its primary sense, to 
sing. Hence, secondly, to pronounce with a measured and- solemn 
voi¢e ; thirdly, to respond ; fourthly, to hear ; having, however, no ref- 
erence to the auricular sensation, which is expresSed by another 
word. It resembles the Greek uéAmw, wéArouat, or, rather, dueibo- 
pac, and conveys the idea of responsive or choral singing. Hence 
the passage would be more literally, and at the same time more ex- 
pressively, rendered thus: And it shall come to pass in that day, I 


_ will sing, saith the Lord, I will sing to the heavens ; and thé heavens. 


shail sing (or respond) to the earth ; and the earth shall respond to the 
corn, and the wine, and the oil ; and they shall respond to Jezreel. There 


seems here.a reference to that doctrine of the choral harmony of 


nature, with which the ancient mind was so filled; as though’ the 


‘touching a chord In heaven, when the great Corypheus or leader of 


the universal orchestra gives the starting tone, sounds and vibrates 


down through all the compass of the notes, until it makes its closing 


eadence-in the end designed to be accomplished.” 
: Z2 


-— 
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into the pool of Bethesda, or of the destroying angel that 
appeared with a drawn sword standing over the devoted 
: city of Jerusalem, 2d Samuel, xxiv.,-16, 17. In this latter 
instance, there is no intimation that it diffeyed in any way 
from the ordinary method by which God sends pestilence 
upon ‘the earth, except that here the curtain is withdrawn 
and the supernatural machinery disclosed. No doubt, sec- 
ond causes were here also at work, and the philosopher of 
that day, had there been any such to investigate. the ante- 
: cedents and consequents connected with the event, might 
have bid the Jew 
.Take heart and banish fear ; 

sk still, all this would, not change the fact, so clearly re- 
vealed, that behind them all, however far‘they may have 
extended beyond the utmost bounds of scientific research, 
there stood the spiritual power of God; and his delegated 
minister, directing them, without any violation of their-vis- 
ible order, -to. the production of the decreed result. Let - 
science cease'her babble, We all know, the most igno- 
rant as well as the most learned, that second causes are 
employed in these visitations. The writers of the Bible 
were no more ignorant of this, as a general principle, than 
our most scientific savans, although they may have known 
less of the steps of the process in its minute details. Even 
. here we surpass them only in. having traced a few more 
links in a chain, in which what is yet unknown sinks all 
differences of the known into insignificance. . These links, 
in the series of natural sequences, may reach back to any 
.extent short of the infinite, and yet leave on the other shore 
room enough for the supernatural, in perfect consistency 
with them. We have, therefore, no reason at all for infer- 
ring that.the Scriptures meant to represent this as a mirac- 
ulous intervention. In every case of pestilence, they would 
- have-us believe that the destroying angel is abroad in the 
air, but in this one, for special reasons, the eye of man was 
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permitted to behold: him.* He maketh his angels winds, his 
ministers a fiery flame, as the-.inspired Apostle renders it, 
' Heb., i., 17; and not, as it would be explained by the ra- 
tionalizing ‘interpreter, he maketh the winds his messengers, 
and the flaming fire his servants. The angels of the Lord 
are ever encamped round about the righteous, although we 
have but one example in the Bible of the glorious vision 
being revealed to mortal eyes. See 2 Kings, vi., 17. 

The great objection to this view, as it would present 
itself to some minds, would spring from the prejudice to 
which Plato alludes in the Epinomis, 982, D., B:,.and on 
which we have remarked, pages 226, 227. Men are so 
much inclined to associate undeviating regularity and con- 
stancy in physical motions with a nature implying the ab. 
sence of a special will and reason; as though an animated 
personal agency must necessarily be sometimes freaky and 
capricious in its operations as evidences of the exercise of 
a personal volition. One answer to such an objection is 
furnished at once by maintaining that all such intermediate 
spiritual powers are under the constant control of the Su- 
preme Will and-Reason, producing the regularity of natural 
sequence, not as though it needed such sequences at all as” 
indispensable helps to itself, but for our sakes, that by means 
of them, as signs, we might be able to, exercise faith in the 
general constancy of the Divine operations, and regulate our 
own conduct in accordance with it. When, however, this 
feeling becomés practical atheism, prevailing to any great 
extent among mankind, we have reason to believe that God ~ 
will come forth, as Plato says in the Politicus, from his re- 
tired place of observation, break up the long repose of nal- 





* There are also in the Bible intimations that evil supernatural 
agents, under the dominion of the Prince of the Powers of the Air, 
are sometimes permitted to exercise a physical influence in the af- 
fairs of our globe, and thus to afflict men with disease both of mind 
and body. See Luke, xiii, 16; Job, i., 12; ii., 6, 7. , 
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ural laws, and again astonish the world, as in the only 


times, by displays of super-natural power. 


Nemesius, in his treatise on the Nature of Man, alluding 
to Plato’s doctrine of providence, describes it as. recogni- 
sing three divisions. The first province is assigned directly, 
or without media, to thé Deity himself, or, as he styles him, 
the first Ged. This has respect to the world of ideas, and 
the general care of the universe as a whole—mponyoupévws. 
pév tov ideoy Exeita dé Fiptavtoc Tov Kabddov Kéopov. 
The second department is given in charge of the second or 
inferior divinities, and has relation to those things which 
are said to be under the law of generation and. corruption — 
Tavtwy Tov év yevéoer Kai POopa—or, in other words, or- 
dinary physical events. The third relates to the conduct 
of life, and to the distribution of what, he styles organic 
good and evil. Nemesius, De Nat. Hom., p. 345...We 
know not in what part of Plato's dialogues authority can be 
found. for this. precise division, as. Nemesius states. it, al- 
though for the second some warrant may be discovered im 


the passage which has furnished the ground of this excur+_ 


sus. For farther information on the ancient views in re- 
spect to a special providence, we may consult’ Cicero, De 
Leg., ii 7; Plutarch., De Kapovs 572, E.; hee ie 
Evang., 630. 





eh 
The Ancient Maxim, De Nihilo Nihil, ~~ = 


' Pace 58, Line 2. ae yéveotc. Evexa partes niaane 
naoa brwc, k.7.A.—* That all generation, or every gener- 
ation, takes place for this purpose, and in such @ way,” 
&c.. This argument would be better accommodated to: 
erm ideas, and, at the same time, lose ‘none of i its force: 


intended. meaning in this place, by rendering “yevenns cre- 
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ation. According to the view» we have. taken’of this word, 
page 187, it would always. signify the bringing into being 
of what did not exist before, so far as the law or idea was 
concerned; as when from .a different disposition of the 
same matter an entirely: new substance is produced—nittic 
acid, for example, from what before was atmospheric air. 
- Here there is:the creation of a néw being,’ although not of — 
any new matter. It. would not, however, be quite fair to 
regard it, in this way, as synonymous with our phrase, cre- 
ation out of nothing...The word yéveorc, it is true, does 
generally imply, in Greek writers, a production in some 
way out of something pre-existent ; and yet this something 
is not necessarily, or e vi terminorum, to be regarded as pre- 
_ existent matler. Many held to a metaphysical phantom 
which they styled hyle, (+A), and which the more:spiritual 
philosophers may have, adopted to save their favourite max- 
im, de nihilo nihil... From some such’ idea as this the Sep- — 
tuagint gave the name.Téyveace to that book which treats of 
the generations of the heavens and the earth; and in this 
they had some countenance from the Hebrew word nindins 
Gen:, ii., 4. Thus, also, they render the Hebrew substan: 
tive verb 7}, in the account of the origin of light (Gen., i., 
3), not ZoTw @éic, but yernOATrw gc. In the same way, 
Psalm xc., 2—mpd tov bpn yevnOjvar—although, in this 
case, it is no more than a faithful rendering of the Hebrew 
119;,a word of precisely similar import, implying successive 
generation from something pre-existent—392) D7] W3. 
23m) ys Soinm—before the mountains were generated, and ° 
the earth: was born or brought forth. In this way do the 
~ Scriptures, both Greek and Hebrew, speak of the formation 
of the present earth, or of what Bn be yivled the Mosaic. 


creation. 


In regard, however, to that originating act which took. 
place in the beginning, mentioned Gen., i., 1, a different. - 
language is employed in many parts of the Bible. _ It is; 


’ 
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represented as proceeding from a word or fiat—a calling of 


something from a state of non-existence both in respect to 


inatter and form—as Romans, iv.,17:-Kadodvrog Ta i 
bvra.d¢ bvra ; where-there’seems to be a reference to Isa- 
iah, xlviii., MyM AY. CONN 13K NH p—My hand hath 
founded the earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heav- 
ens} when I called to them they stood up. ‘So, also, Isaiah, 
xli., 4—wwp NIT kIp—who called the generations from 


the beginning. To such passages we may trace the similar: 


language of Philo, De Creat.,728: ta py bvra ekddecev 
ele 7) elvat. Notwithstanding the clear declarations of the 
Bible, the Greek ideas of origination, connécted with ‘the 
words yéveotc and éyévero, maintained their ground for 


some time, and continued to affect the expressions, if not” 


the intended meaning, of some of the earliest fathers. Even 
the Jewish Philo, at times, uses language which seenis to 
imply the eternity of matter; if not of the organized world. 
As when he gives us this account of what he styles the 


philosophy of Moses, in his treatise De Mundi Opificio, page 


2, B.: “Moses, who had attained the highest’ summit of 
philosophy, knew that it was most necessary (4vaywacéra- 
rov) that in existing things (év rol¢ ober) there should be, 
on the one hand, the efficient (dpacrjpiov), namely, the 
universal mind, most pure and unmixed with anything else, 
and, on the other hand, something inert, passive, or passible, 


destitute of soul and motion (dpvyov xai-dxtvyrov), which ' 


when moved, endowed with form, and animated by the mind 
aforesaid, should ‘be converted into this most perfect work, 
the world.” Although in this very argument he is dispu- 
ting against the etetnity of the world, yet he seems to re- 
gard the ultimate element of matter as one’ of the-two ne- 
cessary existences, almost as much so as mind itself; and 
his language gteatly resembles that’in which Cicero de- 
scribes the doctrine of one of the ancient schools; De nat- 
ura autem ‘ita dicebant, ut eam dividerent in’ res duas ¢ ut 
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altera esset efliciens, altera autem quasi huic se prebens, | 
' eaque efficeretur aliquid. In eo, quod efficeret, vim esse 
censebant :-in eo’autem, quod efficeretur, materiam quam- 
dam: in utroque tamen utrumque. Neque enim materiam - 
ipsam coherere potuisse, si nulla vi contineretur, neque 
VIM SINE ALIQUA MATERIA. | Cic., Acad. Post., 6, 
In other places, however, he contends’ clearly ‘and strongly 
that even the hy/e, or unformed principle of matter itself, had 
been created in the beginning by the direct act of God. 

In general, the Christian fathers, with some wavering 
arising from the systems of philosophy in’ which they had 
‘been first instructed, assert pretty clearly an absolute cre- 
ation from a state in which there was no pre-existent mat- , 
ter (which we prefer to the expression, out of nothing) ; al- 
though, in stating the Scriptural doctrine, they often-use lan- ~ 
_ guage which was more congenial with the opposite system. 

The words yéveoug and yevyréy were employed for cre- 
ation, and dyévnrov was used as synonymous with é«rv0- 
tov. In consequence, however, of discussions growing out 
of the Nicene’ controversy, and .the doctrine of the eternal 
generation of The Son, they made a-distinction between 
yevnrog and yevynroc, and dyévnroc and ayévynroc, which 
is far from being so evident in classical Greek as in the Pa- 
tristic writings. Christ, they said, was yevyytéc, but not 
yevnréc ; or, in other words, he was dyévyrog and dxtiaTo¢, 
but not dyevyyntéc. So, also, therfirst progenitor of any or- 
ganized species was dyévvnroc, although nothing was dyé- 
vnto¢ which was beneath the Divine hypostases. Vide 
Cyril. Alewand., De Sancta Trinit., 8; page 37. — 

The Greek philosophers have been, almost all of them, 
* charged with teaching the eternity of matter, and of having ~ 
been universally agreed in the tenet, that nothing could be 
created or generated out of nothing,,or, as it is expressed 
by Lucretius, 


De nihilo nihil, in nibilum nil posse reverti. 


? 
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No doubt this was the doctrine of many, if not most of them, 
even in the modern acceptation ofthe terms ; that isythey 
_ believed in no creation or generation except from pre-exist~ _ 
ent matter with all the properties of matter as it. iow exists; 
or, in. other words, the visible material universe was eter-. 
nal, whatever changes or modifications it might in the lapse 
of ages have undergone, It-was thus held by the Ionic 
school in all. its. branches, by some of the Italian, and by 
all who were atheistically inclined. It was also maintain- 
ed, however inconsistently, by some who were undoubted 
theists, as by. Plutarch, and a few ane who. have been 

styled Platonists. < . sens hfe 
We cannot, however, charge any of them with inti 
consequences simply from the language of the maxim, as it 
may be taken in different senses ; im some of which»itvis, 
not only consistent with the. purest theismybut absolutely: 
essential to its proper explanation and defence... Itis by no 
means clear that the eternity of matter was ever held. by. 
Plato ; and; although some things in the ‘Timeus may look 
that-way when only partially considered; yet are they all 
capable of a consistent intefpretation on a different hypoth- 
esis: _ His doctrine of the inherent evil of matter does not 
at “all, by any necessity, involve its eternity. It was not. 
‘connected With any necessary ewislence of matter, but-with: 
certain necessary properties which it must. possess if cre~ 
ated—without which it could not be matter, and without’ 
which God could not cause it to exist. Vide remarks on 
the Platonic doctrine of dvdysen, pages 217,218. In The 
Laws, as we have seen, his evil principle is spiritual, and 
has, therefore, nothing te do with the-dogma against which 
we are defending.him. Even if he. had held it, it would. 
not have been a heresy fatal to his claim to he regarded as. : 
a pure theist, although an inconsistent one; and the cir 
cumstances in which he was placed would have presented 
the same palliation as we have offered for his doctrine of 
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evil. But, indeed, we know of no. system of shilowahe to 
which the tenet in question, in this. gross form, would have 
been more foreign. To -have allowed any necessary self- 
ewistence to matter would have been directly in the face of 
some of his most favourite notions, and especially opposed 
to that grand division in the Timeus, in which, under the, 
general name.T0 dparéy, it is expressly excluded from the 
class. of the rév éytwe dvTwy, and assigned to that of the 
yeyvonévu Kai oddérore bvtwco. bvtwv. Vide page 172,. 
and. the remarks on the distinction between-the verbs-eipé, 
and yéyvouwat. Nothing can be-more express than the dec-: 
laration that matter—not as organized, but in the most ex. 
treme or lowest-state in which it can be matter, or, as he 
defines it in the most general terms, the tangible, the visi«. . 
ble, the extended—belongs to the class of generated, in dis. 
tinction from eternal existences ; dpatd¢ yap anré¢.té Kal” 
copa Exwv yeyvouevog kai -yernrog éodvn. Tim., 28. And 
when we connect this with another proposition in the same: 
passage—nav dé av rd yryvopevov im’ altiov tivd¢g 8 
avaykng yiyvecbarc—* that everything which is yryvopevov 
must have been produced by some cause”—it seems impos- 
sible any longer to maintain that Plato regarded matter in 
any state as belonging to the world of necessary entilies ; and 
if not necessary, then not eternal in its nature; for he ever 
uses the two terms as. mutually implying one another. —It 
would also be in ‘opposition to that high and even -hyper- 
spirituality which runs through all his writings, and which | 
would warrant us in giving to them collectively, as their 
compendious title,.““ The SOUL, its eternal nature ; its infi- 
nite value ; its superior antiquity to matter ; the immense pre~ 
eminence of incorporeal when compared with corporeal sub= 
stances, and the utter worthlessness of the whole material uni- 
verse in itself, or when not viewed as subservient to the higher 
wants of the spirit.” 
It is true that, in- sarin with. this ancient Mts 
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De nihilo nihil—ae od Sbvarat obdév ex Tov ph byto¢ ye-_ - 
véo0a1—which, as it stands in the Greek, unmarred by any 
attempt to transfer it to a more imperfect language, is one 
of the clearest axioms of reason—he held to an elementary 
principle, or dpyf, more ancient than matter,-even in its 
lowest organized-state, and which he and others styled hyle 
' (bam). Although~he sometimes seems to use this term in 
the sense of material or source, yet he could not have meant 
by it matter itself as something solid, extended, or resisting, 
since he expressly denies to it any of these properties, or, 
indeed, any ‘connexion in itself with the sensible world; 
regarding it, in fact, as belonging to the vonrd, rather than, 
in any sense, to the alo@qrdé. No sublimation or refine- 
ment of the conception of resisting substance, even when 
carried to its most- «ethereal limits—not.even the nebular 
star dust* or rudimentary fluid of the univérse, which some 
modern writers find so convenient an aid in the construe- 
tion of planetary systems—made the least approach to it; 
for it was not a mere difference of degree, but a metaphys: 
ical entity altogether distinct. It is very difficult.to under- 
stand precisely what idea Plato and other Greek philoso- 
phers attached to this elementary Ayle, without form, exten- 





* This is a favourite term with those scientific men who are ever 
talking about the progression of the wniverse from the lower to the 
higher, from the imperfect to the more perfect, from the unorgani- 
zed to the organized, and, as they ought to say if they would consist- 
ently follow out.their,theory, from matter to mind, and, finally, to a 
God.. But, on another hypothesis of occasional retrogradations 
(which no one who considers the vast extent of the universe can 
deny to be possible, probable, and in perfect consistency with some © 
unfathomable-designs of its Eternal Author), the peculiar celestial 
appearances indicated by this. phrase may be, in fact, the floating 
remains of worlds going,out, and in the’ last stages of their approach 

“to inanity.. We are too much in the condition of the fly on the Pyr- 
amids, to determine with any satisfaction, unless we resort to rea- 
sons drawn from revelation; which theory is correct, or whether we 
are ee nearer our descending or ascending node, _~ 
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sion; parts, or divisibility. Some dpyf or principle seems 
to have been in his mind as the origin of matter,-which 
was not matter; and yet something separate from the Deity, . 
and existing with him before the formation of the outward. 
material universe.* We are confident, for the reasons as 
signed, that he did not hold to its necessary eternity, but it 
is not easy to determine whether he regarded it as an em- 
. anation, a generation, or a creation, in the more modern 
_ sense of the word. Whether-it was merely space regarded 
as an dpy7; or first:principle, like the dzecpov, or infinite of 
Anaximander; or ‘something similar to the unextended 
points in the modern theory of Boscovitch ; whether it was_ 
the manifestation of the Divine power in space, so that vis- 
ible outward matter would be only those impressions upon 
soul, of resistance, figure, &c., which are the result of the 
action of the Divine inaghavetint principle—a theory which, 
although ridiculed as Berkleian and absurd, gives us all-the 
results or properties of matter, which is matter enough for 
all substantial purposes, while yet it leaves spirit, in reality, 
the only odeéa, or essence in the universe—or whatever 
else we may suppose, it is certain that Plato did not teach 
. the necessary self-existence of matter accotding to. the 
common idea,that is,as a substance composed of solid;.ex- 
tended parts or particles, whether eeguallate as nein 
~ an organized or a chaotic state.  ~ 
*'The axiom De nihilo nihil, or others sivailie to it stags 
found in his writings and those of Aristotle. ‘They both 
regarded it-as a self-evident truth ; and the latter, in the first 
book of his Physics, c. 4, asserts that it was the common 
* In the passage of the Timeus which we have cited page 123,he 
uses language which séems to describe it as the matter or materiak 
from’ which matter was formed, yet. still without any of its sensible 
properties. - He also styles’it there the mother of the sensible world, 
as though it were the passive or negative principle, while God was’ 


the father, or positive power, which produced + manifestations in 
- time and space. 
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‘ opinion of all the ancient naturalists, that nothing could come. 
into’ being from that which was not—kov) d6fa THv pvat- 
Kav, ac o) TITNOMENOY ovdevdc éx rod ph."ONTOS. - 
This is capable, it is true; of being taken,in the atheistic 
or materializing sense by those who lay no empliasis on: 
the contrast between the two substantive verbs, or who re-. 
gard the latter, in this expression, as. significant of the ma- 
terial, or of the terminus a quo. . If, however, we keep in 
mind the radical distinction between elpi and yéyvouar, as 
explained page 171, and which is generally maintained by - 

_ Plato in all-important propositions, we shall find this,sen- 
tence divested at once of all- objectionable: features, and 
presented, as it really is, as one of the clearest dictates of | 
reason. This language may be, and has been, used by the 
atheist ; but it is capable of being employed with far more 
power against him. Aristotle gives us-the key to this high- _. 
er sense in another place, where he says, with his usual 
conciseness, @oTe totat mpiv yevéoOac—that essential, or 
necessary: being must be before generation; or, in other 
words, that there must be a being before a becoming. Vide 
Arist., Phys. Ausc., i., 9. The position, thus understood,. 
is that which forms the very soul of Plato’s. philosophy, 
namely, the superior rank and antiquity of incorporeal sub- 

_ stance in respect to all derived or generated things. “It is 
_ the very position which he so strongly: maintains in this 
tenth. book. of The Laws, to wit, ‘that soul (in its largest 
sense, and including the Divine Soul, as the source from 
_ whence -all other spirits proceed, and in which they may 
. bersaid to pre-exist) must, of necessity, have existed eter- 
nally, or that mind is necessarily older than matter.” In- 
stead of being favourable to atheism, it is, when thus held, 
the grand conservative principle which ever stands in di- 
rect opposition to it, °'The English fails properly to express 
the axiom, in this ‘sense, from the want of two words ex~ 
actly corresponding to elwi and yéyvojat ; and when care- = 


~ 
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lessly rendered it seems to fayour the eternal oxtetence of 
matter. The Latin has. the same. defect; and hence: the 
atheistic perversion by Lucretius to a purpose so different. 
from that intended by Plato and the Grecian theists. » This 
aiises from referring the term bvroc, as well as.yeyvopévov; 
to generated and plienomenal, being, to which, when used 
in this. higher sense, and especially when placed in such 
direct antithesis, it has no application ; and we are thus led 
into the mistake’ that all the ancient philosophers taught 
that matter could only proceed from pre-existent matter. - 
The idea conveyed by the proposition, obdév é« Tod pa 
éyvro¢ yevéoOas, or, if the positive form is preferred, mavTa@ 
éx- Tow bvto¢ yevéoOar, may be.shown to be very similar to 


_ that of the Apostle} Hebrews, xi., 3: By faith we understand 


P 


that the worlds were made by the Word of God, so.that-the | 
things that are seen were not made (yeyovévat) from things 
which do appear, éx parvopévwv. There is another reading 
given by Griesbach, namely, é@ ua) @avouévwv; on what - 
authority, however, we know not. This would change the 
sentence to the positive form, and bring it nearer to. the 
Greek maxim when taken, in the, higher sense,to which we 
have alluded, but would not-essentially vary its: meaning. 
It would then be rendered, By faith we understand.that the 
worlds .were formed, so that the things which are seen were 
made from things which are not seen ; or, in other words, that 
the visible or phenomenal was made. from the invisible. A 
slight attention will show a resemblance to the Greek maxim 


-. which does not at first sight appear, and that the language of 


the Apostle. is in several respects similar to the Platonic. 


Besides the distinctions so frequently conveyed by évra 


and yryvoueva, the same.ideas are variously expressed in 
Plato by.the terms dpard.or darvépeva (the visible, or phe- 


’ nomenal), used in-place of yryvoneva ;.and, dépata, ded, 


. or pa) Patvoueva, used as synonymous with ra dvta.. By | 


these and kindred terms he ever opposes the visible to the 
yy ey 
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invisible, the phenomenal to the essential, the ever-chan- 
ging objects of sense (ta aloOqrd) to the vonrd, or those 
necessary, eternal things which are the objects’ of the in- 
tellect alone. It is not supposed ‘that Paul had any direct 
‘reference to Plato or to Platonic language ;' but we cannot. 
doubt that he uses these words in a similar philosophical 
sense, especially when we compare the many coincidences 
of expression, and remember that, although originally deri- 
ved from Plato, these terms, in the Apostle’s time, had be- 
come’ a part of the current scholastic phraseology, with 
‘which he must have been familiar. So, also, the words 
Ta pi) BAstOueva (the unseen things), which we find He- 
brews, xi., 1, and which are equivalent to 7) @atvéueva in 
the third verse, are elsewhere used by the Apostle to ex- 
press the same class of substances which are so frequently 
‘styled by Plato, rd évta, ra dpatd, ra dedi; ra*dei Kata 
tabTa Kai @oatTweo Eyovta. Compare 2d Corinthians, iv., 
18: pip oxoTobvTeY juaov Ta BAerdueva GAA Ta pi) Bde- 
Troueva Ta yap BAeTOueva mpdokaipa, Ta dé) BAErd- 
peva alavia—while we aim not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are unseen; for the things which ‘are 
seen are temporal (belong to time) ; the things which are-un- 
seen are eternal. The striking resemblance which this 
bears to some passages in the Phedon cannot be mistaken : 
OGpev odv dj dbo eldn, 7d jlsv dpardv, 7d dé deWdéo* Kat 
70 pév dedéc dei Kara Ta aba byov, 7d dé bparov undé- 
Tote kata TavTéd—* Let us lay down two classes of being, 
the seen and the unseen; the unseen, eternal in their rela- 
tions ; the seen, never the same, but ever changing.” Phé- 
don, 79, A. ‘The terms are nearly, if not quite, synony- 
mous. TIpéoxatpa is that which exists in time, temporal, 
or, rather; temporary—liable to change—the opposite of det 
kata ta abra £yovra. On the other hand, aida is ‘that 
whichis eternal, not simply in duration, but in its very na- 
ture, as not belonging to time—fixed, unchangeable, and ne- 
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Genet det kara Tavra éyovra.. In these passages, nei- 
ther Paul nor-Plato mean.by- the-unseen things a mere ne-« 
gation of sense, namely,.that which is simply concealed 
from. view a8 a present fact, or not seen because belonging 
to a future untried state of existence; -but rather those 
things that are in their very nature invisible, that is, which 
~ belong-not to the sensible world—either the present or any 


one to come—the vonra as distinguished from the aio@yr7a,: 


or the objects of faith and reason as distinguished from the 
objects of sense: See, also, Rom., i., 20. , 

We find the: doctrine of the hyle in the apocryphal book 
entitled The Wisdom of Solomon, ch. xi., 18: kai kticaca 
Tov Kdopnov && duépdov bAnc—* having built the earth out 
of the unformed, or, rather, formless hyle.”- Compare, also, 
the Septuagint version of Genesis, i., 2: 1 08 yi jv dépa- 
toc Kal dxataoxetaoroc. The word dépato¢ here could 
only have been used in reference to the Greek doctrine, 
which represented the hyle not only as invisible, but as 
incapable of being seen; “in fact, as not belonging at all to 
the sensible world, even if it could not be ranked among 
the vonré. It may be doubted whether we ever ought, in 
translating the more strict philosophers,to render bAq by 
our term maiter, unless we can conceive of it as an essence 


abstracted from qualities, figure, and extension. That God . 


may have’ created such an essence we have no right to 

deny, merely because our minds can form no conception of 
it; and if it may exist as the originally created ground of all 
subsequently generated or created material things when 
manifested in time and space and clothed with qualities by 
that Eternal Spirit, which, we are told in Genesis, hovered 
over the chaotic deep; then may the doctrine of Plato and 
_of the more spiritual writers of the ancient world be in ac- 
cordance with the philosophy of Paul, Hebrews, xi., 3. 


Our only safety here is in clinging to the Bible, and to’ 


the fair interpretation of Genesis, i., 1. Human reason left 
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to itself, finds tremendous difficulties in-both views; and 
when she rejects the aid of. revelation, must shrink from 
taking a decided position on either. .The belief,that mat- 
ter in any form, as an independent principle, is eternal, or 
that anything is-such apart from God, carries_us to atheism, 
although it may be maintained by: an honest yet inconsist- 
ent.theist. On the other hand, the doctrine that God once 


existed alone, or that. there was a time when God was all, ~'’ 


seems to draw after it the strange consequences that he 
“never could have ceased to be.all, or have become less than 
ail, and. that therefore creation is, but an extension of his 
being ; or, in other words, we are in danger of a. pantheism. | 
seemingly. more philosophical, yet less. favourable to piety 
than’ the inconsistent’ theism which we have condemned. 
Reason reels and staggers here like a drunken-man, and if 
she will walk alone, finds a dark abyss on each side-of her 
narrow path, into which she is perpetually in danger of. 
stumbling. ‘There may possibly be a way between these 
two, conclusions, but her eyes are too dim to discover it. 
The Scriptures most solemnly declare that.God did call 
into being ‘things that were not, and yet denies the conse: 
quence which reason, if she -will trust herself alone, can . 
hardly avoid deducing from it.. We must, therefore, on 
this subject, as .on the doctrine of evil, keep elose to reve- 
lation, ready at a moment’s warning, and without a mur- 
. mur, to give up our most darling philosophy, if it comes at 
all in eollision with any truth which a sound and unforced 
interpretation would. elicit. Neither should we be afraid 
for our Protestantism, even if we are reluctant to adopt any 
interpretation Which differs from that long received.by the 
. Church; by which we ever mean that line of the good, and 
pious, and learned in the Scriptures, in all ages, which no 
spiritually-minded reader of ecclesiastical history can ever, 
~ fail-to trace. In such a case as this, too, we should feel 
that the most pious interpretation is most likely to be true,. 
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even if it should not seem to be the most philosophical. If 
we cannot comprehend 4 positive enunciation of the great, - 
truth, we must be content with a negative one, better adapt- 
ed, perhaps, to the present state of our faculties, and believe 
. by faith that the worlds were not made tof. ne? which do 
appear. 
‘Chere is a passage in the Sephista in which Plato speaks 
plainly of a creation by the dizect act of God, and that, too, 
from things- which ‘before were not. - It is very much in 
_ the style of the Scriptures, and no better refutation of some 
of the charges against him could be given than this clear 
declaration from this undoubted dialogue: Zaa dé mévTa 
Sintra Kai puta, boa z’ éni yao be onepudrwr Kai pirev 
gverat, Kai boa dyuya év-yq Evviorarai—pay dAadou Tt- 
voc i} Yeov Snmovpyoivroc. djaower Lorepev TITNEZOAL 
mpotepoy ovx “ONTA—‘ In regard to all mortal animals 
and plants, whatever things grow from roots and seeds, 
whatever inahimate organizations. exist in the earth—can 
we say that from any other cause than the creating God 
they come into being which before were not?” Sophista, 
265,B. - ~ 

PaéeE 58, Line.3. drrwe G 7) TO TOU oeeerd Bip bndépxyov- 
oa evdainay otota—* All generation, or every generation, — 
.is taking place in such a manner-that the essence which 
pertains tq the universal life (or life of the whole) may be 
blessed.” This is*the best rendering we can give of this 
obscure passage. Ast’ translates it, ut universe vita felix 
obtingat status. It is not clear what Plato means by the ex- 
pression, 7) ovoia indpyovea T@ mavroc Bim; whether the - 
life of the universe taken collectively as the sum of all 
which exists—in which case it would.seem that Bio¢c tov 
mavroc¢ would have been sufficient—or whether he intends 
by ovoia something higher than this, namely, that essence 
from which the life of the universe proceeds, or, in other 
words, the Universal Numen or Deity himself. If the last . 
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view be the true one, Plato approaches a higher doctrine: , 
than _ ever nein suppoted to be sas in. his Bs ay 





A LI. Saar 
Doctrine that the Parts are made only for the Whole, as set - 
forth by Plato, and as viewed by Modern Rationalists and 
.- Semi-infidels. The Converse Doctrine, that the Whole is 
' also for the Parts, examined with’ nyenwe to the Mutual 

. Harmony of both. a 
Pace 58, Line 4. ox Evena oov- yryvonévn, od dé ees 
éxetvov. The doctrine that the parts are made for the 
whole is unquestionably ‘true, especially when .viewed-in . 
reference to physical ends alone. It is, however, only a 
portion of the truth, and when, as in Pope’s Essay on Man, 
and in the writings of many scientific religionists, it is un- 
qualified by any other views of the system. of the universe, 
jt may be very far from any true religious tendency. In- 
- deed, in some minds, it might easily coalesce with atheism ; 
and although its advocates may sometimes seem to talk de- 
voutly, it hag much more -of the-appearance: of philosophy 
‘than of piety about it. tis a speculative tenet; not much 
dwelt upon in the Scriptures, and, instead of being directly 
expressed there, is .rather implied-in a highgr truth, to 
which, as we have intimated, Plato might have been darkly 
‘aiming in the language referred to in the close of the pre- 
ceding dissertation, namely, the doctrine that the whole it- 
Self, with all its parts severally'and collectively, is made, not 
for itself, but for a manifestation of the Divine glory and 
- blessedness ; @ doctrine, the object of most bitter dislike to 
the frigid rationalist, but which contains an inexpressible 
‘moral sublimity:to the-mind-that will.have no philosophy 
which is notin accordance with the = of the Sacred 
Volume. : 
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Irrespective, however, of this higher truth, the proposi- 
tion here set forth has a converse which is -also‘ equally 
true, namely, that the whole is made for the paris. This is ~ 
not the opposite of the other, for in that case they could nat 
- both be true, but, as we have atyled it, its converse. It might 
be maintained even on physical grounds. ‘An organized 
product,” says Kant, “is that in which all the parts are mu- 
tually ends and means,” that is, not merely in respect to 
those below them in the scale, but each severally and re- 
‘ciprocally in respect to all the rest. bi.a much: higher 
sense is this true of that organized product so appropriately 
styled by- the scholastic name The Universe. ~Even on 
physical grounds; then, may we say, that the whole is 4s 
much necessary to make each part what it is, and without 
which it could not have been what it is, as the parts are 
for the completion and harmony of the whole.’ . 

It is chiefly, however, in a moral pointof view flint this 
converse doctrine assumes a-most glorious andthrilling in- 
terest. There are some seemingly most inconsiderable 
portions of the creation for which we are assured that all 
things are working together for good: roig Gyandat tov 
, Gedy TIANTA ovvepyei el¢ dyabév. Romans, viii., 28. 
So, also, 1 Corinthians, iii., 21, 22: TIANTA tpéy éorev 
~ALL-things are yours ; whether THE WORLD," or life, 
or, death,.or the. present, or the future; ALL are*yours—rév... 
ra tpiov gory. There are again, on the other hand, other’ 
parts, of no higher rank, for which al] things are working 
together for evil. “If nothing else,” says one of the ablest 
‘writers. of modern times, “if nothing else, our sins shall’ 
give us consequénce.” -Although the other doctrine may be 
speculatively correct, yet these latter are the views which’ 
have the greatest prominerice given to them in revelation. 
The Author of the Bible does not intend that man shall hide 
himself in an affectation of insignificance; or cover up his 

* Here xdéoyoc must certainly be taken. in its largest sense. 
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individualism in what the sentimental, humility, of his, phi- 
losophy might style his. subserviency to the interests_of the . 
universal life. The proposition, against the abuse of which | 
we are contending, might seem, at first view, to be ground- 
ed on more enlarged and comprehensive notions of exist- 
ence... It has-so much to say of the great whole, and of a 
kind of Strauss-ian immortality, which belongs to the race 
rather than-to the,individual parts. It is, however, mainly 
true in a physical aspect; and when. it occupies the mind 
alone, or the moral importance of the individual is not held 
up as a corrective, it becomes a cold and speculative fatal- 
ism—a physical fatalism, in the worst.sense ofthe term, 
which would bind both matter and spirit, not by the decrees* 
of a moral governor, founded on moral reasons, but in the 
adamantine chain of law viewed as something apart from 
God—a fatalism which would regard even the Deity him- 
self, shouJd it graciously admit his existence, as. included 
_in the machinery of the universe, .Such a doctrine pos- 
~ _sesses but little, if any, superiority. over r the creed of the 
atheist. ~ 
Akin to this is ‘that profession of. abstract benevolence 
which loses,sight of individuality in the, contemplation of 
~masses or of the great whole, and affects, to regard individual 
happiness only as contributing to the general happiness of 
the. universe. This, although it may be. agreeable to the 
. speculative intellect, or to those whose. theology is but a 
philosophy, is nevertheless most chilling to all the moral 
and. religious affections. Its concrete selfishness is only 
‘hardened and rendered darker, while, at the same time, it 
is more and more concealed from the conscience, by the. 
false warmth and glow of an abstract benevolence. - Its 
_ love to God is only a pantheistic rapture, instead of a feel- 
_ ing. of gratitude to a personal Redeemer, Its affection to 
_man is not that love to one’s neighbour which the Bible en- 
* This unquestionably .was.the primitive sense of the word fatum. 
‘ 


- 
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joins, commencing with the domestic and social relations, 
from whence, as from a centre, it radiates on.every side, 
ever filling, but never attempting to overflow the limits of 
its practical capabilities for good. Those of whom we are 
- speaking—-and these declaimers on the greatest good of the 
greatest number are becoming quite numerous—have really 
no neighbour, no vicinus, no vicinage. ‘The word is alto- 
gether too narrow in its meaning to suit their expanded 
views. The individual man who fell among thieves would 
have been too small and too contiguous an object for such 
as can only aim at promoting some great scheme for higher 
developments of the race. Children, family, home, coun- 
try, friends, all are but fetters to that reforming zeal which 
leads them to pant so earnestly and so incessantly for the 
welfare of being in the abstract. Such a philosophical the- 
ology may make a selfish ‘mystic or pantheist; luxuriating 
in some fancied vision of universal good; it may make, 


under certain circumstances, a raving fanatic, furious in de- _ 


nunciation in proportion to the self-righteousness of his ab- 
stract philanthropy ; but it never has» produced, and never. 
will produce, an humble, devoted, and warm-hearted Chris- 

Plato does, indeed, teach this doctrine of the parts for the 
whole, and we have admitted it to be.true when rightly, 
qualified by: jits converse. Other writings, however, of our 
philosopher, furnish most abundant ‘evidence that he did 
hold this converse proposition as equally sound with the 
one he.is. now presenting, and which was called forth by . 
the peculiar nature of the objection against which he is here 
contending. He tells the profane scoffer that this Special 
Providence will not overlook him, because, though small, 
he is yet important asa part of the great ‘whole. "When 
presenting, however, in other places, the. moral aspect of 
the ‘doctrine, he adopts a very different line of argument. 
Poverty, sickness, health, life, death, ALI, THINGS, he 

Bs 
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‘tells us, are-for the righteous man beloved of Heaven, His- 
language possesses a striking resemblance to some parts of 
the Scriptures : Té dé OEO®IAEI ody dpodoyfjoouev MIAN- 
TA yiyveoOas we olév te dpiota; Obtwe dpa broAnnréav 
mepi tov dixaiov dvdpoc édv te.év mevia ylyvnta dav Te 
éy véooig f tive GAAW THY doxobyTwY KaKdY* WE TobT 
tavra elo dyabov tt TedevtTjoe Sayre 7 Kai arobavévrt: 
obkovv mepi-rov ddixov tavayria TovTwy dei dtavociobau. 
Republic, 613, A.,.B. Physically, he would teach us, man 
is, but-an atom, subserving the interests f the great whole; 
morally, all things, even a universe of mind and matter, is 
working together for his individual exaltation or degrada. 
tion. Instead of dwindling into the insignificance of an in- 
finitesimal, he rises in proportion to the magnitude of that. 
universe: of which he is a member, or, in-other words, be- 
comes of the greatest individual importance. as a rational — 
part of the greatest whole. 

These apparently opposite yet strictly consistent views 
are likewise. equally. true in science. The whole cannot 
be fully understood without the parts, and it is an axiom.no 
less important, that some a priori knowledge of a whole as 
a whole, that is, as a unity, and not merely an arithmetical 
sum, is necessary to. an understanding of the parts. It is 
by the mutual action, reaction,-and introaction of such a 
mental synthesis and analysis, that any true progress is 
made in science. When either is neglected, or the balance 
is destroyed, science becomes, on the one hand, an éyérret- 
pia GAoyoc,* an irrational empiricism, or evaporates, on the 
other, into empty a.priori.speculation. : 

' Pace 58, Line 5. Ide yap larpic nai rag Evrexyvoc dn- 
psovpyo¢. The comparison-adopted shows that Plato views 
the doctrine which the present state of his argument re- 
quires him to advance, namely, that the parts are made for 
the whole, rather in its physical than its moral aspect. It» 


* Gorgias, 464, D, 
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is not the kvbspv7rns, the orparnyée, the commander, the 
_ governor, the pilot—comparisons so often employed by him 
in illustration of moral and. political-relations—but the phy- 
sician, the artist, all of whose efforts are directed to the 


physical perfection of the work in which they are engaged, 


or that physical harmony which. consists in the subservien- 
cy of the parts to the whole irrespective of any moral con- 
siderations. This is the order of physical production, and 
of those arts and sciences that copy from it—pépo¢ évexa 
'. bAov. It forms the parts for the whole, and not the whole, 
in any sense, for the parts. 

Line 6. mpdc¢ 70 xowvg Evytetvoy Béarierov. Ast and 
Stephanus would both read fvyreivwy in this place, and 
refer it to the artist. The common.reading, however, al- 
though the literal version in English is very. harsh, seems; 
‘on the whole, to-be deserving of preference. It more prap- 
erly has for its subject the work than the workman ; as in 
the example a few lines back—pdpiov elg Td may Evvteiver. 
It may here be taken with GéAtiorov, and the sentence 
would be freely translated, doeth all things for the whole, in 
respect to that best end which aims at the common good ; that 
is, in this case, the physical good, the good of the machine 
or structure as.a structure, moral reasons, strictly such, not 
being here brought into view.. The argument, then, when 


’ * earried no farther, would be this: God will not overlook 


you; his special providence is ever directed towards you, 
’ because, however insignificant you may be, physically, in’ 
yourself, you are wanted to fill up some place or some va- 
cancy in the great structure, for which nothing else ‘is so 
well adapted. You may. therefore seem to be laid aside, 
but you are not forgotten—his eye is upon you. 

Line 8. dyvodv brn 76 nepi 08 dpiorov tH ravri Evp- 
-baivet xai oot. - It is somewhat uncertain whether dpiorov 
here is to be taken with 7d zepi o€, or with T@ travri, or 
Suubaiver, Zvubatver, however, may be rendered, to con- 
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tribute to. the good of anything, or to the accomplishment. of 
any purpose, without any such qualifying word as dpiorov, 
It makes but.little difference, in the -general. sense, what 
view we take of.it, and, on the whole, we prefer the follow- 
ing version: You are vewed, not knowing how that, in relation ~ 
to yourself, which is best for the whole, contributes also to your 
own good; or, if we connect dprorov with Svp6qiver, it-may 
be read, not knowing how that which relates to thee best con- 
tributes to the good both of the whole and of thee. At the 
hazard, then, of a little repetition, we would give the fol- 
lowing free paraphrase of the substance of the whole pas- 
sage; the latter part, however, or converse doctrine, being 
¥ather implied than expressed, although it:may be clearly 
found in other parts of the Platonic dialogues: Physically, 
thou art but an insignificant pebble in the great «riowa, or 
building of the universe (see the comparison of the Ai@oz 
‘and ABoAdyor, ‘page 55), yet forming a necessary: part in 
the.joinings and compactness of the whole, even absolutely 
essential to.the whole as a whole, and which-the builder 
and. keeper cannot neglect without: risking the ruin ‘of the 
whole :. morally, the great universe-is also all made for 
thee, and’ reciprocally for each of its rational parts ;' it was 
intended, with all i its other'parts, to have a bearing upon. thy 
blessedness or misery, according 4s thou’ violatest or re- 
mainest in concord with its moral harmony ; its physical 
harmony, thou shalt ever subserve, whatéver may be p. thy 
: condition or r thy: course. © 


' LIL. fete ( ; 
Atheistic Objection drawn from the Extent of the Universe. 
Pace 59; Line. 6: "Herep dv Eyor Adyov proteun Beoic. 
Tovndvray, Tabry por doxd) dpdsecv—“ I think that 1 am” 
explaining in what wayease in the administration of the 
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Divine providence may have. reason, that is, may be shown 
to be in. accordance with reason.” ‘The Epicureans and ~ 
semi-atheists, in all ages, have been much concerned lest 
the physical and moral government of the universe should 
be burdensome to the Deity. Lucretius was unable to see 


“how it could consist with the happiness of the Gods. “He 


therefore most reverently relieves them of all share in-so 
troublesome a business, and, with pious concern for their- 
ease and quiet, commits the world into the hands of Nature : 


Que bene cognita si teneas, Natura videtur 
Libera continuo, dominis privata superbis, 
Ipsa sua per se sponte omnia Diis agere expers. 
Nam, pro sancta Defim tranquilla pectora pace 
Que placidum degunt 2vom, multumque serenum ! 
. Quis regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter habenas ! 
Quis pariter ccelos omneis convortere, et omneis 
Ignibus theriis terras subfire feraceis; — 
Omnibus inve locis essé omni tempore presto, 
Nubibus\ut tenebras faciat, ceelique serena. 
Concutiat sonitu? tum fulmina mittat, et edeis- 
Ipse suas disturbet ; et in deserta recedens 
Seviat, exercens telum ; quod sepe nocenteis 
Preeterit, exanimatque indignos, inque merenteis ? 
Lucretius, lib. ii., 1089. 


Horace entertained the same very elevated notions in re- 
gard to natural laws and the abstraction of the Deity from 
all the concerns of this world, until he was frightened into 
a little unphilosophical piety by happening to hear it thun- 
‘der on a clear day. See Ode Xxxiv. of the first book, com- 
mencing 

Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequéns, 
Insanientis dum sapientiz 
Consultus erro— 
He seems to have been brought by his fright into quite a 
religious fit, and the sentiment with.which the ode con+ 
cludes is not only a devout.acknowledgment of a special 
Bs2 
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providence, but is expressed in language bearing a striking 
resemblance to some of those many passages in the Bible 
which speak of depressing the pro aan — the a 
lowly : 

Valet ima summis 
,) Mutare et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens : hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit ; hic posuisse gaudet. 

His use, however, of the word Foriuna shows that he could 
not altogether divest himself of his old atheistic habit, even 
when he attempts to talk religiously. Some of our modern 
scientifico-religious works occasionally exhibit a simjlar 
mixture of the Jew’s language with the dialect of Ashdod. 





LIII. 

Explanation of a Difficult Passage. Remarks on those Views 
which resolve Morality into an Obedience to Physical Laws, 
and regard all Punishes as Coneearientiok instead of 
Penal. 


Pace 59, Ling 7. El pe yap npde 7 tise, k. 7. A 
This obscure passage may be thus paraphrased: “ For if 
any Power, having ‘constantly regard only to the whole, 
should ever fashion his work, by suddenly transforming all 
things—as, for example, by forming at once frozen water 
from fire—and should not* proceed by (analyzing) many 
things out of one, or (compounding) one thing out of many, 
so that they might thus partake of a first, a second, and 
even a third generation—in that case, the transformations 
of each displaced arrangement would be infinite in number; . 
but now (that is, in the actual established course of things) 





* Ast, by taking, in this place, ) for the cornmon reading, Bh has_ 
completely changed and perverted the whole meaning of the passage. 
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‘theré is.a wonderful ease in the administration of the Uni- 
versal Guardian.” ey 

We will proceed to give what seems to us'the general 
sense .of the passage, and of what follows it for some dis- 
tance, before going into any particular comment on words 
-and phrases. It seems to be this: the speaker is showing 
that the Divine administration, even when extended to the. 
most minute particular, is conducted with ease, in conse- 
- quence of being a’special superintendence carried on. by 
general laws.or media, whatever they may be, or by the in- 
ternal operation of powers which he has implanted in things 
themselves ; so that there is no necessity for supposing any 
great or general change, or sudden transformation in the 
state of things (what would be called, in modern phraseol- 
ogy; a miraculous interposition), for the rectification of nat- 
ural or the punishment of moral:evil—-a transposition which, 
if it took place in every case, would call for an infinite 
number of changes, differing in every instance, and as mi-_ 
‘zaculous as the immediate production of cold water* or ice*” 


* In the text, we have given idwp éipiyov. The common read- 
ing is Ezpuxov, and those who maintain it would render tdwp Euyv- 
ov, aguam animatam; to make any sense of which they refer us to 
the doctrine of Thales and Heraclitus, that. water was the first prin- 
ciple of all: things, and who also said something about fire, changed 
into water, being the universal semen. What is:told us here about 
the changes and transformations of matter has, it is true, some little 
resemblance to the flowing philosophy of Heraclitus. Still, this re- 
semblance is only verbal. The illustration would be too far-fetched 
and obscure to suit the present place, in which the Athenian is la- 
bouring to give his hearers as clear an idea as possible of this diffi- 
cult position. It would-also be giving a sanction to Heraclitus which 
-Piato could never have intended ; and besides all this, it is very dif- 
ficult to perceive how it would present any illustration at all of the 
subject he has in hand. We: therefore altogether prefer the other 
reading, which only requires the change of an accent, and which has 
some authority of manuscripts in its favour. 'Euyiyov would be a 
participle of the verb tupixe, to.cool, to freeze, and may be taken as 
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from fire, without any of the intervening generations ; thus 
giving to rational beings no grounds for physical science, 
or a knowledge of the Divine operations, and making every 
act of Providence, instead of moving in harmony with, to 
jar and displace every preceding and temporary arrange- 
ment. Instead of this, as. we are told in what follows, he 
has so constituted things, not by any innate necessities of 
physical laws, but by his own absolute fiat, that good and 
evil will find in themselves, both in this world and in the 
pre-arrangements of Hades, their appropriate reward, and 
will each seek and find its proper place and level; namely, 
vice will diverge, at first slightly, from the level plane, and 
thence descending with constantly-accelerated velocity: (eke 
BaGo¢); will find its ultimate place in the terrors of Hades; 
while virtue, mingling with the Divine nature, will ascend 
to a purer region, and through different degrees of blessed- 
ness will at last arrive at a perfectly holy or separate =“ 
rérov dytov bAov. 

This doctrine of Plato, and the mode in which he states 
it, is indeed sublime. Still,.it needs a qualification similar 
to’ the one we applied to a previous view—a_ qualification 
for which there may be found abundant support in other 
portions: of his writings where he maintains the strictly. 
penal nature of punishment, as in the close of the Gorgias 
and the Republic. The doctrine which seems. to be here 
presented is the truth, but not the whole truth. Standing 
thus alone, and without the corrective influence of any high- 
er views, it is a favourite scheme with many of our modern 
semi-infidels, who would resolve all morality into an obe- 


equivalent to the adjective frigidus. We doubt if Plato meant any- 
thing more by it than a strong example derived from substances ap- 
parently so remote, although capable: of-passing into. each other 
through a succession of physical media and generations. The other 
‘and more common reading probably arose from some ignorant tran- 
scriber, who did not understand the passage, and to whom Euypuxory 
_animatam,. appeared more philosophical. 
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“diencerto, or a co-operation with, physical laws, and all 
punishment into natural conseqhence. We do not wonder 
at the partiality with: which it‘ is entertained by. such. 
They feel that it has. no terror for a sinning soul, and that 
it utterly takes away all the moral power which belongs to 
the ideas of penalty and retribution. At the same time, they 
are pleased with it as a wonderful discovery of the nines. 

‘ teenth century,-when, in fact, they have merely revived a 
doctrine of some of the old heathen philosophers, who held 
that it was the great duty and chief end of man to live ac- 
cording to nature— Vivere secundum naturam. Vide Cicero, 
De Finibus, v., 9. : 

With writers of this stamp it is the whole. When em- 
ployed by Plato and Bishop Butler, it is only held in sub- 
serviency to higher qualifying views of the Divine govern> 
ment, with which it-is entirely consistent. Those to whom 
we allude would confine the maxim, vivere secundum natu~ 
ram, entirely to the nature without us; whereas, in obedi- 
ence to the law of a higher nature, man is often called to 
contend with the external world. ‘ The perfection of his 
moral being requires that he should. often contemn the law: 
of gravitation, and sometimes even submit that most exqui- 
site, handiwork,-his body, with all its: most “wonderful nat-- 
ural laws, to be disfigured, ruined, and utterly broken up in: 
the flames of martyrdom. Still, there is a truth in this mo- 
rality of nature; and it is only by refusing to associate with ; 
it any higher principle that such writers convert it into a 
most pernicious falsehood.’ 

So, also, may we admit, that the doctrine, that the pun- 
‘ishment of sin is the physical consequence of sin itself, is 
found in the Bible. “ What.a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap;” “He that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption: he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit ~ 
reap everlasting life.”* Revelation declares all this, but it 
also teaches with much more frequency and with more-sol. 















¥ a consequences, even 


th r powers, and their 
no inward necessities, but 
e-atrangements of God; while the 
thus. odeg the penalty-is anterior, 

nd of time, to all the laws of 

al surdity of this scheme, 
ists in this, that it is the - 
wrong to eat too cron 


have been guilty ofa ‘bsback of Sidbignyutea Rates Remove 
the pain, and you remove’the sin. Can any one bring him- 
self to feel that. anything like this would-be’ true in regard. 
to a breach of the law of charity, or that malevolence would 
change its moral character, though it could be followed by 
an eternity of pleasure? If the violation of a physical law 
proceeds from a disposition to contemn a known arrange- 
ment of God, whatever may have been the object. of that 
arrangement, it belongs: to another department, and: must be 
transferred to a tribunal higher than the natural. 
It is by overlooking the nature of ‘idhaimetia as strictly 
retributive, notwithstanding the mode. of its infliction, that 
this doctrine of consequential suffering’ strips the Divine 
law of all its majesty; and becomes such a favourite with 
infidels and neologists.- There is no terror in it; and when 
employed, as it sometimes is even’ in the pulpit, without the 
- qualifications to which we have adverted, its immediate ef- 
' fect is ease and stupefaction.of the conscience, rather than 
any alarm or true conviction of sin. There is, however, no 


inconsistency in the belief of both views. The punishment 


f 
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inflicted by human government would bend Jess the retrib- 
utive penalty of positive law, although its ~pteordained -ar- 
rangements were such, that the path of every transgressor 
was literally beset with snares, or that ‘it finallybrooght 
him, without arrest or the aid of the executioner, arses? to 
the prison or the -gallows. 

Pace 59, Lane 7..1pd¢ 76 bAov dei BAETwWY—*“ Looking 
_ continually to the whole.” There is implied here a nega- 
‘tive assertion. It is equivalent to saying, “‘ and having no- 
thing-else in yiew.” The meaning seems to be, that the 
process here mentioned might perhaps be adopted, if no re- 
gard was had to the parts, as parts, or except in their-rela- 
tion to the whole. In that case, the Divine administration 
“ might perhaps proceed by these sudden transformations. 
But as in each act ‘of Providence a vast number of purposes, 
direct and collateral, dre to be kept in view, and no one to- 
be effected by: disturbing or displacing another, there. is 
need of an arrangement that shall be catried on by media, 
so-that one move on the great chess-board (see note 6, p. 
59) may accomplish many ends, instead of requiring separ 
ate transpositions in every case. =~ 

The philosopher evidently perceives a grat difficulty at- 
tending any explanation that can be given. We can never, 
perhaps, fully understand the harmonious connexion be- . 
tween: a providence carried on by general laws, operating, - 
in the main, with uninterrupted regularity, and a minute at- 
tention to 'thosé individual cases-which‘ may be made the 
subjects of special prayer and special judgments. It be- 
longs to that same class of mysterious truths, and presents 
the same apparent contradictions, as the doctrine of the Di* 
vine foreknowledge or foreordination, when viewed in con- 
nexion with the freedom of the human will, or of the Divine ' 
goodness, when attempted to be reconciled with the exist- 
ence of evil. Why should men be so. clamorous for the 
rights of reason. in religion, when, in’ so many cases, sho 
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herself declares her own insufficiency-as the highest lesson 

she can teach us, and delivers us over, either to total skep- 
ticism, or to that faith by which we receive truths appa- 
rently opposed, or whose point of connexion is beyond our 
radjus of mental vision; because, without this, we, must 
give up other truths which our moral nature can only yield 
at the price of total darkness on all that most concerns us 
to know. ™ 


LIV. 
The Word ’AvéAebpoc as distinguished from Alévoc. Re- ~ 
markable Passage in the Timaus. ~~ 


Pace 60, Ling 3. dv@AeOpov dé by yevouevoy ddd’ ode 
alévov, There is intended here an important distinction . 
between aldycoy and dv@AeOpov. The former means that 
which is in its.very nature eternal, not subject, in any sense, 
to generation or decay, and, in fact, haying no_reference to 
xpévoc, or time regarded as proceeding .by succession. 
(See the definition of time as given in the.Timeus, 37,' E., 
and remarks upon it, page 223.) _’Av@AsOpov; on the other 
hand, suggests, from its etymology, the idea of something, 
composite, although, when used without precision, it may’ 
be applied to that which is possessed of a higher nature. 
It signifies indestructible, not in itself, but beeause the thing 
of which it is predicated is upheld and maintained-in being 
by the Supreme Power, and thus rendered capable of en- 
during through an endless succession, although never strict- 
ly aléyoy or- eternal i in its essence. Kard vouov Yeoi, says — 
Ast, has respect to alaviov alone, and not to dvwAeOpov: 
He would read according to the following-order and punc- 
tuation: puyjy Kar oGua, dvdAeOpov yevouevov, add’ ob, 
kabarep of Kara vopoy byrec Seoi, alévvov—indestructible, 
yet not. eternal asthe Gods are, This contrast between 
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Gods and men seems plausible, and yet we are satisfied 
that Ast is wrong. Our opinion is founded upon; that pas- 
sage of the-'Timeus; in which the Eternal Father thus ad~- 
dresses the inferior deities to whom he had given being: 


Gcoi Year, Ov éya Snusovpyoc, taThp Te-~pywv, & dv eno ~ 


yevoueva, GAvra, éuov ye Bérovto¢. TO pév obv d7 deOev 
mav, Avrév. 76 ye py Kadac dpuodbev Kai Eyov eb Avewv 
é0éetv, kaxov. Ou? & nai éreimep yeyévnobe, "AOANATOL 
pev ave bore, obd’ GAvtoe Td Téprav. obte uev bh AvOn- 
oc00é ye, obdé rebtieo0e Savdrov poipac, THE ’EMHY 
BOYAHZEQE peifovoc Ere deopow nai kvptwrépov Aayov- 
tec, Exsivwy ole bre éyiyvecbe ovvedciobe—* Ye Gods of 
Gods, of whom I am the Maker and the Father, as of 
works which, deriving their existence from me, aré indis- 
soluble as long as I will it. Everything bound (or compos 
ite) is capable of’ dissolution: nevertheless, to choose to 
dissolve that which is well harmonized, and works well, is 
the part of an evil being. .For which reasons, and since 
ye were made (or had a beginning of your existence), ye 
are not immortal (in yourselves), nor in every respect in- 
dissoluble. Still, ye shall not. be dissolved, nor shall ye 
experience the doom-of death, partaking, IN MY WILL, 
of a bond of life stronger and more powerful, than. those 
things. by which ye were bound (or of which ye were com- 
posed) when ye received your being.” Timaus, 41, A. 
That is, the permanence of all created things, from the 
highest to the lowest, rests on the moral attributes of the, 
Deity. ‘In his goodness they have a stronger bond than in. — 
all the laws or necessities of nature and of things. On this 
depends the continued existence not only of man, but of 
Gods, or, in the more sublime language of Scripture, of 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, and Powers. 

Kara vouov byrec Ocoi : According to the decree or fate : 
(fatum) on which their-existence depended. Compare, also, 
the similar expression, page 61, line 7: xaT@ tiv TH¢ eipap- 

Ceo 


. 
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péune tdgv wai vouov. This confirms the view we: have 
taken above in respect to Yeoi. They were dependent on 
this law, and not on any innate immortality. Noyo¢ here 
has about the same meaning with potpa, which, according 
~ to the more ancient creed of the Greeks, meant simply the 
Divine decree. ‘This, we are prepared to show, is its sig- 
nification in Homer, and not a physical fate, as many con- 
tend: The words wvyijv Kai oGua are to be taken col- 
lectively for all animated beings thus constituted. ‘The 
continued existence of soul and body, severally or united, 
whether in the present state or in any one to come, is de+ 
pendent on the Eternal Father, who is thus represented as 
speaking in this sublime passage from the Timmus—who 
alone is strictly aldvcoc in the highest sense of that epithet, . 
or, as the Apostle declares, 1 Timothy, vi., 16, 6 povos Ex@v 
Hawasian—soho alone hath immortality. . 





= _ LV. 

\ The Greek Words for Eternity, Alév and Aléviog. 
- Aldv is compounded of dei dv (see Aristotle, De Calo, 
lib. i.,.c. ix. 10). - ’Aeé; ever, is from dw, déw, or dnp, sig- 
nifying, ptimarily, to blow, to breathe, secondly, to live, to 
pass or. spend time.- “Aw seems also related to dw, to feel 
life, to be conscious ; from whence some would derive aldy 
in the general sense of existence. Homer uses dw or déw 
-in the second of the above meanings, as in the Odyssey, 
iii., 151, and 490: “Eva dé vist’ deoav. Because this 
verb is thus used, in several places in the Odyssey, in con- 
nexion with »i¢, some lexicographers absurdly render it to 
sleep. It is, however, only’ thus employed, because by. 
night-the flow or succession of time becomes a matter of 
distinct observation and consciousness more tham by day. 
_ Hence, as the context shows, it is Leeds used of wake- 
fal and anxious nights: / “2 
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" Noera yey déoiuer, xaderta $peotv éppatvovres. 
Odyssey, iii., 161. 

*Aet, from this derivation, would présent the idea of contin- 
‘uous being, of a going on, or succession ; and as a particle of 
time, is ever used of that which is boundless or undefined ; 
not so much that which cannot be bounded as that which 
is not bounded—which is not attempted to be defined, but 
is always considered as going on, on, on. ’Aeé, therefore, 
alone, would not express the true idea of eternity, but only 
of endless or unbounded time. This flowing word must be 
connected with, and, as it were, anchored upon another of 
more stability ; since stability and fixedness enter into the 
essential idea of eternity. This other word is the partici- 
ple of that verb of existence which expresses, “in its philo- 
_ Sophical sense, the highest mode of being. Oné\part of the 
compound, then, is boundless and unconfined; the other 
chains it to an“eternal present, or, rather, since dy is of all 
tenses, altogethet excludes the idea of time. It is thus that 
the Greek term approaches as near the true notion of eter- 
nity as it is in the power of language to bring us. 

Although the human mind may fail to take im all that 
idea which aidv aims to express, still an apprehension of 
it may exist, sufficient, at least, to convince us that it con- 
tains nothing unreal, but has a solid foundation in the truth 
of things: ‘We may approach it by negatives. Aldéy is not 
time long or short, bounded or endless. It is not the oppo- 
' site of time, but that of which “‘ypévoc, or time, in our pres-'s 
ent state, is the moving image. (See remarks, page 228, 
_and the comparison there referred to.) Yt-may more proper- 
ly be said to be the opposite of xacpé¢, or mpdonaipoc ; be~ 
ing thus used by the Apostle, 2 Corinthians, iv., 18, and in 
such a way as. to exclude all cavil as to its extent, at least 
in that place.- It is mer the direct antithesis of temporal 


or temporary. 
However difficult it may be for beings who can only 
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think in a, series, to form a conception of that which neces- 
sarily excludes succession of thought, we are nevertheless 
driven, by the clearest decisions of that reason which often 
goes where the conceptive faculty cannot follow, to affirm 
that this is the state in which all things must be pregent to 
the Divine mind. If to this we apply the term alwy, we 
have its perfect definition. We may be certain of its real. 
ity, although utterly unable to comprehend it. The idea 
of time is’ connected with an imperfection necessarily. be- 
longing to our present state, namely, an inability. to enter- 
tain in’ the mind more than one thought at once. This 
gives rise to what is called the succession of ideas, consti- 
tuting the measure of time; and this succession we apply 
even to those truths which, as reason plainly assures us, 
_ have no relation to time or the sequences of cause and ef- 
fect. Nothing, on these abstruse ‘points, could. be more sat- 
isfactory than Plato’s comparison‘ and definition, to which 
we have before referred, and which may be found Timaus, 
37, E. : 

Almost all our difficulties on the subject of endless being, 
and especially endless. future punishment, arise from con. | 
sidering eternity, or aldv, as time infinitely prolonged, as end- 
less succession or duration. This addresses itself to the 
imagination or conceptive power rather than to the reason, 
and hence this weak faculty of the soul faints and staggers 
under the attempt to realize what, as a conception of the 
sense, never can be realized. But the whole. subject pre- 
sents itself under quite a different aspect when we regard 
the future state not as the beginning of a prolonged period, © 
having its own past and future, but as a transition into eter- 
nity—as a condition differing not merely in degree, but in. 
its very nature, from the present world of time. When the. 
revolving mirror of Chronos, which now represents all 
things in motion, has ceased its revolutions, either in re- 
spect to the whole or each.man individually, the landscape 
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of eternity, with all its fearful states, -becomes in experience, 
as it ever had been in reality, fixed and motionless—d«ivn- 
Ta, duetéotara, dei Kata taiTa Eyovta. There will be 
no endless succession of years and periods, which, in.ev- 
ery effort of the mind to grasp them, only present, over and 
over again, the same difficulties of comprehension, and, in- 
stead of a true idea, give rise only to a painful* and imper- 
fect conception of the sense. .‘ For days, and nights, and 
months, and years, and all other successions of time,” says 
Plato, “ were not before the heaven existed. The past, the 
present, and the future are but temporal forms, which we 
ignorantly and incorrectly attribute to the eternal oboia, or 
essence. For we say was; and is, and will be, when IS 
(gore) alone pertains to wonian being, while was and will 
be belong to that flowing yéveorc, or generation, which exists 
in time. - For they are motions («tvjoerc); but the eternal 
is, in respect to these, immoveable; never younger, never 
older, having no past and no future”—-ré 68 dei xara taiTa 
Eyov GKivqTwc, ovTE TpecbiTEpoOY, OdTE VEwTEPOY TPOOHKEL 
ylyvecbai more, ovdé yeyovévat, ovd’ eloavhic Eoeabat. 
Timeus,; 38, A. 

Change and succession may be said to form the a ae 
inating characteristics of the present flowing phenomenal 
world. In eternity, all is just the reverse. There, to use 
language derived from the old Jonic problem, all things will 
stand. The things which are seen are temporal, probation- 
ary, preparatory (7péoxacpa). ‘The things which are un- 
seen are eternal (ai@via), fixed, immutable, without succes- 
sion. The word als» is undoubtedly used in the Greek 

*. In nothing is this more fully realized than in the efforts some- 
times made by.preachers and others to convey what they call an 
idea of eternity; as, for example, from an ocean of drops, or the — 
space of the solar system filled with grains of sand, and those mul- 
tiplied by myriads and millions of centuries. By such immensities 
of numbers the mind is wearied and exhausted, but never none a 

- hair’s breadth nearer the object at which it aims. 
: Cc2 
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poetry in the indefinite sense of life, existence, or state of 
. ‘being; and there are also some passages in the Scriptures 
where it is taken figuratively in a lower signification of age 
-or dispensation, although even these are grounded on the 
higher and radical’ import ; but this-we affirm with confi- 
dence, that the restorationist can derive no-aid from these 
specimens of Platonic usage, and, in fact, nothing could be 
more utterly opposed to all his views of change, reforma- 
:tion, or restoration -in the eternal state. We conclude. with 
a definition of alév, derived from the high authority of Aris- 
totle. It contains more reference to succession than that 
-of Plato, but yet is directly in the way of all attempts to 
dJimit the meaning of this illimitable word. He is speaking 
of ‘the super-celestial, or extra-mundane state,,»and what- 
ever we may think of its reality, there ‘can be no. doubt 
about the force of the Greek: terms by which he attempts to 
set it forth. “Time,” he says, “tis the number of motion, 
‘but above the heaven it has been shown: that time cannot 
exist. There, there is no growing old, neither is there any 
change, but all is immutable, all is impassible, and having 
tthe best and most satisfying life (Sway dpiorny Kai tiv av- 
-Tapkeotatny), continues for all: eternity (tov dravra ald- 
wa) ; and this its name is divinely declared to us from the an- 
cients (Beiws ipOeyxTra napa TY dpyaiwy). For that end 
which contains the period of each existence is called its _ 
alév (avum, age, or being). According to the same reason 
_ or definition—Kara tov abrov Adyov, Kai TO TOU TaYTOG 
ovpaved TéAoG, Kai Td TOV TaVTWY GrELpOY YpovoY Kai THY 
_ dmewpiav mepiéxov téXoc, *AIQN éorev, dnd ‘Tov *AEI ’EI- 
_ NAIL elangdas tiv énwvupiay, dbdvarog kai Yeioc—that 
which constitutes the enclosing limit of the whole heaven 
or universe, that which embraces the infinite period, and the 
anfinity of all things—that is alév, ETERNITY, taking its 
name from EVER BEING, immortal and divine.” Arist., 
. De Cel, lib. i., c. .ix., 10. Compare, also, The Laws, iv., 
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715, P., where Plato speaks of the Eternal Justice, which 
always follows as.an avenger of crimes committed against 
the Divine law (rov Seiov vopov tipwpdc), and in com- 
menting on which the scholiast thus defines the word mepz- 
‘ ropevouevoc, namely, Td alwviwo—ro ’Aei ‘WoatTtwo. Kat 
kara Ta abtd* 4 yap Tepipopa TovTo éyet. 


, 


LVI. 
Plato’s Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will, viewed in Con-. 
nexion with the Law of Cause and Effect in Nature. — 


2 Pace 60, Line 11. Mepunydvyrat O17 mpg TaV TOUTO, K. 
7. A.—*“ He devises this in reference to the whole, namely, 
what kind of a situation everything which becomes of a cer- 
tain quality must receive and inhabit.” That is, the 7rod- 
Tn or quality which, in the course of generation, anything 
assumes, must determine the quality of its final habitation. 
The establishment and enforcement of this law God has 
reserved to himself as his peculiar prerogative, while,.as we 
are told in the following sentence, he has left to our own 
wills, rag altlac rij¢ yevéoewe Tov ToLot TLvd¢—the causes 
of becoming such or such. (See note 10, page 60.) In 
other words, he has so ordered the course of nature, by a 
sort of pre-established harmony, that it constantly enforces 
this law, while the power of becoming the subjects of its 
rewards or penalties is left to the freedom of our own wills. 
The sentiment is about the same with that of Pope: . 

And binding nature fast in fate, 
\ Left free the human. will. 
We cannot find much fault with this in the heathen Plato, 
and the doctrine is undoubtedly true of man viewed as un- 
fallen, and in that primitive state when his will was truly 
free, because it.was one with the will of God. The Chris- 
tian theology, however, does require us to modify the prop. 


t~ 
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osition as regards our present condition, and to believe that, 
in some way, man by the fall subjected his will to nature ; 
that, therefore, although it has a wide prison-house ‘within 
which to rove, and where it may be said to be free in its 
choices of objects before it, still it can never, by any voli- 
tion, rise above this state of nature, or escape its adaman- 
tine chain of cause and effect, until a stronger than nature 
shall interpose for its deliverance and perfect freedom. The 
sick man may turn from side to side upon his weary couch, 
but he cannot rise, take up his bed, and walk. We may 
exercise all kinds of choices (a term which in the strife of 
words on this subject so many have confounded with will) 
within the limits of the sphere into which we have fallen, 
but we cannot will to be holy, to love God with all our souls, 
and to live to his glory. Ifthe Scriptures were not clear 
on the subject, it is so plainly a matter of personal experi- 
ence that we may well wonder how, in the light of an awa- 
kened conscience or consciousness, there could be any room 
for cavil about it. 

- There is no doubt, however, that Plato was rather Pe- 
lagian‘on this great question ; although places could be 
cited which show that his mind was unsettled, and that 
there were very great difficulties attending any view he 
could take of the matter. We may find this same doctrine 
that is here advanced more fully set forth in the Republic, 
x., 617, P., where, after a Jong argument, in which he m- 
‘troduces that wild mythical legend respecting the Destinies, 
Lachesis, Clotho, and Atrope, he concludes in the follow- 
ing most concise and remarkable manner: Ody dude dai- 
por Anterat dAd’ busic daipova alphocobe< dpern dé adéo- 
motov: altia éAopévov:. Yed¢ avaltioc— Virtue is free 
from control: the fault is in the chooser: God is blame- 
less;” or, rather (since dvaitto¢ and altia do not in them- 
selves imply blame), God is not concerned in the causation 
of sin or the production of virtue. Notwithstanding this, 
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there are .several striking: passages in. which he asserts, 
without qualification, that virtue is a Divine gift, and that, 
in the present state of man, its attainment is hopeless with- 
‘out the Divine aid. As, for example, in the Meno, 99, P.: 
*ApetH ovv av sin obdte dice ove didaKTov, dAAd Sein 
poipg mapayryvouévn ol¢ dv mapayiyvytac—“ Wherefore 
virtue would be neither by nature nor by science or teach- 
ing, but by a Divine gift, bestowed upon those by whom it 
is possessed.” So, also, a few sentences below, to the 
same effect. (Meno, 100, B.) Nothing can be clearer 
than this declaration, and yet, when we take into view 
other parts of that same dialogue, it is extremely difficult to” 
determine what he really. thought about the. cause and 
source of true virtue. Whether it was by nature, by, sci- 
ence, or directly from God, were questions to which his 
mind often reverts, and which he seems never to ‘have sat- 
isfactorily solved... The student may find it discussed: ‘at 
great length in the Protagoras. In the Republic, again 
(lib. vi.), where he is led to draw-as strong as possible a 
picture of human depravity, he declares most expressly that 
the acquisition of virtue is impossible without the Divine as- 
sistance. ‘ Do you think,” says Socrates, “that any soph: 
ist’—by which he means one of the ancient lecturers on 
moral philosophy who undertook to teach virtué for pay | 
—‘do you think that any sophist, or any instructions ‘of 
private persons, can control or even withstand such amin: . 
fluence for evil? No one; yea, even to attempt it would 
’ .only be evidence of folly.” And then he concludes in this 
most solemn and impressive manner: Ovte yap ylyverat, ~ 
obte yéyovev obte avy ui yévatat dAAoiov 700¢ mpd¢ dpe- 
THY Tapa THY TobTMY Tradeiay. avOpwreLoV, & ETraipe- Yei- 
ov tkaipd Adyov..ed'yap xp7 eldévat, 6 ri rep Gv owOG TE 
kai yévnrat olov det év tovatry KataoTdoe, Oeov poipav 
adtd odoa Aéywr ob Kaxic. épeic—* For it neither is the 
case, nor has been, nor ever.can be, that any character (or 
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state of soul) should undergo a change to virtue in opposi- 
tion to the corrupt training of these influences. At least 
nothing human, my friend; the Divine I lay out of the ac- 
count. For we may be well assured that he speaks most 
truly who asserts that if anything, under such circumstan- 
ces, is saved, and becomes such as it ought to be, a Divine 
dispensation alone hath saved it.” Republic, vi., 493, A. 
In another part of this same passage he pronounces the 
case absolutety desperate—éadv uh tig abtq BonOhoac Yeav 
tbxy— unless some God should come to the; aid of the 
soul.” Repub., vi., 492; A. ‘ 
Surely, if this be-a true picture of human nature,* Plato 
may be justly charged with inconsistency, yet no greater 
‘ than many have manifested. on this subject who possessed 
the higher light of revelation. If these representations be 
corréct, how can virtue be said to be without restraint ? 
How can that be free which has so many impediments, to 
say the least? If there is no accountability when these 
‘impediments are supposed utterly to surmount the strength 
of the will, why is not this same accountability diminished 
pro rata when they exist in a less degree, although falling 
short of an absolute inability ? and how, then, can we avoid 
the conclusion, that the more vicious the disposition, and, 
* There is a most remarkable declaration of Thucydides on the 
subjeet of human depravity, which is the more-worthy of attention, 
because it comes from one who, without any, philosophical or reli- 
gious theory, was as cool and keen an observer of human nature as 
ever lived. ‘It isthe nature of man to sin (says this sagacious his- 
torian) both in public and private. No law can restrain him from 
it. All modes of punishment have been exhadsted in the attempt.” 
Lib. iti, 45. And again, in the same section: dxAd¢ re, Gdvvaron, 
wal wodAge ebnbelac, boti¢ olera:, tie GvOpwmelac picewc dpyupévne 
mpottuws Te mpagat, Grotponyy tiva Esty, } vouwy lexi, } GAAy Te 
decvG—“ To speak plainly, it is impossible ; and it is a proof of great 
simplicity for any one to suppose that, when human nature rushes 
eagerly to the attainment of any gratification, it can be turned aside 
either by forcé of law or any penalty, howeyer fearful.” 
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consequently, the more ‘difficult the practice of virtue, the- 
less the degree of guilt, and the nearer-an approach. to a- 
state of perfect inhocence. 

Jacob Zimmerman, in his tract De Prestantia Religionis- 
Christiane collata cum Philosophia Socratis, finds fault with 
this doctrine that virtue is a Divine gift, and thinks that, in 
the contest of Socrates with the sophist Protagoras, on the 
question whether virtue could be taught, the latter has-great- 
ly the advantage. He also charges the views of Soecrates- 
with leading to licentiousness, while he seems to regard 
his most corrupt antagonists as the friends of the public: 
morals: Et hac ratione Socrates vel invitus effecit, ut illr 
qui jam vitiis:immersi sunt aliquod presidium inde caperent.. 
Nihil enim libentius ejusmodi homines audiunt, quam ea,. 
que summam difficultatem in virtuti colenda probare pos~ 
sunt ; ita enim necessario inferri posse putant in sud potes- 
tate situm haud esse, virtutem sequi. Vide Amenitates Lit- 
eraria, vol. xi., p. 187. That the doctrine of Divine grace- 
—for such is substantially the declaration that virtue is the 
gift of God—should be charged with licentiousness is not. 
surprising, since it has thus been characterized in alk ages, , 
even by men themselves as utterly corrupt as those Gre- 
cian sophists with whom Socrates contended even unto 
death ; but it certainly is a matter of exceeding wonder, 
that a professed Christian writer should censure him for- 
that very sentient in which, of all others, he approaches. 
the nearest to the Bible. See some of these questions most: 
acutely argued in Cicero’s treatise De Fato, s. v., vi.. It is 
worthy of an attentive perusal, if for no other reason, to see 
how very similar, in all ages, have been the discussions 
which have arisen on these most ancient queries. respect-— 
ing fatalism, causality, co-causes, conditions, moral agency, 
and the freedom of the will. Jonathan Edwards: himself 
does not distinguish with more keenness tham Cicero and | 
the persons whose opinions he has introduced in the tract 
referred to. 
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Pace 61, L. 6. év éavroig xexrnuéva tiv thg petraboare 
aitiav— Possessing in themselves the cause of change.” 
That is, without, or to the exclusion of external causes, yet 
still not, as those maintain who contend for the self-determi- 
ning power of the will, without being under the law of cause 
and effect existing within them; the cause being the inter- 
nal result of their present state at any one-time, or the com- 
bined sum and product of all the influences, from, within 
and from without, then existing in their physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral constitution, and the effect being the one 
single following state which the laws of our minds compel 
us to affirm must result from it. So Cicero, De Fato, s. 
xi.: Sic quum sine causa animum moveri.dicimus, sine ez- 
terna causa moveri, non omnino sine causa, dicimus. 





LVII. 
Explanation of a Difficult Passage. 


Pace 61, Line 8. optxporepa pév tév HOdv, K. T. A. 
There is a good deal of difficulty about this sentence, and 
yet we think a very good sense may be made of the com- 
mon reading, without resorting to those conjectural emenda-~ 
tions which some commentators would propose... The ver- 
sions of Ficinus and Cornarius both proceed upon the idea 
that the main contrast is between oyxpérepa pév and trAsiw 
dé, which view, it must be confessed, seems to have ap- 
pearances strongly in its favour. Neither translator, how- 
ever, adheres to the Greek text as it now stands. Viger 
proposes amendments grounded upon the same view of the 
passage. He would read éAdrtrw pév xai dtxatérepa, that 
it might be more directly opposed to rAciw Kai ddixwrtepa, 
justbelow. Ast thinks there is no need of any other change 
than to expunge éAdrTw, and would render as follows; 
Que minus depravata sunt, ea per terre planitiem ingredi- 
‘untur, que vero in majorem depravationem inciderunt in 
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‘pratt: &c., detruduntur. It seems to us,- however, 
that alinost all difficulty is removed by regarding the main 
cotitrast as‘intended between’ ojicxporépa pév and peigwv dé 
five or six lines below, and a subordinate contrast between 
éAdtrw ard 7tAeiw 62. We would place a comma after 
éAdrrw, and tegatd a pév-as implied in connexion with it; 
the omission being nothing strange, seeing that the particle 
~ had just been used to mark the main antithesis. In this 
"view of the matter, wera6dAAovta is to be takén with 2dr- 
7@, and there will also be a contrast of degreé between this 
participle and petaredévra ; the former, from its being in 
the present tense, implying a slight beginning of a change, 
either for good or evil; the latter, a more sudden and rapid 
descent. Elc is to be taken with weta7opeverat understood 
as thotigh repeated, and not with perareaéyta. In this 
view, éAdTrw, instead of being required to be expunged, 
becomes an important word, and the only real deféct in the 
sentence is a mere want of. verbal symmetry it having no- 
_ thing’ to’ correspond" to adikdrepa, together with the harsh. 
ness which is felt in‘connecting this’ word with perareoby- 
ta, On the other view, it is not easily explained how oa 
Kpérepa TOY HOGY can be made to mean these who are less 
depraved, as the phrase is regarded by Ficinus, Cornarias, 

- and’ Ast. ~ Another objection to their version’ is, that there 
is nothing with which we'can contrast pellov uxi) below, 
wher the whole following context shéws that a very” strong” 
antithesis was most certainly intended. ~ This, we think, . 
can only be effected by régarding it’as in opposition tO opte- 
Kpérepa THY 700, & phrase equivalent to onixpérepa 70n, 
or of Eyovrer outkporepa 70n, and which we would consid- . 
er as synonymous with’what Plato elsewhere styles optkpa 
gbow, the small nature; the less marked or inferior char-— | 
acter or habit of soul; in distinction from the uelGov worqs. 
neither expression in itself implying depravity, but, on _ 
other hand, each including the good a& well as the bad. 

Do 
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.. With these’ preliminaries, we proceed to state the pare 
of the whole passage, according to. the view above taken, 
enclosing in brackets the implied words which are deemed 
essential to a full interpretation : opuxporepa pév TOY 700v, 
éAdtrw [pév] petabddAdovra, petarropeveTas Kata TO TIC 
xepag éninedov, rAciw dé petarsodvta Kai ddikwrepa, ele 
BdO0g [peraropeverac] Td Te Kate, KT. A.—peiswv dé dH 
uy) Kakiac 7) dperncg 6nérav peradaby, x. T.A.- Of which 
there may be given the following free translation: “The 
smaller natures, to wit, those possessed of none of the 
greater traits of soul, whether for good or evil, undergoing 
less change, or as long as they undergo less change, pro- 
ceed with a slight deviation (change being implied in pera) ~ 
along the apparently level plain of life ; but when they de- 
cline more rapidly, and with greater degrees of wickedness 
(the. metaphor being-carelessly lost sight of in adtxorepa), 
they change their course (el¢ AdAoc) into a steep descent, 
and to those regions commonly-spoken of as being below, 
‘which, under the name of Hades, men fear and dream 
about, &c.; but as for the greater soul, whenever it par- 
takes of vice or virtue, by the exercise of its own will or 
by association, &c.—such.a soul, we say; whenever, by 
mingling with the Divine ‘excellence, it becomes.in a te- 
markable -degree similar, makes a transition, also, into a 
surpassingly holy place, being continually carried into an- 

other still better region ;, but when contrariwise, then trans- 
ferring the seat of its life in a contrary direction and to a 
contrary abode.” From 60a. to owudrwv inclusive, may, be 
regarded ‘as. a parenthetical clause, explanatory. of ta Kérw 
zav téomwy. .In the second member of the principal antith- 
esis, had there been. preserved a perfect correspondence, 
we. should have had pei{w dé tv 7OGv; from some idea 
of which in the mind ofa transcriber probably. arose the 
other reading preferred by Ast, namely, peifw dé 57) bux?, 
&c. In this way, éAdrrw (uév) and Asi dé indicate two 
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different stagés in the course of those denoted by opixpo- 
Tepa 70: the first, a gentle deviation, almost level, and 
therefore called érimedov; the second, a rapid descent. 
There is also a great propriety in the use of the present 
perabdAAovra, which Ast would change into the second 
aorist—while, or as long as, they undergo less change. 

In the words érimedov and BaGog there. may be one of 
those geometrical ‘allusions of which Plato was so very 
fond, and which he-so frequently employs. An evil course 
may be-compared to the three dimensions of magnitude. It 
is fitst a mere point, then extends itself into a line, then 
spreads out into superficial space (éimedov), and, finally, 
grows into the solid dimensions -of iniquity in all their 
length, breadth, and depth; that is, in the fixed and immu- 
table condition of the sinful nature—a state from which 
Plato. would rs that it was not in the aos of the will 
to return. 

‘Phere are, ina critical point of view, adage dafanta 
about both members of this antithesis and the subordinate 


contrasts. It is, however, far ‘bettér to admit that: Plato © | 


sometimes writes carelessly than to. hazatd so many con 
jectural emendations. The whole passage. strongly sug- 
gests a-similar thought fromthe Republic: Eyer On Adyov, 
tiv apiorny. pie ty GirdAorpwwrépa ovoav TPO, kaKcov 
dnadldrrecy tie pavAnc—Kai tac wuydc tac ebpvecra- 
Tac, kaxic nadaywylac ryxoboac, diadepsytac KaKdc yly- 
— It is reasonable to suppose that the best nature, 
being in @ condition adverse fo its proper development, — 
turns ‘out worse than the meaner ; and that the most ‘high- 
ly-gifted souls, partaking of evil instruction, become surpass- 
ingly wicked.” . Republic, vi.,.491,.D. atAn. pvy7 here 
is: equivalent to oytxpérepa-70n in the -passage before us. 
Compare, also, the Republic, vi., 495, B., where the simi- 
_ larity of the expression: tends greatly to confirm the view 
we have here-taken:: ojuxpd dé piace oidév péya obdérore ’ 
obdéva obte lduairny obre moAcy dpi. - « 
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After all, however, it must be confessed that there is no 
little difficulty. about the passage. Had the first member of 
_ the principal antithesis been double, like the second, or had 

it specified two distinct courses in opposite directions, we 
should have had no doubt about the correctness-of the ver- 


sion wé have given. Such a view, however, may be im- 


plied, and thus ojwxpdrepa 7}6n may be taken of virtue and 
vice both, as well as peifwv yvy7 in the second member ; 
the change either way, in respect to the meaner nature; be- 
ing at first so slight as not to call for the distinction ; and, 
in the second stage, the acceleration of velocity being more 
naturally associated with the ideas of descent and sin than 
with that of virtue; so that it is the metaphor which seeins 
to have led the writer astray from the symmetry and con- 
sistency of thé thought he intended to express: . Hence, 
too, we may perhaps account for the iitroduction of ddice- 
tepa, which seéms otherwise to mar the harmony of the 
: passage. Viger proposes as an emendation 2Aérrw péy Kai 

’ dikxatérepa, as opposed: to wAei@ dé Kai ddcxarepa.. ‘This 
would favour the idea. contained in our version more than 
his own. A better course, however, would’ be to regard 
. the words kaxiac 7 dperic, &c., as implied after opuixpérepa 
TOv 7OSv, in the first member, as they are expressed after 
petliov dé 67) uy? in the second. The passage has given 
great difficulties to’all commentators, 


LVI. 
The Greek Word “Aton, and the - Hebrew oiny sia m3 
: mbdiy, 

- Paet 61, Line 11. “Acdqy érrovoudgovrec. “This word 
is most clearly from decdfjc, invisible. Thus it is explairied 
by Plato, although he is no great authority in etymological’ 
_ Mnatters: év Gdov—rd dedéc 6 A€éyov, Gorgias, 493, B.. 
It may therefore mean the invisible world, that is, unseen, in 
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the sense of concealed from present vision, or it may be con- 
nected with the more philosophical import of desd7jc, as 
used by Plato in the Phadon, namely, the ideal, the intelli- 
gible world, in distinction from the visible world of sense and 
matter. ‘The first, however, is doubtless the most common 
acceptation of the word—the unseen, the unknown region 
which the grave hides from our view, and whither we can- 
not follow the departed, -. It strongly suggests the old ety- . 
mologies given for the Hebrew Sixy (sheo/), and, to which 
we cannot help being pattial, notwithstanding they are so 


o contemptuously rejected by Gesenius. They make it from 


Oxw, lo ask, to demand, to inquire ; as though intimating the 
deep anxiety-of men in all ages to penetrate the dark mys- 
tery concealed by the veil of death, as in the wailing lan- 
guage of Job: “Man dieth, and, _wasteth away ; he giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he?” _ Fob, xiv., 10. 
‘The common poetical expression, sinoc "Ardov, aie 
‘sponds, both in form and sense, to the Hebrew Oy m2 
as used. Ecclesiastes, xii, 5: Man -goeth to the house of , 
his elernity, or to his eternal house, instead of our very de- 
fective translation, his long home, which suggests the grave 
for the body, rather than that abode. of departed spirits 
which is undoubtedly meant by the Hebrew as well as the 
Greek phrasé. Compare Xenophon’s Life ‘of Agesilaus, 
‘near the close: “ And thus this man spent his life in the 
setvice of his country, and, having at length died, was 
transferred to his eternal’ home”—eic tiv ’AIAION *OIKH- 
XIN Karnydyeto. So, also, Diodorus Siculus, in his dc- 
count of the Egyptians, says, “They call the habitations — 
_ of the living, lodging-places (xaradtoeic), or inns, because 
we dwell in them but for a short time; but the abodes of . 
the departed they style e/ernal houses, because they con- 
tinue in Hades during the boundless eternity”—didiovg ol- 
“ove mposayopevovaly, we év "Aidov diatedotyTwy téy 
"ATIEIPON ’AIQNA. - Diod. Sic., lib. i, 51... 
Dv2 
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The Hebrew tobiy corresponds more’ closely to thé 
Greek "Ardn¢ than Sixy.” It ‘signifies ‘hidden, unknown, 
boundless in time, and undefined in space. The composition’ 
. of the phrase is the same in both languages: MYiy na— 

olxog “Atdov—the house of Olam—the house of Hades—the 
invisible state, the abode of unseen spirits. These terms 
suggest conceptions of vastness, of dread sublimity, while: 
the inquiring word sheol calls up:the unknown. world, and 
presents it to the mind as 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. ’ 

The expression olxog "Aidov must ‘have been common 
in the most ancient Greek. Its antiquity is proved by the 
ellipsis, ele "Acdov, which afterward came into such fre: 
quent use by the poets. Hence we conclude that it must 
have been an early Orientalism, derived from this very 
phrase with which we have compared it. Had it not been 
so very common in classical Greek, some critics would 
doubtless have pronounced it a Hebraism. - 





LIX. 


Similar Views of a Future State, and Similar Fears of Heit 
in all Ages. 


Pace 61, Live 11. 50a “Adyy te kat Ta ToUTwY éxoueva 
Tév dvoudtwv érovoudsovrec opbdpa pobovvrat Kai dve- 
potrodover Sovtec dtadvbévtes Te TOY CwudTwy— which, . 
under the name of Hades and similar titles, men greatly 
feat (valde horrent) and-dream about, both when living and 
when ‘separated from the body.” This may be compared 
with a similar passage from the Republic: Ev ydp lo@, & 
Lexparec, bri érrecddv tic &yyd¢ % Tov olecOar TeAevTH- 
oewv, eloépyerar abt@ déog Kal ppovric. olre yap Aeyopevos 
pvOor ttept tev év *Aidov, bc. tov évOdde ddixhoavra dei 
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exet diddvac dixny, orpépovor THy Woxve....6 pev odv 
etplaxwv éavtod év TO Big ToAAa adiKfpmara, ée TOV brr- 
view, Gorrep ol traidec, Saud éyetpouevoc, deyaiver, Kal SH 
pera Kang éAridoc—* For be well assured, O Socrates, 
that when any one is near that time in which he thinks he 
is going to die, there enter into him fear and anxiety.. For 
then the old stories about. hell; how thatthe man who has 
here been guilty of wrong must there suffer punishment, 
torture his soul. Wherefore he who, in the. retrospect of 
his life, finds many crimes, like frightened children starting 
from their sleep, is terrified, and lives’in evil forebodings.” 
Republic, 330, E. Nothing could give us a-surer glimpse 
into the ancient conscience than such a passage as this. 
We are very apt to think that the fears of the future world 
are almost wholly derived from the Bible, and that the an- 
cient mythology respecting Hades was the mere picture of 
the poet, without possessing any very strong hold upon 
the common mind. This declaration, however, of the 
aged Cephalus, is undoubtedly meant by the writer to be 
characteristic of the class and age to which the speaker 
belonged. In this most dramatic of all the dialogues of 
Plato, nothing of the kind would have been put in the 
mouth of such a character, had it not truly expressed a sen- 
timent deeply grounded in the popular creed and feeling. 
It testifies more strongly to the ancient universal belief in 
a retributive-hell and a coming judgment, than all the ab- 
stract reasonings of our philosopher, and all the mytholo- 


- gical allusions of the poets. 


The doctrine of a hell for the wicked; as we have else- 
where observed,* is one of the oldest articles in the reli- 
gious creed of all ages and nations. Such incidental pas- 





_ * See the Biblical Repository, No. xix., Art. 3d, where this and 
kindred topics are dwelt upon at some length; also a discourse de- 
livered at Burlington, Vermont, 1839, entitled Natural Religion; the 
Remains of Primitive Revelation. 
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sages as these refute all the reasonings. of Warburton, in 
his attempt to prove that the doctrine of future punishment 
exerted but little influence in the ancient systems of legis. . 
lation and religion. The very efforts of the Epicureans to 
ridicule the vulgar fears, and to make light of the terrors of 
the unseen Hades, show how deeply these awful. truths, 
whatever may have been their origin, had penetrated the 
human soul. Even the style in which Lucretius speaks of 
them betrays a secret trepidation, and instead of philosophic 
indifference, manifests that bitter hatred which; as in. the 
case of most modern infidels, proceeds from a mind once 
deeply troubled, anxious, and yet unable to shake off those 
fears which its philosophy affects to despise. This exhi- 
bition of a soul ill at ease, and of an interested hostility to 
the very idea of future retribution, is apparent in, those 
lines in which he thus sets forth that monster of horrid as- 
pect, with whose. gloomy frown the timid. Epicurean was 
ever haunted: 
Humana ante oculos guom vita jaceret 
In terris, obpressa gravi sub Religione ; 
Que caput a celi regionibus obtendebat, 
Horribili super adspectu mortalibus instans.—Lib. i., 63. 
The same thing is manifested when (to use Plato’s com- 
' parison), like a child who has awaked from some dream’‘of 
' terror, he seems to exult in the timid -hope of deliverance 
from the fears of a future hell: . 
Et metus ille foras preceps Acheruntis agundus, 
Funditus humanam gui vifam turbat ab imo, ° . 
Omnia subfuscans mortis nigrore; neque ullam 
Esse voluptatem liquidam, puramque, relinquit. 
Lib. iii., 37. 
Such strong language most deity shows, that the doctrine 
and fears against which it was directed were no light or 
laughing matter, either to the poet or to those for whom he 
wrote 
We have every reason, therefore, for believing that much 
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‘the same views of death, and-the sanie apprehensions of 
future retribution as now prevail, have ever existed among 
mankind; coming not.from reason or philosophy, but hand- 
ed down by tradition from some revelation made in the most 
ancient time. In all ages, too, and in all creeds, the rep-. - 
resentations of the nature of this future punishment have- 
been of the most terrific-kind,.as though the imagination, 
for this purpose, had been taxed to its utmost powers. Fire, 
and chains, and-utter darkness, and similitudes of ever-un- 
gratified desire and of ever-raging passion, have always 
formed a part of the dread machinery of Hades. The reli- 
gious poet Pindar describes it as that from which the eye ~ 
of the soul turns away, as from scenes too full of horror to 
“ contemplate for a moment: 
toi 8’ arpoodparov éxxéovre mévov—* 
and, in reference to it, a still more religious poet, even the 
inspired prophet and leader of Israel, asks with dread so- 
lemnity,t “ Who knoweth the power of thine anger ?” Or, as 
it has been’ most admirably paraphrased, 
Thy dreadful wrath exceeds our thought, 
And burns beyond our fear. 
Leaving out of the account the solemn confirmation of the 
doctrine which may be derived from the fearful imagery 
‘ employed by our Saviour, and taking into’ view only the 
heathen world, we may well ask the question, Whence came 
all this? The great problem is for them to solve who as- 
sert that the doctrine of future punishment is contrary to 
the Scriptures, the reason, and the feelings. Whence, 
then, came it, in the face of all these opposing influences ? 
Men are not fond of what is irrational for its own sake, and’ 
they certainly do not love their own misery. Whence, 
then, came this tpryépwv piOoc,t these fears of Hades, of 
* Pind., Olymp. Carm., ii., %., 6. t Psalm xe., 11. 
+ Hechylus, Choeph., 312. . 
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Tartarus, of Gehenna, and those other names which, as 
‘Plato says in the passage before us, men have applied to 
this state? Why, if this be all false, and without founda- 
tion in any view of the moral government of God, have the 
human race thus ever tortured themselves for naught? 
Why have they indulged in these: terrific inventions of fan- 
cy, handing down, from age to age, and from generation to 
generation, & useless, yet most tormenting anxiety? And 
above all, how is it, if sin be such a trifle; that men, by 
these inventions, have ever persevered in passing a sen- 
tence so unjustly severe on their own depravity ? Compare: 
the Gorgias, 525, C.; Phedon, 114, A.; Republic, 616, A. 





LX. 


The Word *Aytoc. Exceeding Spirituality of some of Pla- 
to’s Views. Many of his Thoughts capable of being fairly 
accommodated toa Spiritual Sense higher than the Author 
himself had intended to convey. Difference in this respect 
between his Writings and those of all other ere 
Ancient or Modern. 


~ Pace 61, Line 17. wai perébade torov dytov bAov—* Is 
transferred, or passes into a place all holy.” Purity, or 
holiness, is generally given as the primary sense of the 
Greek dyto¢ and of the Hebrew wp or wyp. This, how- 
ever, besides being incapable of accounting for the other 
meanings, some of which are almost directly opposite, does 
of itself require some ultimate, and, at the same time, more 
simple conception into which it may be resolved. This 
more simple and primary idea-is that of separation,* or of 
‘. * This will account for those ether senses of the root which seem 
almost the opposite of holy, since it may also refer to that which is 


purely wicked, or separated from all good. Hence dyos, or dyoc, may 
signify an abominable crime. So, also, &y:oc may sometimes denote 
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being set apart. In proof of this we may compare the use 
of the word throughout the Pentateuch, in its application to 
places, sacrifices, and to the whole nation of Israel, as sep- 
’ arated from the rest of mankind, to be a holy, that is, a sep- 
arate people. In the same manner are Christians charac- 
terized, in the New Testament, as G@ytoc, separate, peculiar ; 
although in the world, yet not of the world: Thus God is 
. styled dyoc, in the highest sense, to distinguish him, on 
. the one hand, from the earthly and impure conceptions of 
polytheistic idolatry, and, on the other, from the apparently 
more philosophical, but no less degrading views of the pan- 
theist. He is holy, separate from the universe he has call- 
ed into being, and, although filling all things, yet, in his es- 
sence, inhabiting the high and holy place. 

As ‘here used by*Plato, dyiog tém0¢ means a site's set 
apart from everything that is sinful and vile—the end of a 
course’ of purification, during which there has been a con. 
tinual éycaopéc, that is; 2 continual sepatation- of the pure 
from: the impure, leaving at last nothing that defileth or ren- 
ders unfit for this exceedingly separate region. Compare - 
the description of this holy place in the Phedon: “When 
thus the soul is occupied, it goes away to the pure, to the 
that which is accursed, execrable. On the same principle, the Hebrew 
wap may mean one devoted to the most beastly wickedness, a8 in 
Deuteronomy, xxiii. 18.°“In a siniilar manner, the kindred Latin 
word sacer may signify blessed or cursed. _The Hebrew J73 bas the 
same peculiarity, but derives it from a different source. Some would ‘ 
make Gyio¢, or dyvd¢, which occurs in the tragedians (dy:o¢ being. 
found mostly in later Greek), from do, &ouar, to revere, to stand in 
awe of.. Even here, however, the mind ‘is led to the same original 
or ultimate sense of separation, as the ground of the feeling express- 
ed by it, whether that feeling be one of admiration and awe of the 
pure and holy, or of fearful astonishment at enormous crime. The- 
same primary idea. undoubtedly exists in the Latin purus, from the” 
Greek zip, fire, the penetrating and separating element which has, 
in all agés, been regarded as the means and emblem of purification. 
See the Timeus, 56, A. . _ 
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ever-being, to the immortal, the unchangeable, and, being 
of a kindred nature with it, always would abide there, and 
ceases from its restless wandering—xai némavta: Tov TAG- 


vov—and is ever engaged in the contemplation of the eter- * 


nal.” Phedon,'79,D. Elsewhere he tells us, in almost 
Scriptural language, that holiness becomes those who would 
enter this holy place ; whether by the term. he means,a lo- 
cality in space, or an exceedingly separate state. of the 
soul: Ele dé Yeiov yévoc i mavTeAd@e Kabap@ aridyte ob 
Séucc apixvetobac— To enter into the family of the Di- 
vine,” or, in other words, to become a partaker of the Di- 
vine nature, “‘can only be for him who departs wholly 
pure.” Jbid., 82, B. Without irreverence may. we com- 
pare this with Hebrews, xii., 14: dyvaopdrv ob ywpi¢ ob- 
Geicg Syperar tov Kiptov — Holiness,. without which no one 
‘shall see the Lord. ties : 

We are very far from saying, or even imagining, that 
Plato attached to these expressions the same high sense in 
which they are used by Paul, and yet there are many. such 
passages which, without any violation of the spirit of his 
language, are capable of a comparison, to say the least, with. 
some of the most precious truths of revealed religion.. He 
was evidently directing his vision to a region of reality, far 
' beyond the aim of any of the heathen. philosophers who 
preceded, or were cotemporary with him. May he not 
have had some faint glimpses of those higher truths which 
his words, without any violence im their interpretation, fre- 
quently suggest to one who reads him by the light of the 
Christian revelation? Almost everything depends upon the 
state of mind with which his writings are studied. To the 
materialist and the skeptic he will often appear visionary, 
and-unmeaning. Jefferson, in a manner most characteris- 
tic, pronounced him a foggy intellect. Many. of the Chris- 
tian fathers, and a succession of the most learned.and pious 
in the Church throughout its whole history, have ever re- 
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garded him with enthusiastic fondness, and esteemed his 
dialogues. as ranking next to the Scriptures, although at a 
distance which forbade any comparison with the latter as 
an inspired message from Heaven. We would not be so 
extravagant as to assert that Plato has a spiritual or esoter- 
ic sense, as these terms are used by the alléegorist. or the 
mystic. No violence need be done to the letter, or to the 
ordinary laws of interpretation, and yet, by a species of ac- 
commodation most, easy, and, at the same. time, most natu- 
ral, a higher elevation, and a new and almost divine beauty, 
may be imparted to many passages, causing them to glow 
with a radiance that seems derived from the same source 
with the inspiration of the Sacred Volume. Whatever may 
be the cause, whether it be that lower truths are ever types 
of higher, which shine through them when examined: by a. 
peculiar light and in a peculiar. state of the soul, so that 
there may be truly a lower and a higher sense equally well 
conveyed by the same letter-(a principle which undoubted- 
ly prevails to some extent in what the soundest expositors 
regard as the double sense of Scripture) ; or whether there 
is a spiritual power in language considered in its essence, 
if not in its forms,'as an emanation from the Universal 
Reason, so that at times, and when happily employed, it 
may so manifest its own inherent light as to transcend the 
mind and intended meaning of the writer himself, while the 
reader, under more. favoured circumstances, is admitted to 
a higher region of thought, and to.a deeper participation of 
that Spirit which dwelleth in the words—or, whatever may 
"be the. explanation, of the fact, most certain it is, that the 
language of Plato is often. thus easily adapted to.a spiritue | 
ality of meaning, in the Christian sense of the term, beyond 
that of any uninspired writings, ancient or modern, and to an 
extent which, we may suppose, would transcend anv con- 
ception of the philosopher himself. 

Any one may understand what is meant by this, by keep- 

Er 
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ing these thoughts in mind while reading some of the more’ 
striking passages to which reference is made. In ‘those 
parts of the Phedon, for example, where the true philoso- 
pher is represented as daily dying to the world and sense 
(xivdvvebovor boot tvyxdvovoty bpba¢ Grrépevot prd000- 
diag AcAnOEvat Tove EAAove, Ste ovdéev adrot Emitydedovoy 
h aroOvioxery Te Kai TeOvdvat), let the reader think of the 
Christian instead of the philosopher, and what a close af- 
finity does the style at once assume with some of the ex- 
pressions of the apostle. What language could more truly 
set forth that hidden aim in the life of the follower of Christ, 
in which he is so unknown to the great mass around him. 
- The world knoweth him not. “The rest of mankind,” says 
Socrates, “ understand not that he lives to die;” a saying 
which Cicero, although he but imperfectly comprehended 
even its Platonic sense, has imitated in the declaration, 
Tota philosophorum vita commentatio mortis est. Tusc. Disp., 
i., 74. Again, in the same dialogue, take the description of 
that wisdom for which everything else must be exchanged, 
and without which all other apparent virtues are but splendid 
cheats —oxvaypadiai—mere shadows of a shade, consisting 
only in a wretched barter of one passion for another (7jd0vd¢ 
mpoc Hdovac, Kai Adtrac mpdc Avrrac, Kai, b660y mpd Pd6or, 
kai peigw mpd¢ 2Adttw, Horvep vopiopata kataAAdtrecGat), 
“the exchanging of pleasure for pleasure, grief for grief, 
Sear for fear, and greater for less, like the coin of traffic ;” _ 
let any one, we say, in reading this, and its most instructive 
context, think of the Scriptural Wisdom in place of the 
Platonic ¢pdynotc, and how vividly arise to mind our 
Saviour’s parable of the pearl of great price, and the sub- 
lime personifications of wisdom in the books of Job. and 
Proverbs: Plato may not have exactly meant. by ppdéynaic 
that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of all right un- 
derstanding, but he was certainly aiming far above any 
philosopher of his day, or any modern moralist who docs 
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not draw directly from ‘the’ fountain of inspiration. Ex- 
amples of a similar kind may be taken from a great variety 
of passages everywhere meeting us in his mostrimportant - 
dialogues. In the first half of the sixth book of the Re- 
public, for philosophy, and the philosopher, keep in mind 
Christianity and the Christian, and how sublimely does the 
sense, so sublime before, mount up to a new region of: 
spiritual light; and yet, in all this, no violence is done to. 
__ the language ; every argument, every epithet, every metaphor - 
- retains its‘native force and its relative harmony, while the 
' mind can hardly resist the impression, that this glowing. 
- description of the true philosophy and the true philosopher 
was intended for a higher meaning than, at first, appears upon 
its face. The incongeniality of this spirit, be it philosophy 
or be it religion, with the selfish, debasing, and corrupting ~ 
influences in the midst of which we live—its struggles with 
sense, the contempt poured upon it by the world, its de-. 
pendence upon that Divine aid which Plato, in this passage, - 
so expressly acknowledges, its continual aspirations after. 
the fixed and eternal, the rest which it bestows where: all 
else is changing and flowing, the exceeding joy with which, 
at times, it inspires that small number who, in every age, 
have tasted and experienced how sweet and blessed is this 
gift of Heaven, while they contemplate the madness which 
rilles the multitude—oi dAlyou yevouevor kai yevoduevoe 

We HOD Kal waxdpiov Td Kripa, Kai THY TOAADY WddvTes Thy 
paviav*—the elevation of soul which is produced by a re- 
ligious contemplation of the whole of our being, leading, not. 
to a contempt of our present human life, but to a just esti- 
mate of it-as an exceeding small portion of our entire ex-, 
istence, and of the boundless field of being which lies. 
around us, as when he says, ddivatov tq dtavoig, 
indpyer abrn % peyadonpérera Kai Sewpia rmavTdg pév 


* Republic, vi., 496, C. 
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xpbvov, téone dé odoiac, péya Tt doKeiv slvac TOV dvOpGri- ~ 
vov Biov,* all these, as they are presented in this warm and 
eloquent description of philosophy and the philosophic life, 
rise at once to a more elevated meaning, while, at the same 
time, how admirably does every «sentence, ‘thought, and: 
word accommodate itself to this higher sense; as though it 
had formed the main and only design of the writer. _Wheny 
with that mild pathos which he sometimes uses with 
so much effect, he tells us what difficulties the philosophic 
nature has to encounter in maintaining its ground against 
the unfriendly influences of a foteign, uncongenial clime 
(Gorep Eevindv onépua év yq dAAq oretpiuevoy ééirnirov 
ptret nparotpevor lévat ele rd émvydptoy),t we can hard- 
ly help thinking that we hear the spiritual and plaintive 
Leighton declaring, that “the grace of God in the heart of. 
man is like a tender plant sown ina strange, unkindly soil,” 
' where its fruit would inevitably wither and degenerate into». 
affinity with some base native weed, unless he that planted 
it should exercise that constant gates without which it must 
perish. 3 
In the hands of no octeata writer, ancient or dishes, does 
philosophy ever assume this heavenly aspect. Should it 
be supposed that this is all the effect of a partial imagina-. 
tion, let the experiment be tried with others. Let any one, 
with a similar purpose, read Aristotle, or Bacon, or any of 
the moderns who treat of the philosophy of the soul, and 
ascertain if he can, without violence, extract from them any 
such higher sense, or any such easy accommodation to an 
elevated Christian spirituality. A faint resemblance of this 
peculiar Platonic unction may be traced in some of the 
philosophical tracts of Cicero, especially those that were 
written during the latter years of his life, and in the sub- 
dued spirit of his adverse fortunes; but even with Cicero, — 





- * Republic, vi., 486, A. + tid, 497, BL 
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they are mere imitations of the style and manner of one 
whom he professedly takes as his model, and whom he so 
affectionately styles “ his master Plato.” 

Let these thoughts be carried with us in reading, i in the 
seventh book of the Republic, the description of the dark 
cave, and of the poor prisoners who are there confined, 
with their backs to the light, and their intent gaze ever fix. 
ed upon those shadowy appearances. which so strangely 
flit across the walls of their chamber of imagery. . What 
thoughtful mind can fail to reeur to the higher truths of 
the Christian revelation, or avoid being struck with the al- 
most perfect parallelism, as, in Plato’s most truthful picture, ~ 
_ he contemplates the fondness of those miserable bonds- 
men for their gloomy abode, their first aversion to the daz- 
zling splendour of the world of reality, and the. strong grasp 
with which they cling to their prison house, when some 
kind hand attempts to draw them forth, through the rough 
and steep ascent (tpayelag Kai dvavrove dvabdcewe), into 
the light of life. How graphic, too,.the description of the 
seience and philosophy of that narrow world (rag éxet 
codiac). . How admirably does he depict the interest with 
which these subterranean savans are occupied in the study. 
of what they style nature, in tracing the law of cause and 
effect, antecedents and consequents, as the dim shadows 
pass across their contracted scene of observation—the petty 
pride with which they dignify this pursuit with the excly- 
sive name of science, their stinging jealousy of others who 
are ambitiously aiming at the distinctions and honours of 
the same most intellectual life, the laborious earnestness 
with which they are engaged in thus building up from these 
inductions a science of shadows, which might astonish their 
more vulgar companions, by its seeming vaticinations of the 
periods and returns of those @a:véueva with which their 
minds are daily occupied, to the exclusion of any study of 
themselves or of their trae position—while all this time the 
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real world, in which shines the real sun, where may be 
seen the real heavens, and where alone- exists the real 
science, are as much and as utterly unknown as. are the 
high hopes of the Christian, and the sublime truths which 
occupy his soul, to the most grovelling and sensual world- 
ling. * Trad dé wat Erasvor el tives abtoic Hoav téte nap’ 
GAAHAwY Kai yépa TO dtbTaTa KaBapa@rTt Ta TapLévTa Kal 
pyniovetovte padsora b0a te mpdrepa abtav Kai boa 
borepa elwOer kai dua ropevecOat, kai éx. robrwy dj duva- 
TwTaTa drowavTevonévyw TO wéAAoV ‘éecy, doxeic dv abrov 
(tov mpdc TO dic EAOOVTaA) EmcOvunTiKwe abtGv Exery.nai 
Cndovv rove rap’ éxeivorg Tyswpévovc ; Republic; vii. 516, 
D: The resemblance between-this and the spirit and tenor 
of the Scriptural representations neéd not be: pointed-out. 
One might almost fancy it an expansion of the striking, yet 
concise description of the Psalmist : wx-qynn oy 3-7, 
Man walketh ina shadow, a land of images, A VAIN 
SHOW. 

With this philosopher even politics assumes a divine and 
religious aspect, and, in all his speculations, the political 
closely connects itself with the theological. How easy and 
natural would it be, iri pursuance of the same method, to 
adapt what he says of the heavenly paradigm in the close 
of the ninth book of the Republic, and his seventh kingdom in 
the Politicus, to the Christian Church: év 79. mpaéry dé todd 
mpaToyv te Kai adptotov Biwréov, nAnY tH ‘EBAOMHS. 
maoay yap éxeivnv ye éxxpitéoy, olov Sedv 2 avOparwyr, 
é« Tov GAA@v nodtEL@yv. Politicus, or Statesman, 303,.A. 

From such an accommodation of Plato’s rich and won- 
drous fancy, how many most valuable thoughts, or rather 
illustrations, might be suggested, which would. not-be un- 
worthy even -of the pulpit—thoughts which, while they 
claimed the ¢losest .affinity with the Scriptures, might be 
brought to bear upon the soul and conscience with all the 
‘power of illustration drawn from the language. of the divin- 
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est of philosophers. We. know of no profane writer who, 
in this way, might be so useful to the preacher as Plato, 
and no one whom we would so earnestly recommend to all 
young men who are aiming at the Christian ministry. Let 
them not read Plato to understand the Bible — although, 
even with this in view, they would receive no small assist- 
ance—but let-them read the Bible in elose connexion with 
our philosopher, and they will understand Plato better than 
he ever understood himself. 





LXI. 
Mythical Sense of the Word Odvaroc. 


Pace ‘62, Line 4. év re Gwq nai év raor Yavdroc. This 
evidently refers to the deaths of one individual, and not of 
many. But why, then, the plural? We think Plato keeps 
in mind here his doctrine of the transition of the soul, or 
its wereuypvywoerc, into’ various states, either in an ascend- 
ing or a descending series; the passage ‘from ‘one to the 
other of which he styles a:death anda birth. See the Phe- 
don, 114, B., also 70, C.: madasd¢ pév. ody tori tic 6 A6- 
yoc, we eloiv évOévde doixduevar éxei, kai mdALv ye devpo 
ddixvovyrat, kai y’yvovrat ix tav Tebvedtwr—" It is an 
ancient tradition that souls go there from hence, and again: 
return hither and arise from the dead.” Compare, also, 
what is said respecting the purgations and metempsycho- 
ses of the soul, in the remarkable myth at the end of the 
Republic. Thus, also, in the Gorgias, 493, A., he speaks 
of the present life as though, when compared with some 
preceding state, it might-in reality be a death, to which, for 
reasons arising out of some former relations, we may have 
been doomed. “As you say,” continues Socrates, “life is 

‘an awful thing (decvd¢ 6 Béoc), and I should not wonder if 
Euripides spoke the truth when he said, 


; 
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Tic.’ oldev, el td Cav pév sor watOaveiv, 

TO KaTOaveiy dé Cay ; 
‘Who knows but life is death, and death is life? ‘And per- 
haps we are now dead, as I have heard of the wise, and 
that the body is our monument (o7jjua) or ee in which 
the soul is buried.” 

- The context of this strange ‘declaration in the Gorgias 
affords strong reasons for believing, that it may have been 
spoken mystically and mythically of that spiritual death 
which is so prominent a subject of the Scriptures. In this 
most exquisite analysis of the nature of physical pleasure,, 
and its utter want of all claim to be considered The Good, 
_ the sensualist is regarded as ‘“ dead while he lives.” His 
soul is said to be rotten and leaky, like a perforated cask 
(w¢ miOo¢ tetpnuévoc). His pleasure is described as. a 
continual inflowing to supply a constant outflowing ; a “ bro- 
ken cistern,” requiring a constant and laborious filling, in 
distinction from that spring which Socrates represents as 
ever full, and which so-strongly suggests our Saviour's 
“well of living water, bubbling up to everlasting life.” In 
this description, physical-pleasure is regarded as a pro- 
tracted dying, because it can only exist'as the gratifying of 
an ever-craving’ want, the removal of an ever-tormenting 
pain; the vain attempt to quench an ever-burning thirst, or 
to fill an ever-empty void. In the language-of the sensual- 
ist himself: év todtw éoti 1d Hdéwe Sqr, év TO WE TrAcio- 
Tov énippeiv—Kai dipyy ye kai dupavta rrivecv—* In this 
is pleasure, namely, to have the greatest inflowing (as into 
a vacuum), to drink while ever thirsting, and ever to thirst 
while drinking.” See the whole passage, from 492, D., to 
495, A. In the declaration in our text, Plato probably uses 
Savaroc in the first of these interpretations. Ast renders it 


quolibet mortis genere. - 
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LXII. 


Omnipresence of the Divine Justice. Remarkable Resem- 
blance of Plato’s nee to some Passages from the 
Bible. 


Pace 63, Line 1. ob yap dusAnOjoy moré ir’ abrijc. 
In this passage adra¢ refers to Aixn, the Divine Justice or 
Law; which is so frequently personified by the Grecian 
poets as ever sitting on the right. hand of Jove and sharing 
his. throne. There is a very strong resemblance between 
these declarations. and Psalm cxxxix., 7. ‘ You shall never 
be neglected by it. You cannot, being small, so descend 
_ into the depths of the earth, nor, being raised on high, so 
fly up into Heaven, but that you shall pay the fitting penalty, 
whether remaining in this world, or having passed through 
life into Hades, or having been borne to a region still more 
wild than these.” The expressions of the Psalmist are 
strikingly similar, although not directly applied to the trans- 
gressor. Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, and whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into Heaven, 
behold, thou art there. If I make my bed in Hades, behold, 
thou. art there. If I should take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in.the ultermost parts of the sea, even there shall 
thy hand’ lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. .More 
in accordance with the spirit, although with less similarity 
of expression, is the passage, Job, xxxiv., 21: His eyes 
are upon the ways of man, and all his steps he beholdéth. 
There is no darkness, no land of the shades of the dead (no 
nindy,* or terra umbrarum), where the workers of iniquity 


* Ig there not some reason to believe that this word, which is 
generally rendered shadow of death, may, more properly, mean the 
spiritual world itself, the land of the shades, as though it had been 
nindy plural feminine of Dy instead of having the punctuation 


which it has received from the Masorites? 
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may hide themselves. Compare, also, Amos, ix., 2: If they 
dig down into Sheol (or Hades), from thence shall my hand 
take them. If they ascend up into Heaven, from thence will 
I bring them down. If they be hidden in the top of Carmel, 
from thence will-I discover and take them. If they would 
conceal themselves from mine eye in the bottom of the sea, 
Srom thence will-I command the serpent, and it shail bite 
them. s 
How vividly, too, is this doctrine of an ever wakeful, 
retributive juaciee presented by Sophocles : 
nyeiobe dé 
Brérew piv abrods mpb¢ tov ebcebs Bporay, 
BAérewy d8 mpdg Tove Svocebele ~ Gvynv dé ov 
pre yevéabat-guric dvoolov Bpotav— 
Bethink you, then; 

Heaven hath its eye upon the pious man, 

-Its eye upon the sinner. Flight there’s none, 

No hiding-place to which the unholy wretch 

Can e’er escape.— dip. Col., 278. 





LX : 
Doctrine of a ane Judgment. Use of. the Word Xvvré- 
Agta. 

Pace 64, Line 1. ob«-elddg abray re ovvrédetay én 
moté T@ Tavri. Evub6dAdAera. Ast translates. this, nesciens 
eorum collatio quomodo -universo conducat, “not knowing 
their contribution,” &c. He-takes ovvréAcca in what is 
perhaps the more usual_signification in classic Greek, name- 
ly, a contribution: by members of .a society, a share or assess- 
meni, and which agrees well with fvp6dAAerar. The other 
sense, however, of termination, consummation, &c., suits far 
better with the context of this most important and solemn 
passage.. It recommends, itself, too, to us by its striking 
resemblance to the use of the word in certain declarations 
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of the Scriptures. Both the ideas, however, may be- united 
in our word reckoning, or final settlement of an account 
which has been long deferred. We prefer this, because the 
whole passage has reference to a judgment or final dispo- 
sition of the wicked, and would, therefore, render it, “ not 
knowing their end or consummation, in what way it con- 
tributes to the whole,” that is, in what way the present 
suspension of punishment, and their final doom, sustain the 
universal government. . Probably both senses were present 
to the mind of the writer, and both seem necessary to com- 
plete the harmony of the conception. 

Viger, in his-Latin version of Eusebius, Prep. Evang., 
page 635, D., prefers this second sense, which, although 
the least used, comes the nearest to the radical and etymo- 
logical. meaning of the compound. He translates the pas- 
sage, ignorans videlicet qui tandem aut qua parte istorum 
FINIS et EXITUS cum universi rationibus cohereret. The 
reader may find this deeply interesting subject of the delay 
of God in the punishment of the wicked treated at great 
length by Plutarch in his treatise, Ilepi rv td Tov Ociov 
Bpadéwe timmpovpévaw ; a very excellent edition of which 
has. been lately edited by Professor Hackett of the Newton 
Theological Seminary. -The work is accompanied. by 
notes, chiefly of a theological character, exhibiting much 
real and useful learning, with no display of that philologi- 
cal pedantry which deforms so many modern editions of 
ancient writers, and, on the whele, forming one of the most 
valuable additions to our theological and classical literature. 

LvuvréAea, in the sense of completion, summing, or wind- 
ing up,.andin a connexion impressively similar to.the pas- 
sage in. our text, is found in the explanation of the parable 
of the tares and-the wheat, in which the former are said to 
be permitted to grow for the sake of the latter, and where, 
as is here intimated by Plato, all things are referred to some 
final period of decision and development: 'O 62 Sepiopog 
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ovvréAaa tov alavic éartv—The harvest is the end (the 
day of reckoning) of the world. « So shall it be in the end of 
the world (the winding up, the conclusion, the final account, 
the catastrophe of the great npatic, or drama of life) ; they 
shall gather out all things that offend and all that do iniquity. 
Matthew, xiii., 39, 41. ‘The same remarkable word is 
found, Hebrews, ix., 26: dmaé éni ovvtedcia tov alésveor 
—once in the winding up of the ages. 

Suvrédea signifies not only an end, like bdo but an 
ending together, a con-clusion, an accomplishment of great 
purposes brought about by a long series of means; which, 
although, at times, ever so apparently divergent, have all, 
finally, converged to one grand result. 

On this doctrine of the Divine delay in the piakalicieke 
of sin, compare Job, xxi., 29: The wicked is reserved (Heb. 
ywn:; held back) unto the day-of doom: unto the day of wrath | 
shall they be brought forth. No text in the Old ‘Testament, 
as is shown by the context, points more clearly to a future 
judgment ofa general and concluding kind. Very similar 
language is held respecting the fallen angels, Jude, 6:. Re- 
served in chains to the judgment of the great day.. Compare, — 
also, Prov., xvi., 3: All things (rd. rav; 7d bAov) hath the 
Lord made for himself, yea, the-wicked for the day of evil ; 
- which is almost equivalent to the declaration in our text : 
ovvrédea abtov TO Travri Eup6dAAerat. In like manner, 
the Psalmist, when he ceased tolook upon apperrances, or, 
in'the language of our author (page 63, line 10), a> év.Ka- 
Pesci Tag npdiac TH dvOpanwv Kabopav—when he 

“entered into the sanctuary,” into the study and contem- 
‘plation. of the higher counsels of the Divine government— 
“then saw he their end”—rhv ovvtédeay abtov. Asa 
dream when>one awaketh, so, O Lord, when they* awake, or 





* Psalm Ixxiii., 20. ‘Thus, we are satisfied, should the Hebrew 
“YY be rendered, as applying to the sinner, and not to God; or it 
may, perhaps, be translated, ‘ When their image (shade, umbra, mancs, 
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in. the awaking (that is, in the resurrection morning, at the 
great day of account), wilt thou despise their image (Mp)x), 
their ghost or umbra (LXX., 76 eidwAov adtév). 

We would not engage in the superfluous work of endeav- 
ouring to prop, by the supports of human reason and human 
feelings, any truth clearly revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 

There is, however, no one which, if it were necessary, 
might be more safely trusted to such a defence than this 
doctrine of a general final judgment. Here the long and 
steady voice of humanity may be safely appealed to. From 
the time when the smoking blood of Abel invoked the Di- 
vine justice, there has ever been something in the human 
breast which has declared the necessity of a judgment, of 
a fixed time, when there shall be a ovvréAeva, or winding 
up; when it will be found that the Judge of all the Earth 
- has done right, and must do right ; when every wrong which 
has been seemingly neglected shall be made right; when 
“all that is crooked shall be made straight,” and every- 
thing that is dark and mysterious shall be made clear. ‘The 
alarmed conscience, even while it dreads, demands it. We 
cannot read a poor work of fiction without experiencing a 
painful feeling when the termination of the story crosses 
these instinctive sentiments of the soul, or, in common par- 
lance, does not end well, has no proper ovyréAeca; when 
virtue (even the poor, miserable, low virtue, which is held 
in repute by the world) is not rewarded, and vice ‘does not 
receive its fitting punishment. The reader, in such cases, 
feels that a wrong has been done to his moral sense—that 
the universal instinct of justice, which even bad men pos- 
sess, has been violated. How, then, can the thought be 


or ghost) arises, thoy wilt reject it.””. We would also suggest, although 

with much diffidence, whether there may not be a similar idea in the 

parallel Hebrew word 31> as applied to a different character, 

Psalm xvii., 15: ‘* When thine image awakes,” that is, the new spir- 

itual form which thou wilt bestow. See, also, Job, iv., 6. : 
Fr 
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endured, that there will be no set time when the great mpaé- 
tc, or drama, of this world shall be brought to a fitting close, 
and every act receive its just recompense of reward? The 
wicked shall not stand in the judgment. Instead, however, 
of bringing forward such Old Testament texts in proof of 
the doctrine as a revealed truth, we would rather see in 
them a taking for granted of what the universal voice of hu- 
manity has ever proclaimed as the voice of God, uttered in 
the conscience as well as declared in his Word. 


_ LXIV. . 

Platonic Use of the Word rirrog. 
. Pace 64, Ling 4. fv tig pi) yeyvéokav odd’ dv trimer 
tot roré, x. T. A. ‘ Which, unless one knoweth, he can 
never know the type (the form) of life.” That is, without 
this doctrine of the end of the wicked, and of the manner in 
which the present suspension and the final infliction of their 
doom contribute to the universal harmony, life would have 
no meaning. It would be Tohu and Bohu (Genesis, i., 2), 
a moral chaos, on which no intelligible form had been im- 


- a 


_ pressed ; or, to take a comparison from Job, xxxviii., 14, it 


would be like a confused mass of clay, which had received 
the stamp (rézroc) of no significant seal. Tzro¢, also, in a 
secondary or metaphorical sense, means a summary descrip- 
tion, or, in philosophy, a general idea, an outline, or model, 
requiring a correspondence ‘or’ general conformity in the 
filling up of the more minute parts which are not specified. 

Hence the common phrase, év rimw Aéyetv, to say in gen- _ 
eral terms. ‘ . 


- This use of the word may be found in the Republic, ii., 
$79, B., and the following pages, where Plato lays down 


what he styles rirros repli. Seodoyiac, types in theology, or 
first principles respecting the Divine Nature, which are 
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ever to be kept in mind in forming a right estimate of God’s 
character and government. In a similar application, we 
have turoc, Romans, vi., 17: yapic dé TH Yew, drnKod- 
date tx kapdiac el¢ dv napeddOnre rirmov didaxjc—But, 
thanks be to God, ye have obeyed, from the heart, that form 
of doctrine in which ye were instructed. So; also, the de- 
rivative jroTimwots, 2 Timothy, i., 13—brorimworv eye 
byltavovtwy Adywv, Hold fast the form of sound words (or 
doctrines)—doubtless referring to some symbol, creed, or 
catechism ‘which Timothy had received from Paul, or had 
heard recited by him, containing an outline of the Christian 
faith, and which he was to use as a preacher and instructer 
in the Gospel. This Paul enjoins upon him to hold in 
faith and love (or, as he says in the passage in Romans, 
é« xapdiac), instead of regarding it as a mere speculative 
scheme, into which, without care, such a ti7o¢ or iroTU- 
mwoug might degenerate. : 

Without understanding this type of life, we are told in 
the text, there could be no right judgment formed respect- 
ing happiness or blessedness, and their opposites. It is an 
expansion of the sentiment of Solon. A complete knowl- 
edge of what constitutes. the blessed man depends, not only 
upon the end of his individual life, but also upon his rela- 
tion to the great end, or ovvréAea, of the world or dispensa- 
tion of which he forms a part. See Dissertation xxxviii., 
on the Greek Words for Happiness and Blessedness. 





LXV. 

Explanation of a Difficult Passage, in which Plato seems to 
assert that our Evils, in the Present State, exceed our 
Good. 

Pace 68, Line 11. 7Aeiévwy dé tdv wf. It is not easy 
_ to determine the true meaning here, or to decide with abso- 
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lute certainty, whether the speaker intends to give the pre 
ponderance to good or evil in the present state; although 
there can be no doubt to which party, in this severe con- 
flict, he would assign the final triumph. Ast renders it, 
pluribus vero que non sint bona, pugna, dicimus, immortalis 
est, &c.; to authorize which, he must supply dya@dv after 
uj. In the Latin version to Clemens Alexandinus, Stro- 
mat., V., 593, it is translated, pluribus qui non sunt ejusmodi, 
which is as ambiguous:as the Greek, and leaves it utterly 
uncertain whether ejusmodi is.meant to refer to dya0Gv_or 
évavtiwy. Viger, in his Latin version of Eusebius, Prep. 
Evang., xi., 549, gives an entirely different rendering, by 
reading tivév for tHv—quibuscum tamen genus aliud nul- 
lum misceatur—a sense which even his emendation, if -it 
convey any meaning at all, would not yield: It might be, 
on the contrary. (and the supposition has much intrinsic 
plausibility, if we lay aside all considerations drawn from 
other passages), that the writer meant, by r&v p27, things 
neither good nor bad, or what some would style dd:dgopa. | 
Ficinus renders concisely, e¢ quidem plurium, meaning 
‘ thereby the evils ; which construction, it may be supposed, 
he derived from supplying after 17 the word évayriwy, and - 
regarding 7Aelévwv as governing Ty, instead of agreeing 
with it—as though the whole expression had been equiva- 
lent to évavria trAsiova eivat TOv ph évavtiov. The great 
objection to this is the exceeding awkwardness of the con- 
struction arising-from thus piling negatives upon. negatives. 
TlAecévwv would most naturally be referred to what just 
precedes it, namely, évavriwyv. It might, however, be sup- 
posed that Plato wrote carelessly, and actually meant to 
connect it with dyaQéyv, farther above. In this case it 
would correspond to the clumsy English sentence, “ full of 
good, and full of the.contrary, but of more than what is not ;” 
which, notwithstanding its harshness, would (eave little 
doubt as to the meaning, although it would require us to 
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regard 7Aetévwy as governing Tv instead of agreeing with 
it. This view, namely, that tov 7 agrees with dyabav 
understood, and is governed by 7rAetévwv, or which would 
regard the sentence as assigning a preponderance to the 
good, might likewise be strengthened by an inference very 
naturally drawn from his having so expressly given. the 
superiority in the moving and control of the heavens tv the 
beneficent soul ; as where Clinias is made to say (page 38, 
line 1), odd” 5arov GAAwes Aéyery 7} Tacav dpeTny Exovoav 
auxny tepidyev.avtd. Especially might it be deduced 
from that subtle and beautiful disquisition on the resemblance 
of the heavenly motions to the motion of vow, or intellect, 
or of the best soul in distinction from that evil one which 
ever moves, pavina¢ Te kai GTaKTwWC, in madness and dis- 
order. But, as we conceive, we are estopped from this in- 
terpretation, and compelled to acquiesce in the contrary, by 
the fact, that Plato, in the Republic, most expressly asserts 
that our evils exceed our good—dAd’ dAiywy (6 ede) 
altioc, TOAD yap EAdTTw Tayaba THY Kakdv. We cannot, 
therefore, help thinking that he suffered a morbid feeling 
of the immediate evils of the world directly around him, 
and which were magnified by contiguity, to cause him to 
forget the legitimate inferences from his own beautiful ar- 
gument, and to make a declaration which would seem to 
imply that, on the whole, there is more evil than good. We 
may also indulge the supposition, that he refers merely to 
the present time, and believed that the great battle of the 
universe, or the paxn a0dvaroc, of which he soon speaks, 
would eventually bring out an opposite preponderance of 
good, and a final triumph of the beneficent over the evil and 
disorderly soul. 


Fr2 
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LXVI. 


Méyn ’A@dvaroc, or Battle of the Universe, between the 
Powers of Good and Evil. Sin, therefore, no Light Mat- 
ter, because it is Treason against the Cause of Good, for 
which God is contending with the Evil Soul. 


Pace 68, Line 11. MAXH 09, papév, AOANATOLZoriy 
% TowavtTn, Kal gvdaxig Yavuaorig deouévn. “Such, 
would we say, is an immortal conflict, and needing most 
wonderful care or vigilance.” ‘The simile which was com- 
menced in 76Aeuoc, several lines back, is here preserved 
and brought out in a style which it would be no extrava- 
gance to call sublime. All things are most vividly repre- 
sented as engaged in an everlasting conflict between the 
powers of Good and Evil. This is the great dywv which, 
as he elsewhere says, is dvri mdvtwy dywver, in the place 
of, or before, all other conflicts. In the description of this 
battle of the universe, the author seems inspired with a more 
than Homeric grandeur of imagination. The images in 
the Theomachia of the Iliad may have more tendency to ex- 
cite and arouse the passions, but they are far inferior in the 

power of producing that swelling, yet calm feeling of moral _ 
~ sublimity with which the soul is filled i in reading this noble 
passage. Not Gods alone , 
descending swell the fight,* 
_ but all nature and all worlds rise into deeply interested 
parties to this universal strife. Order is everywhere 
struggling with disorder. Light is contending with dark- 
ness, truth with error, knowledge with ignorance. The 
science of medicine is fighting with disease, agriculture 
with the hostile stubbornness of the earth, art and science 
of every kind with the rude and savage life. On a higher 


* Tiad, xx., 47. Adrdp imei pel duidov 'O2turtor FAvOov cvdpau. 
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scale, the virtues are. personified as in conflict with our 
sins. Righteousness is engaged in a strife which knows 
10 compromise with unrighteousness. ‘Temperance main- 
tains an unintermitting struggle with her most powerful and 
unyielding antagonist. To crown all, God himself and the 
celestial powers are represented as everywhere contending 
with the forces of the Evil Soul, and with the dark, mind- 
less, disorderly Spirit of Matter. 

All this, too, seems to be for our sakes, and for our aid, 
in a strife of which we are'so little able to appreciate the 
immortal issues. The Gods and daivovec are our allies. 
They fight for us as their xtjuata; as shepherds for their 
flocks. We do not wonder, then, that this passage sug- 
gested to some of the Fathers that strikingly similar declara- 
tion of the Apostle, Ephesians, vi., 12—Ov« goriv tiv 7 
maAn tpd¢ alua Kai odpka, AAG mpdc Tac adpyac, Tpd¢ TAC 
&tovaiac, mpd¢ Tove KoowoKpaTopac Tov oKbroVE TOV aldvoe 
TovTOV, Tpd¢ TA TrELLATLKA TH¢ ToVNpiac év ToIC érovpa- 
viowe—* Our wrestling is not with flesh and blood only, but 
with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of darkness 
of this world, with the spiritual powers of evil in the Heavens.” 
Compare Clemens Alex., Stromat., 593, B., and Eusébius, 
Prep. Evang.,-xi., 26, p. 550. Both of them institute a 
comparison between this passage and Ephesians, vi, 12, 
and both regard Plato as having derived his doctrine of 
evil powers in conflict with the good from the Old Testa- 
ment, especially from such passages as Job, i., 6, 7, and 
Deut., xxxii., 8. 

Invisible beings are contending aes us and against us. 
It is to something like this, and not to a physical strife only 
(although such a warfare, too, is included), that the philoso- 
pher alludes, when he says, étppayor d2 tiv deol te nai 
daipovec, jusic 0’ avd Kriuata Yeav Kai dadvwv. Such, 
too, is the constant style of the New Testament. Life is 
a wdAn, an dyayv, a struggle, a battle, a race, in which we 
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. quiring a wonderful watch or vigilance.” vAaxcqj may 
mean, first, the act of watching ; or, secondly, a watch or 
guard ; or, thirdly, a state of mind, watchfulness, or vigilance. 
Here, perhaps, the first impression would be that it is to be 
referred to the soul of man. A careful consideration, how- 
ever, of the whole argument, and especially of what is said, 
page 72, line 11, compels us to refer the term to the Deity, 
as intimating the. intense interest and watchful care with 
which God regards the progress of this great battle be- 
tween Good and Evil. 

The precise point of the argument, as a whole, is not ob- 
vieus without considerable attention; but when that atten- 
tion is bestowed, it strikes the mind with more force, in 
consequence of not having been obtruded upon its notice. 
The substance of it seems to us to be this: those who _ 
speak and think of sin as of little moment, and who imagine 
that God is easily propitiated by their poor offerings, are 
asked to what class of mere earthly rulers they would liken 
the Divinities who have charge of us. ‘The absurdity is 
afterward shown (although somewhat out of its regular 
place in the argument), of supposing that even these lower 
guardians could be influenced to do acts injurious to their 
respective charges, by gifts filched from the very treasury 
of those to whom they are presented; as though dogs 
should be-seduced to let wolves ravage the flock, by the 
offering of a small share of the spoils of the robbery, or the 
governor of a vessel, tempted, by presents of wine and in- 
cense from the sailors, to destroy both the ship and them. 
How much less, then, should it be thought that the Divini-- 
ties could be induced to be placable to offeriders, because 
they make offerings to them of the very fruit of their own 
crimes—dy abroic tév ddixnudtwrv ouiKpda drrovéuotev. 
These considerations being borne in mind, although in part 
subsequently introduced, and we feel the force of this sub- 
lime allusion to the payy d@dvaroc—the great strife to 
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which we are parties, the immense theatre on which ‘we 
os and the almost infinite relations: we ‘bear to the 
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can, deniitine, 
much less any capt : 


count, the Deity, by a sp P 
ed as } exercising the wiles 


and exposed to perils so tremendot 
the commander of a mighty army, * 
watching for the slightest irruption of the ; 

Od xpi) Tavvix.ov ebdew Boudndépov dvépa, 

@ Aaoi 7’ émiterpaparat kat T6000 pépndev. . 
In an infinitely higher sense do both tee Scriptures and. 
Plato assert the ever-sleepless vigilance of the physical and 
moral Guardian of the universe: “ He never sleepeth or 
slumbereth that keepeth Israel.” “ The eyes of the Lord « are 
in all the earth, beholding the evil and the good.” tis a strug- 
gle of life and death. Resistance is to be made at _evety 
point to’ the advance of the kingdom of darkness. Final 
‘triumph is to be secured at every cost. No quarter is to 
be allowed to the foe, and especially when any of those 
moral agents, for whom the battle is fought, are guilty of 
forming an unnatural alliance with the enemy. - This cor- 
stitutes the intrinsic odiousness and wickedness, the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin. It is treason against the univer- 
sal Cause of Good. hi is et to the very. na- 
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ture of God, and a base and treacherous aiding of his ma- 
lignant foe. When these considerations are kept in mind, 
we are prepared to feel the force of the conch 

rs zation, t ee God will never be propitiated by off 
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LXVII. 


Plato’s Doctrine of the Aatpovec, or Genii. 


. Pace 69, Line 2. Ooi xai daivovec. There are clearly 
three distinct grades of superhuman beings presented to us, 
not only in the theology of Plato, but also in the Grecian 
mythology as set forth by the poets. These are Zevc, Oeoi; 
and Aatuoveg. Oeoi, however, includes both the others, or, 
rather, we should say, when the first two are mentioned, as 
in that invocation so common in the poets, "2 Zev nai Geoé, 
' the term 8eof contains Saipoves ; and, again, in such ex- 
pressions as the above from our text, it includes Zevc. See 
the Tima@us, 41, A. 

We have several times alluded to Plato’s doctrine of the 
Aaipovec, or Genii, and would dwell upon it in this place 
more at length. The passage in which we find the most 
express and the clearest mention of them is in the Epino- 
mis, or Appendix to The Laws, 984, D.: peta dé tobrovg 
kai b7d tovTore éFjc, AAIMONAY, déptov dé yévoc Exov 
&dpav tpitny ebyaic Tidy dda xpEewy, k. T. A.—* Next to - 
these, and under these, the Genii (as we prefer to render it, 
because of the bad sense that the New Testament has at- 
tached to the word demons), an aérial* race, having the 

* According to a division which he makes of all beings below the 
Supreme Deity, and corresponding to the four states or elements. - 
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third seat, must we honour by prayers.”, The reader is re- 
ferred to the entire passage, which is too long for insertion 
here. They are spoken of as possessing wonderful intelli- 
gence, as feeling a deep sympathy in human affairs, as lov- 
ing the good, hating the bad, and, in consequence of their 
middle position in the air, acting as interpreters and medi- 
ators between God and man. To the same effect Socrates 
speaks of them in the Symposion, 202, E.: kai yap may 70 
Aaipéviov petragy éote Oeov te kai Yvyrov, épunvevov Ve- 
 ol¢ Ta Trap’ GvOpATwY, Kai dvOpwroLe TA Tapa Yedv. did 
TOUTOV 7) pavTtK) Taoa Ywpel, Kal 7 TOY lepéwy Téxvn: 
Oed¢ dé avOpdrw od piyvuTat, GAAG dia TobTOV Ta0G éo- 
Tv i dutdia Seoic adv avOpwroc Kai éypnyopéot Kai Ka- 
0ebdove.—* For the whole demonial race is between God 
and mortals, acting as interpreters or messengers to both: 
Through this passes all divination, and the whole prophet- 
ical art ; for God mingles not directly with the human race, 
but through these media is ever carried on the intercourse 
between Heaven and men, both when awake and: when 
-asleep.” See, also, Apuleius, De Deo Socratis, 674 : Hos 
* Greci nomine Aaiwovag nuncupant, inter terricolas celi- 
colasque vectores, hinc precum inde donorum. Compare 
with the above, Hesiod, Works and Days, 233 : 


éyyds. yap tv avOparoicwv Lived 
Gavaro. Aevooovoty. 


For, close at hand, 
Immortal eyes behold us evermore. 


So, also, a few lines below, where he represents the number 
of these invisible beings as amounting to thirty | thousand : 


Tpic yap pvplos eloiv Emi yOovt rovAvborelpy 
dOdvaror Zyvig DYAAKES Svqrév dvOpdrwv, - 
népa éoodpevot, raven poirarre én’ alav. 
For thrice ten thousand wait upon our earth ; 
© Jove’s everlasting guards for mortal men, 
~ -Who roain the world in robes of air concealed. | 
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Milton must certainly have had‘ in mind this passage from 
Hesiod, and perhaps, also, 2 Kings, vi., 17: 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 

Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake. 

In one of Plato’s strange myths, which may be found in 
the fourth book of The Laws, 713, C., the Aaizovec, or Genii, 
are represented as having been anciently (in the reign of 
_ Saturn) the political governors of mankind, ruling them as 
man rules the inferior animals. -It was intended, probably, 
to indicate the Divine origin of law and government, in op- 
position to the absurd paradox that they derive, not only 
their forms and practical administration, but also their in- 
herent authority, solely from the consent of the governed. 
It is, however, a paradox which it is difficult to refute by 
arguments capable of being appreciated by the mass of 
mankind, and therefore Plato, as is usual with him in. such 
‘cases, does not. surrender the truth, or leave it out of his 
scheme of legislation, but throws himself back upon an an- 
‘cient myth. The length of the passage compels us to omit 
the Greek. On account, however, of its intrinsic value, as 
exhibiting the origin and ancient mode of presenting certain: 
ideas, a version is given in full: “ We have received 4 tra- 
dition of the blessed life of the men of those days, how 
abundantly and spontaneously it had all things. And this 
is said to have been the caiise of. it: Saturn, knowing, as 
we have related, how that human nature, in the absolute 
self-control of human affairs, can never avoid being filled with 
violence and unrighteousness, appointed as rulers and magis- 
trates to our-cities, not men, but beings of a Divine and no- 
bler race, namely, the Genii... Just as we now conduct to- 
wards the flocks and all tame herds, in that we do not con- 
stitute oxen as rulers over oxen, nor goats over goats, but 
we ourselves retain the dominion, the same thing did the 

Deity, because he was a lover of men. He appointed over 
us a better race than ourselves; namely, the Aaijovec ; who, 
Ge 
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taking the oversight with much ease, both to themselves 
- and us, and giving to us peace, and reverence, and true 
freedom, and an abundant supply of right and justice, ren- 
dered the families of men most blessed, and free from all 
tumult and.sedition. This myth (he proceeds), when ac- 
_ commodated to the truth (dAnGeig ypapevoc), or truly inter- 
preted, really means, that in whatever states, not.God, but 
some mere earthly power, has the ultimate sovereignty, there 
there can be no escape from evils; that we ought, as far as 
possible, to imitate that mode of life which existed in the. - 
time of Saturn ; and that, giving earnest heed to whatever 
principle of immortality may yet remain in human institu- 
tions, we should, in public and private, administer both our 
families and our states in accordance with it; naming Law 
(vouov) the dispensation (Nov Acavouqv), or government of 
Mind or Reason.” The specimen of Plato’s philology ex- 
hibited in this last sentence is poor enough; but the senti- 
ment corresponds precisely to Aristotle’s definition of Law, 
as Nove dvev dpétewe, or Mind without passion. 

We find the same mythical statement in the Politicus, 271, 
P. 272, A. K€ may also be connected with the doctrine 
t6 which there was an allusion (page 231) as having some 
support in the Sacred Volume, namely, of guardian or super- 
intending angels having the care of particular nations. As 
we have already said, this is regarded by Eusebius, Prep, 
Evang., xi., 26, as maintained in the Septuagint version of 
Deuteronomy, xxxii., 8—ére dteuépisev ‘O "Yyortoc £6vn, 
oc duéorrerpev viove Addu, Eotnosv Spra 20vav Kara dpiOpov 
*ATTEAQN OEOY—“ When the Most High divided the 
nations, when he dispersed the sons of Adam, he establish. 
ed the boundaries of the-nations according to the number 
of the angels of God. But Jacob was the Lord’s portion ; 
Israel was the line of his inheritance.” 
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LXVIII: 


Beauty and Accuracy of the Ancient and Platonic Division 
of the Four Cardinal Virtues. Deep Moral Significance of 
the Four Greek Words,’ Anodaoia, ’Axpateia, Eyxpdreca, 
and Lwppootvn, as indicating the Four Moral Degrees. ; 


Pace 69,-Line 4. o@der dé dixatootvy Kai. owppooivn 
“peta ppovijcews : “ Righteousness and temperance, or so- 
briety, with wisdom, save us.” ‘There was something very 
admirable in the ancient classification of the virtues under 
the four cardinal heads, dixatootvyn, awppoovvn, dvdpeia, ° 
and oopia—righteousness, temperance, fortitude (a term 
which we use for want of a better), and wisdom. A: most 
philosophical analysis of them all may be found in the 
Republic, lib. iv., commencing 427, P., and continued 
through several pages. They may be briefly defined thus : 
Acxatoovvn has immediate reference to the duties we owe 
our fellow beings, although it is used by Plato, in the Re- 
public, in a more extensive sense, for the state of soul from 
whence all right actions-proceed, and in the composition of 
which all the other virtues do more or less enter. Lwdpo- 
ovbvn, more properly, relates to duties. we owe ourselves, or, 
according to Plato’s favourite allegorical comparison of the 
soul to a state, Stxaroobyn would have regard to its foreign 
relations, ow@poovv7 to its internal police. *Avdpeéa is that 
strength of soul or will which givés-to all the virtues ac- 
tivity and efficacy. See remarks on dvdpeia; Dissertation 
xliii., p. 257. . Zo@éa, when ranked- among the virtues, is 
practical wisdom, as distinguished : from the scientific or 
speculative moral insight of the mere casuist. It is what 
Plato elsewhere frequently styles ppdvnocc—a wisdom—not 
grounded on scientific calculations of utility deduced from 
antecedents and, consequents, but rather an innate percep- 
tion of right, the result.of a pure heart clearing the under- 
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standing ; being, in fact, a sense or taste; rather than science 
In its highest import, it would be an innate discernment of 
our relations to God and the. universe, and the same with 
the Scripture Lodia. 

Cicero has attempted the same distinctions of the four 
cardinal virtues, without the names, in his Offices, lib. i., 5. 
He most clearly imitates Plato. Sed omne, quod est hon- 
- estum, id quatuor partium oritur ex aliqua. Aut enim in 
perspicientia veri sollertiaque versatur; aut in hominum 
societate tuenda, tribuendoque suum cuique, et rerum con- 
tractarum fide ; ant in animi excelsi atque invicti magni- 
tudine et robore ; aut in omnium que fiunt, queque dicuntur, 
ordine et modo, in quo inest modestia et temperantia. Qu 
quatuor, quamquam inter se colligata atque implicata sunt, 
tamen ex singulis certa officiorum genera nascuntur. 

The etymology of this beautiful word cwdpoovvn is put 
before us in this very passage from our text: owdpoovvy 
SQZEI. It is clearly from o6w, ado¢, owgw, and dpjy, 
gpév ; and.would, accordingly, signify the saving or healing 
virtue of the soul, soundness of the spirit or spiritual health, 
in distinction from that dissipation, corruption, or pecs 
war which is the result of the opposite. 

The division into what are styled the four cardinal vir- 
tues may bé regarded as made xara Trov6rnta, in respect 
to quality. “There is another arrangement, which, to use a 
term of Aristotle, is made xara trodér77a, in respect to quan- 
tity. ‘This expresses what may be styled the moral de- 
grees, ascending, by way of climax, from the lowest stage, 
or total privation of all virtue, to the highest condition, or 
perfect health of the soul. They are represented by four 
Greek terms, namely, dxoAacla, dxpateia, éyxpdreta, and 
owppoctvn. The etymological analysis: alone of these 
words contains, in itself, volumes of morality of a purer and 
more ‘practical kind than is to be found in many a frigid 
tréatise of modern casuistry. The first of two them, as 
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Aristotle tells us, Ethic: Nicomach., vii., 1, belong to the 
domain of vice, the last two to that of virtue. According ° 
to another classification, the two extremes denote respect- 
ively the perfection of moral excellence and of moral de- 
. pravity, the complete separation* of all heterogeneous ele- 
ments from both, or, in other words, the purely wicked and 
the purely virtuous; while the two means would represent 
those mixed states wherein the one or the other moral 
quality may have a temporary superiority, yet neither can be 
said to. be triumphant. 

’Axodacia (from a, privative, and ica, restraint) 
would denote uncontrolled licentiousness—the Nov¢ (to use 
Plato’s anthropological division) in utter darkness, the Supd¢ 
in complete subjection to the émv@vyéa; or, in other words, 
the will not simply overpowered, but the consenting slave 
of appetite and lust. Compare Plato’s description of the 
Onuoxpatixo¢ dvAp, or the man whose soul is a perfect 
democracy of ungoverned propensities, Republic, lib. viii., 
559, 560. Such a character ts free to sin; or, to adopt a 
mode of speech directly opposite, yet equally correct, he is 
dound in the iron chain of that free willt for which some 
so strenuously contend as the highest prerogative of man, 
a will which is its own tyrant, cursed with its own seéf- 
determining power, and utterly unrestrained by any fear of 
man, or anygrace of God. 

*Axpateia is want of moral power. The soul is awaking, 
and has some sense of its bondage. It feels the chain which 





* See Remarks on the two senses of the = Gyto¢, p. 322, 323, 
and note. 

+ All the seeming paradoxes and contradictions connected with 
this expression arise from the different points of view from whence 
the subject is contemplated. See Romans, vi., 20, dre ydp dodAce 
hre tie duapriac tAevOepot Hre TH dtxatoovvy, k.t. A. “ For when yo 
were the servanis of sin ye were free from righteousness, but now, 
being freed from sin, and ser a subject ta God,” &c. 

G2 
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the first character mistakes for freedom. ‘The rational will 
_is overpowered, but unreconciled to its degradation, and 
struggling feebly against it. 

*Eyxpareta, temperance, or inward power, would denote 
the rational will a conqueror, yet holding the sceptre over 
a turbulent and rebellious foe ever seeking to regain the 
supremacy, and requiring constant watchfulness and re- 
straint. | 

Lwppootvy is the spiritual Hygeia, and signifies the will 
not only superior, but triumphant—in perfect harmony with 
the reason, and presiding, with ever-unresisted sway, over 
appetites and propensities in cheerful submission to its true 
and rational authority. In its highest Platonic sense it is 
the spirit healed—in harmony with itself, and only falling 
‘short of the Scriptural idea of harmony with Heaven. 

Such are the thoughts suggested by the very terms, a 
faint outline of which may be found in Aristotle, Ethic. 
Nicomach., lib. vii., c..i., 5, 6, c. ix. Almost, if not quite, 
all the words derived from dpjv (¢pov), such as dpdvyare, 
ppovipoc, oddpwrv, owppootv7, dpovéw, although generally 
rendered wise, wisdom, prudentia, &c., partake more of a 
moral than of an intellectual quality, or, rather, may be said 
to express a combination of both. They refer to what may 
be styled practical wisdom, in distinction from speculative 
knowledge even of the science of morals. This moral wis- 
dom formed a peculiar trait both in the. life and philosophy 
of Socrates. . Xenophon has most admirably said of him, 
Lodgiay kai owhpoodiyyy ob diwptgev, Memorabilia, iii., 9 
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LXIX. 


Peculiar Use of the Indicative Mode in certain Cases. Com. 
parison of Passages from the New Testament. 


Pace 70, Ling 2. meiOover Swreiarg Adywv—* Would 
persuade by flatteries.” We thus render, because the con- 
text, in this place, requires it, and because other examples 
justify us in thus sometimes taking the indicative mode sub- 
jectively, as expressing desire, disposition, tendency, or na- 
ture of a thing—what it ought to do, or would do, rather 
“than what it actually does; thus seeming to occupy the 
place of the subjunctive. ‘his is probably the case, to ~ 
some extent, in all languages, and there is no great diffi. 
culty in determining by the context when it is thus em- 
ployed. The usage occurs a number of times in the New 
Testament, as, for example, John, Ist Epist., iii., 9: mac 6 
yeyevenuévog éx Tov Oeov duaptiay ov trovei— Whosoever 
is born of God committeth not sin ; that is, it is not his nature, 
tendency, or disposition—he would not sin. A much clearer 
example, and one about which there can be no question, 
although very similar to the preceding, may be found, Ro- 
mans, ii., 4: dyvowy Srt TO xpnorov Tov Geow el¢ petavor- 
dv oe &yet—not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
-thee to repentance. Such is its tendency or nature, that is, 
what it would do, although wicked men often furnish the 
most striking proof that the actual effect does not always 
take place.. Compare, also, Mark, xiv., 21: xaAdv qv ait@ 
—It would have been better for him, &c.; 2 Peter, ii., 21: 
Kpeittov hv. avroicg pH éneyvwnévar—It would have ‘been. 
better for them not to have sno, &e. 
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LXX. 


Use of the Word IWAeovetia. Aristotle’s Distinction between 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Equality. 


Pace 71, Line 4. wiAeovediav. This is a very general 
term, and, although usually rendered covetousness wherever 
it occurs-in the New Testament, may be applied to' any 
case in which one seeks te have more than others, be it in. 
respect to wealth, worldly honours, or sensual enjoyment. 
Plato, as well as the Scriptures, would place them all in 
the same low scale, and regard the passion, whatever may 
be its immediate object, as in all cases alike opposed to 
the harmony of the universe ; that is, to the good of the 
whole, the good of the parts, the good of the individual who 
exercises the feeling, besides being intrinsically, or irre-_ 
spective of consequences, an evil, and a disease in the spir- 
it. It comprehends all that is included under our term am- 
bition, and, when directed to personal distinction, is pre-em- 
inently “a lust of the mind,” in distinction from those bodily 
propensities which some moralists would regard as the only 
sources of sin. : 

Plato here compares it. to a plethora, or a tendency-in 
one member to absorb into itself'more than its share of 
what belongs to the whole body :.:rjjv 7rAcovetiay év pév 
capkivoig -oopact véonua Kadovuevov. We may call it, 
. generally, a violation of the law.of equality ;. not simply of 
that arithmetical equality which would reduce all ranks of 
being, be it angels, men, or the lower animals, to the same 
undistinguishing level, but of that geometrical equality with- 
out which harmony could not exist, or would become only 
a dead and. monotonous unison. A violation of this equal- 
ity would consist in the desire or tendency of any member 
to grow out of its natural proportions. Those who have it 
may call it a lofty ambition; the Scriptures, however, and 
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true philosophy, represent it as a low and selfish passion, 
utterly blind to that infinitely nobler sentiment which, while 
it causes the soul to acquiesce, and even rejoice in ranks 
and distinctions, as necessary parts of the Divine scheme, 
yet enables it to lose sight of them all in its aspirations 
after “that honour which cometh from God only.” 

For the distinction alluded to between arithmetical and 
' geometrical- equality, or loérn¢ (from which, we can hardly 
help thinking, comes the Latin jus, justus, justitia), see Ar- 
istotle,, Ethic. Nicomach., lib. v., c. iii. and iv.; also, the 
sixth beok of The Laws, 757, A., at the passage commen- 
cing, dvoiv yao loorhroww oboaty. . ' 


LXXI. 
Impiety and Folly of Attempting to Bribe Heaven. 


Pace 71, Line. 11. dv adroic trav ddixnudtwy tic dtro- 
vévg. ’Adtknudtwy is an elliptical expression, and may be 
rendered, of the fruit of their wrong doings. ‘There cannot 
be a baser conception than this, that.God could be bribed 
by a share of the product of iniquity ; and yet, in all ages of 
the world, and under all religions, men have been both 
weak enough and wicked enough to entertain it ; that is, if 
they can disguise it under some delusive name and appear- 
ance, since, in its gross, naked form, it-would revolt even 
the most-brutish soul. Instead of making-clean hands and 
a clean breast by giving up the gains of iniquity, we often 
find men, even in Christian lands, endeavouring to make 
atonement, and to purchase ease of conscience, by devoting 
a part of their ill-gotten wealth to religious uses. How in- 
dignantly, in the fourth book of The Laws, does Plato re- 
pudiate the very thought that God, or even a good man, can 
receive gifts from the wicked: mapa dé utapov dépa obr’ 
Gvdp’ ayabdv obre Oedv éori mote téye dpOdy dévecOat. 
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parnv ovv epi Yeovo 6 rodvg éott mévo¢ Toi¢ dvociose, 
717, A. Compare Cicero, De Legibus, lib. ii., 41: Donis 
impii ne placare audeant Deos: Platonem audiant, qui ve- 
tat dubitare qua sit mente futurus Deus, quum nemo bonus 
ab improbo se donare velit. - Also, Plautus, Rudens: 

Atque hoc scelesti in animum inducunt suum, 

Jovem se placare posse donis, hostiis ; 

Sed operam et sumptum perdunt, quia 

Nihil Ei acceptum est a perjuris supplicii. 

“To refer to all the passages in the Scriptures where the 
same sentiment is strongly expressed would be to quote no 
small portion of the Sacred Volume. J will not receive a 
bullock from thine, house, nor goats from thy fold ; for all the 
beasts of the wood are mine, the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
Psalm|., 9. Bring no more vain oblations ; your incense is 
an. abomination unto me. Isaiah, i..13. Nothing could be 
more absurd than to suppose that, by such declarations, the 
God: both of the Old and New Testament meafit to under- 
value his own most solemnly-appointed institution of sacri- 
fice. Jt is most clear that he intended, rather, to guard it, 
by denouncing, in most indignant terms, that gross abuse 
which would pervert the ritual avowal of the need of expia- 
tion, and the ritual acknowledgment of the Great Atonement 
' through its type, into the miserable conception of.a bribe to 

the Almighty—an offering of flesh and fat as toa hungry Baal. 
And yet this is the oly view which some, who.would be 
styled theologians, can take of this institution, so ancient 
and so universal, not only as it regards the heathen nations, 
but even in respect to those who were expressly taught of 
God. 

The sentiment which we have quoted from Cicero and 
Plautus is most admirably expressed by Shakspeare. No- 
thing can be finer than the contrast he presents between 

' Divine Justice and the imperfections of human courts. It 
is also rendered peculiarly ‘striking by being put into the 
mouth of the guilty King of Denmark : 
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Forgive me my foul murder! 
That cannot be; since. I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardoned, and retain the offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft-"tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys. out the law. But ’tis nat so above. 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In its true nature ; and We ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.—Hamlet, Act III. 


LXXIl. 

Different. Species of Atheists. Morality of Atheists not 
Founded on Principle. First Species, styled dixasog by 
Plato, and invested by him with too good a Character. 
Second Species, the. Magician or Juggler. The Atheist 
often in Secret the Victim of Superstition. Hobbes... The 
Ironical Species of Atheist, a character peculiar -to- the 
Ancient World. LElymas the Sorcerer. Simon Magus. 
Apollonius of Tyanea. 


‘Pace 78, Line 4.° 6 pév yap Adyo, Kk. T. A.” This is 
thé first and most harmless kind of atheist, the one who, 
although honest and just in his private relations, does not 
hesitate boldly to avow his atheism in speaking against re- 
ligion with its oaths and rites, while, at the same ‘time, he 
ridicules those who respect them. - Such a one Plato thinks 
may have a dislike for wrong doing (r@-dvoyepaivery, page 
77, line 7), that is, a dislike founded on habit, prejudice, 
or an early bias of the mind; remaining in spite of his. 
atheism ; for the dixasov 7j00¢ he is there represented as 
possessing could not'be the result of anything like princi- 
ple, seeing he rejects the principium of all morals and all 
law in denying the existence of a Deity. That such indi- 
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viduals may be found here and there.in the midst of a so- 
ciety holding to a different belief, may, perhaps, be admit- 
ted. Their virtue, however, is only the effect of outward 
pressure. How long anything like morality would remain 
in a nation of atheists is a question of far more fearful mag- 
nitude. Although the experiment has never yet been fully 
tried, there can be but little doubt as to what would be the 
horrid result. 

We can hardly help thinking that Plato, in what is said 
page 77, line 5, has given altogether too good a character 
to this man. Such persons may be found putting on a show 
of morality, and making their lives a Jie for the sake of 
giving support to the falsehood of their creed, yet still, it is | 
exceedingly difficult for them to disguise their deep hatred 
of all who are righteous from religious principle. This, 

‘however, was probably less apparent in Plato’s time. 
Christianity has brought out many a malignant trait in the 
human character, which, although ‘deep seated in the heart, 
never made its appearance in the dusky twilight of the 
heathen systems of religion. Notwithstanding the laboured 

chapters of Gibbon, he who reads human nature in the light 

-of the New Testament will have little difficulty in under- 
standing why, Christianity kindled such a flame of persecu- 
tion on its first entrance into the world, or in realizing the 
truth of Christ’s déclaration, that he “came, not to send 
peace upon the earth, but a sword.” , 

Paar 78, Line 8. 6 0807 dogdZav pév..... evpu7s dé, 
«.t. A. This is a very different character from the other. 
He has no ambition to be thought above vulgar prejudices. 
His grand object is to turn to the best account, in promoting 
his own interests, the prejudices and the superstitions of other 

-men. Hence he carefully conceals his atheism, while he 
makes the most abominable abuse of the religious fears of 
mankind. , Having none of that fear of the invisible which 
would deter ordinary men, he resolves upon playing-a bold 
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game in the assumed character of fanatic, magician, con- , 


jurer, fortune.teller, oracle-monger (a character, as we learn 
from. Aristophanes, quite common among the Athenians), 
Sophist, public lecturer, or whatever may best suit his un- 
holy purposes. It is on this account he is styled edvije, 
acriori ingenio preditus, a man of great resources, having a 
nature well adapted to any scheme of impiety. Sometimes, 
however, the character may not be all affected. Gross as 
is the apparent inconsistency, atheism is often found con- 
nected with superstition. ‘The absence of the fear of God 
may sometimes give rise to most alarming fears of a devil. 
The religious instinct, to which atheism has done violence, 
but has not. been wholly able to destroy, may yet live in 
the most painful terrors of a superstitious and darkened 
imagination. ‘The soul of man must have, in some way, 


its supernatural world _ It cannot long endure the desolating 


void, of atheism, and would even find relief in the most 
horrid imaginings of malevolent superhuman powers. ‘It 
must believe in something stronger and higher than itself. 
Hence, if a God is denied, the moral vacuum must be filled 
with some personification of Fate, Fortune, or Destiny, or 
peopled with the Gorgons and Chimeras of a diseased and 
troubled fancy.. See page 133, where we have shown that 
the atheist, even on his own theory, has no security against 
an unknown world of horrible superhuman bein, 


No man ever furnished a stronger proof ¢ of the tenth of * 


these. positions than Hobbes. However. seemingly bold he 
may have been in his writings, we are told on the best au- 


thority* that during a, large portion’ of his life he was in 





* Vide Bayle’s Dictionary, vol. iii., 471, N.~ Bayle loved some- 
times to expose the skeptic as well as to sneer at the believer, and 
he says, most justly, that “the principles of philosophy (meaning ma- 
terialism) are not sufficient to rid a man of the fear of-apparitions ; 
for, to reason consequentially, there are no philosophers who have 
less right to reject magic and sorcery than the atheists.” 

ss Ha 
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constant terror of ghosts and hobgoblins, and that he could 
never sleep without a light burning in his chamber ; not 
daring to trust himself to that darkness which presented so 
true a picture of his own depraved and gloomy mind: 

Page 78, Line 15. 70 pév elpwrixdv. The first imprtes- 
sion would be that this refers to the first character, who is 
described as ridiculing (xatayeA@y, line 6) and making a 
mock of sacred things. It-is clear, however, that a more 
serious and develish kind of irony is intended. ~ It is the 
irony of the laughing and juggling fiend, secretly triumph: 
ing in the ruin which he is accomplishing in weak and 
wicked haman nature. The second character is undoubt- 
edly meant—6 déAov kai évédpacg rrAjpno—“ the man fall 
-of «guile and. stratagem:” - Nothing could more perfectly 

. correspond to some parts of Plato’s representation, than the 
description of that magician and false prophet who is men- 
tioned, Acts, xiii, 6, 10, under the name of Elymas the 
Sorcerer, and whom Paul addresses in a style remarkably 
similar, in some of its terms, to that which is here’ used: 
*Q nAfpne navro¢ doAov Kal méone Pedsoupy tec, vlé Ava- 
66A0v, éxOpé done dixatoodvnc. : 

We can hardly appreciate, at the present day, the ds: 
Scription of this character, as given by Paul and Plato; 
‘but there can be.no doubt that heathenism furnished many 
an example, exhibiting a hideousness of depravity of which 
it is now difficult to form a conception. It was a charac- 
ter which combined, in their most revolting forms, the bold- 
est and most Heaven-daring atheism with all the devilism 
(if we. may use such a term) that existed in some of the 
most horrid rites of the heathen religions. Most faithfully 
drawn specimens of these last productions of the expiring 
reign of Satan may be found in two tracts of Lucian; one 
entitled The History of Alexander, and the other, The 
Death of Peregrinus.. The first was a follower of the fa- 
mous Apollonius. Tyaneus, who has often been blasphe- 
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mously comparéd by infidels to our Saviour, and who him- 
self exhibited, in a most remarkable degree, this abominable 
combination of transcendental sophistry, mystic pantheism’ 
or disguised atheism, and Satanic magic. Whether this 
last was wholly pretended, or to what extent it may have 
been real, it is very difficult now to determine. ~ 





LXXIII. 


The Nightly Conference, or Areopagus, of Plato's State. The 
Athenian Areopagus. 


Paos 79, Line -7. of tov vutepivod EvAAbyou Kotva~ 
vouvrec. As far as we can recollect, no description of this 
body, styled The Nightly Conference, is given in any of 
the preceding books of this dialogue. The reader, how- 
éver, will find its composition and offices subsequently set 
forth in the twelfth book of The Laws, 961, A., B. It was 
to be formed by a careful selection from the body of the 
magistrates, and of those who had travelled abroad for the 
purpose of learning the morals and legislation of foreign 
lands, together with some of the more choice young men 
’ who might be thought worthy of so distinguishing an hon- 
our. This coutt, which he styles the anchor of the’state, 
was to assémble very early, either at, or just preceding, 
daybreak; a season which, besides presenting the’ most 
leisure from other necessary employments, was also most 
favourable to clear thought, and calm, impartial deliberation. 

‘In a subsequent part of the twelfth book (968, B.) it.is 
again spoken of under the same title. It is not expressly 
mentioned, we think, in the Epinomis, or Appendix to the 
Laws, and yet the whole of that obscure book seems to be 
intended to point out a peculiar mode of education for the 
members of this conference, and a certain higher philoso- 
phy, into which, as into sacred mysteries, they were to be 
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initiated before they could enter upon this most responsible 
trust. Perhaps in this Plato hoped to realize one of the 
dreams of the Republic, namely, that union of the characters 
of the statesman and the philosopher, in the combination of 
which he found the perfection of the political structure. 

This body was intended to unite civil with religious and 
spiritual functions. It was to be the high ecclesiastical 
court of equity and conscience. The members were not 
only to perform the duties of judicial magistrates, but also 
of public censors. They had, besides, the still more sa- 
cred and spiritual office of counsellors and instructers to 
those who were undergoing the discipline of the Sophro- 
nisterion, but had not yet been sent to the prison of the in- 
curable ; thus acting, in short, not only as judges, but also 
as chaplains and ghostly advisers of the wretched criminals, . 
especially of such despisers of God and blasphemers of 
Providence as the characters treated of in this book. In 
addition to all this, they were intrusted with the asa 
.of.the laws themselves. 

In this court or conference, Plato seems to lave had in 
his mind the Athenian Areopagus, which, in like manner, 
was the guardian of the laws and public morals. It was 
also of a religious nature, and was regarded with so much 
religious awe that, as AEschines informs us, it was not al- 
lowed for any one to laugh within its precincts. 





LXXIV. 


Common Law against all Private Religions. Examination 
of Plato’s Doctrine in respect to’ Changes in the Public 
Worship and Religion of the State. 

Pace 81, Line 5. xorvov od’ éni totroug aot vopuor, x 
tv. A. The law here set forth was intended not only for 
the three kinds of offenders which have been mentioned, 
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but for all the people of the-state. It was to be a law of 
prevention, intended to reach the origin of the evil, namely, 
that private superstition which led weak men and women 
(yvvatkac kai tod¢ dodevotvvtTag mavrac) to have private 
chapels and rites of their own, while they neglected the 
administrations of the public temples and altars. This 
seems, in Plato’s time, to have been carried to a great ex- 
tent, and to have produced, and been produced by, the very 
class of atheists against whom he has been legislating ; es- 
pecially those of the third division, who held that God was 
easily propitiated by peculiar rites and offerings. ‘These 
men were also interpreters of dreams, expounders of omens, 
and, in short, the priesthood of a private superstition, which 
‘became more extensive and more iniquitous in proportion 
as it shunned the notice of the legal guardians of the public 
religion. To prevefit this evil, with its irreligious and de- 
moralizing consequences, this law was to be established for 
the common weal—lepa pundé ele év ldtate olxiate éxrioOw. 

The same law is given by Cicero in his treatise De Le- 
gibus, lib. ii., 8, as cited from the twelve tables; Separatim 
nemo habessit Deos ; neve novos, sed ne advenas, nisi pub- 
lice adscitos, privatim colunto. Clemens Alexandrinus re- 
fers with approbation to this law of Plato,* although there 
can be no doubt that the similar statute in Rome was the 
proximate, if not the remote, exciting cause of the cruel per- 
secution Christianity had to undergo as, at first, a foreign, 
and, in a great measure, a private religion. ‘There was, 
however, one most beautiful species of family religion, 
which Plato not only allowed in his scheme of legislation, 
but even encouraged by the warmest commendation. We 
allude to the sacred domestic altar, which he would have 
dedicated to the paternal and filial affections,and to the 
worship of the aged living parent or grandparent, as the 


* Stromata, lib. v,, 584, DD. - - 
Hu2- 
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best representation of the invisible God. See remarks on 
the passages referred to, Dissertation I., pages 88, 89. 

Pace 81, Line 15. lepad nai Yeove ov padiov idpieoOar, 
peyadne 68 dtavoiag Tivd¢ 6pO0G¢ dpav 76 TovcovTov—* It is 
no easy thing, or it is no small matter, to establish (or con- 
secrate) chapels and Divinities. Such a work requires no 
ordinary intelligence.” The phrase idptecOa lepa xai Se- 
ovg may be taken generally for the introduction of new re- 
ligious rites and the adoration of new Divinities, The pri- 
mary reference is to private innovation, but it has respect, 
likewise, to all changes attempted in the public worship, 
either by private individuals or by magistrates. We may 
compare with this a passage from the fifth book of The 
Laws, 738, D.: mepi Seay re kai lepov Grra te bv TE TOs 
Ae Exdotowg idpicbar dei, oddeic éneyerphoee xiveiv vowy 
Eywr, boa &x Acdpay, i Awdevne, 7) map’ "Aupwvoe, 7} TL 
vec énevoav madaiol Adyo, pacuatwv yevouévwr, i Erit- 
voiac AexPeionc Yeav—* In respect to the Gods and sacred 
things. and places, &c., no one who has reason should. at- 
tempt to change or unsettle anything which has come from 
Delphos, or Dodona, or Ammon, or which ancient traditions 
have recommended to us on the authority of supernatural 
appearances, or of a Divine afflatus or inspiration.” In an-— 
other place (Laws, vi., 772, D.)-he condemns all innova- 
tion in religion, or in any of the fundamental laws of the 
state, unless there shall be the threefold consent, first, of 
all the magistrates ; secondly, of all the people (by which 
he means, at least, a large majority); and, thirdly, of all the 
oracles of the Gods: mdoac pév tag dpxac ypr EvubovAove, 
navra dé Tov djpov, Kai méoac Seay payteiac éreAOOvTag * 
édv ovphwvant navtec, obra Keveiv, calete dé pastsors 
pndapac, 

When we regard Plato as without any sade revela- 
tion from Heaven, or any Divine commission to change 
the religion of his country, we cannot severely condemn his 
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solicitude in this matter. He may have wished to preserve 
all the forms of religion, and yet have been influenced by a 
sincere and earnest desire to introduce a thorough reforma- 
tion into its spirit. He had not the experience of a thou- 
sand years, such as is now spread before us in the history 
of the Christian Church, to convince him that this thing 
was impossible. We, however, with such a special revela- 
tion in our hands, cannot approve the doctrine or the law 
here laid down, however much we may respect the motive 
which gave rise to it in his peculiar ciroumstances.* The 
Oxford theologians would hail Plato as inculcating here 
their favourite dogma of authority and tradition. Professor 
Sewal, of that University, has made every effort to turn his 
language to such a use, sometimes with a tolerable degree 
of fairness, and sometimes by giving to Plato a sense of 
which he never dreamed ; ‘although we ‘do not think that the 
professor has ever referred to the passage before us. Every 
attempt, however, to bring to their aid the divine philoso. 
pher of Greece must fail them, when it is remembered that 
to him tradition was ail the revelation he possessed, and 
that when this tradition became corrupted, he had no higher 
standard (such as we possess) by which he might correct 
it. How much he would have prized such a special written 
revelation, and how joyfully he would have put away from 
him any inferior guide, may be learned from his famous_ 
declaration in the second Alcibiades : * That we must wait 
patiently until some one, either a God, or some inspired 
man, teach us our moral and religious duties, and, as Pallas, 
in Homer, did to Diomed, remove the darkness from our 
eyes” —dnd Tay d~OaAuar THY axyAdy dgedeiv. Alcibiades, 
ii, 150, D. A like inference may be drawn from that most 
remarkable passage in the Republic, where he indulges the 





* See a more extended discussion of this subject, Diss. v., p. 102, 
x., 116, and Note 13, page 6. 
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hope that the true heavenly philosophy (&« tevoc Yeiag éru- 
volac dAnO.v7 dtAocodia), and a people in possession of it as 
a gift from above, either had existed in the immense past 
time, or might now exist in some obscure part of the Bar- 
barian or Oriental land—(év tivt’ Bapbapix@ témw TrOppw 
mov byte tie Hwetépac errowewc), or might at some future 
period be revealed to the rest of the human race. ‘Lib. vi.,. 
A99, B. Can we suppose that he would have preferred 
his myths and his traditions, had he known assuredly that 
just such a people, with just such a Heaven-inspired philoso- 
phy, then existed in the mountains of the barbarian Judea, 
and that it had been most solemnly declared, even then, 
that “A Law should go forth from Zion, and the Word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.”* 

-Without fearing at all for our Protestantism, we may in- 
deed admit, as Plato says, that it is a most important matter 
to establish new religious rites, or to attempt a change in 
religious doctrines or modes of worship which have long 
prevailed, and which, even when most erroneous, can sel- 
dom be suddenly and violently taken away without danger, 
to say the least, of tearing up something which may be vital 
to the soul. The sentiment of Plato may have some truth, 
even in reference to times and countries possessing a per- 
manent revelation from God, and to which resort may be 
had in bringing men back from those deviations from it 
which are the natural results of human depravity. Admit- 
ting that there are such seasons when doctrine and worship 
must be reformed, and when private men under the general, 
if not special, revelation may be regarded as lawfully call. 
ed to engage in this most responsible work, still may we 
say, with Plato, that it does, indeed, require no ordinary in- 
telligence. Such occasions call for souls of the highest 
order—rij¢ peylorn¢ dvavotac—and no vulgar instrument, 





* Isaiah, ii., 3. 
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no brawling, fanatical reformer should be regarded as 
Heaven’s agent in so solemn an undertaking. When such 
men as Luther and Calvin arise, it is not easy to mistake 
the evidences of their peculiar mission, or their fitness for 
_the great work to which they are called. 


LXXV. 


Belief in Apparitions, Ghosts, Spectres, Dreams, &c., the 
same in all Ages. 


PacE 82, Line 2. év te pdopaoty Eypyyoporac did $6- 
6ove Kai év dveiporc—* Startled, when awake, by appari. 
tions, and in sleep by dreams.” Nothing would present a 
more interesting subject of investigation than the nature and 
extent of the ancient belief in ghosts and apparitions. That _ 

‘it prevailed extensively, that it was most deeply rooted, and 
that it had existed from the most remote antiquity, is be- 
yond all doubt. If ever there was a doctrine of which it 
could be said that it was held semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, 
this is one. There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that this is a consequence of Christianity, and that its 
revelations of the spiritual world have quickened the ima- 
gination to impressions and terrors-unknown.to the ancient 
times. The belief in ghosts and supernatural appearances 
is as old as the belief in a hell, or in any existence after | 
death, and all of them may be traced back to a period where 
profane history wholly fails us. It was the creed alike of 
Jew and Gentile, of thé East and the West, of Greek, 
Chaldean, and Idumean. The account of Saul and the 
Witch of Endor incidentally discloses the extent and depth 
of the common Jewish belief in the ghostly world, and that, 
too, much more strengly than would have been done by any 
express declarations. ‘Whatever may be thought of the si- 
lence of the Old Testament in other parts, the fact of a nu- 
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merous and well-known class of persons, whose profession 
it was to maintain intercourse with the dead, whether such 
intercourse was deceptive or not, does prove, beyond all 
cavil, that the ancient Israelites were no Sadducees, and 
that, if they did not get their belief in a spiritual world from 
Moses, they must have derived it from some still more an- 
cient source common to all mankind. 

That it existed as a part of the patriarchal religion, we 
have direct evidence from the vision of Eliphaz, Job, iv., 
13: A spirit (a pdopa) stood before my face. The manner 
in which the appearance of this ghost is described, bears a 
striking resemblance to all representations of the kind in 
ancient or in modern times. The ¢doja, or shadowy ap- 
pearance under which the mind is always led to contem- 
plate the departed yet restless soul—the changing and flit- 
ting motion, so admirably expressed by the Hebrew Rom: 
the formless form, the silence, and the voice, present the 
same marked features that are to be found in ‘almost all 
ghostly narrations. It is not spoken of as a phenomenon 
until then unknown, but as something in the possibility of 
which all his hearers are supposed to believe. It is no an- 
swer to say it was a dream. How came the nightly world 
of the imagination to be peopled with representations from 
an unseen state, if a belief did not universally prevail 
which brought such representations before the soul?’ As 
an example far less sublime than this, but with many of the 
same points of resemblance, we may cite the apparition of 
the shade of Patroclus to Achilles, as described in the twen- 
ty-third book of the Iliad, v. 100: 


poxn 62 kata x6ovéc, nite Kavée, 
@xeTo TeTptyvia. Tagav A avdpoveev ’AyLAAetc, 
Kepoi Fe ovurAardynoer, Exoc 8 bAogvdvev feurev 
"Q rérot, 7 Ad the tore Kai elv ’Aidao ddporow 
puxh Kai eldwaov: drap ppévec obx Eve néumav. 


We may sometimes find ancient accounts of this kind 
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that may compare with any of the narratives of the Middle 
Ages. Take, for example, Plato’s myth at the end of the 
tenth book of the Republic. His wild and fiery beings 
(Gyptot kai dtdrvpor); that torment the wicked, one might 
almost suppose had been copied from some saint’s legend. 
When Socrates tells us, in the Phedon, of the ghosts that 
haunt the tombs and monuments — ox.oedn pavtdopara 
ola rapéxovrat Toravrat poyai eldwda, al un Kabapic¢ atro- 
Av6eicat—the shades of the impure departed—we might al- 
most fancy it the language of some (German ballad. The 
story of the apparition which so solemnly summoned Brutus 
to his last meeting at Philippi presents another striking in- 
stance of the same kind. A still more remarkable case is 
recorded by the younger Pliny (Epistole, lib. vii., 27), of a 
‘frightful spectre which appeared in a certain house at Ath- 
ens. . The details are given with such an air of truth and 
sobriety, that we cannot help thinking that the writer, ma- 
terialist as he was, did really believe it, or, at least, was 
seriously affected by the account. It is, however, mainly 
interesting, by reason of its presenting features so very 
much resembling some of those that are to be found in the 
_ghost stories of modern times. The old, spacious, desert- 
ed, and suspected house ; the clanking of chains, first faint- 
ly heard at a distance, and becoming louder and louder as 
the spectre approaches at the dread hour of midnight; the 
silent and fixed position; the waving of the hand; the 
pointing with the finger ; the motion to follow; the solemn 
tread with which the apparition leads the spectator through 
the lonely passages of the building until it finally disappears 
in the courtyard, and the result, which the reader of mod- 
ern legends can almost anticipate, namely, the finding the 
bones of a murdered man, as they are dug up in the very 
spot where it had vanished—all these are of such a nature 
as to make us feel for a moment as though, instead of read- 
ing Pliny and a story of the ancient Athens, we had actu- 
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ally been occupied with some of the wild creations of 
Shakspeare’s fancy in Hamlet or King Richard the Third. 
Whatever may be thought of its truth, it is of value as 
showing that the imagination, in all ages of the world, has 
been filled with the same images, and that there must be 
some deep ground of reality to which all such incidents, 
however deceptive in outward appearances, are to be re- 
ferred. ; . 

How much even the Epicurean age of Horace was af- 
fected by these preternatural terrors, may be learned from 
the great variety of frightful names he presents in two lines 
of one of his Epistles, in which he would describe a mind 
taised above the superstitious imaginings of the multitude ; 
although, from some evidences he has left us, it was not a 
_State to which he himself could lay claim : 

Caret mortis formidine'et ira? 
Somnia, textores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala, rides? 
Hor., Epist., lib. ii, 2, 206. 

Pdopua is nearly, if not quite, synonymous with davrad- 
pa. The latter term is the one employed in the New Tes- 
tament, Matthew, xiv., 26; Mark,vi., 49. In another pas- 
sage, to express the same idea, the word muevya is used ; 
-as where Christ says, A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 


gee me have. Although he asserts that he himself appears 


in his risen body, yet, at the same time, he seems clearly 
to sanction the belief in the existence of ghosts or spirits, 
and to treat it as a well-known fact. We cannot bear, in 
this passage, the doctrine of accommodation. Let any one 
think for a moment of those solemn circumstances which 
so strongly demanded the utmost sincerity and truth on this 
very point. Would Christ have used such language to his 
anxiously-inquiring disciples, after having himself just re- 
turned.from the world of spirits, if their belief had been a 
mere popular delusion? ‘Would he thus have trifled-with 
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them, while their minds were intent upon the solemn real- 
ities of the spiritual state, and occupied with those thoughts 
which were suggested by his own death and resurrection ? 
If, under these circumstances, he spoke the language of 
accommodation to a false belief, we know not when and 
where we may expect the literal truth. 
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